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Victrola X VII, $250 
Victrola XVII, electric, $300 
Mahogany or oak 


Victrola-the highest attainment 
in the arts of sound 


The mission of the Victrola is purely one of transmission. 
The recorder and reproducer should tell the simple truth, no 
more, no less. 

The Victrola is not an instrument in which the interpreta- 
tion and expression depend on the player like the organ, piano, 
etc. No instrument can be made to improve on Melba, Caruso 
and the other great artists. The true function of the Victrola is 
to reproduce faithfully the work of these artists. 

The only modifications permissible are those obtained by 
changing the needles from loud tone to soft tone and by adjusting the 


sound doors to suit the size of the room or the mood of the listener. 
” There are Victor dealers everywhere, and they will gladly play your favorite mysic for yOu and 
@emonstrate the various styles of the Victor and Victrola—$10 to $400. 


Victor fhe cay = Co., Camden, Mi. FMS. A. 


1, Canadian Distrib 


Victor Supremacy 


“Victrola” is the Registered Trade-mark of the Victor Talking Machine Company designating 
the products of this Company only. arning: The use of the word Victrola upon or in the pro- 



























motion or sale of any other Talking Machine or Phonograph products is misleading and illegal. 
To insure Victor quality, always look Important Notice. victor 
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14K Engage- 
ment Solitaire 


Prices Complete 
34 Carat $ 8. 10.75 to 
4 Carat $17.25—$ 25.00 to 


Large sizes up to 10 carats. 





14K Men’s 
“<Ideal’”’ Ring 


Prices Complete 


34 Carat $ 20.00—$ 27.00 to $ 46.50 
4 Carat § 44-75—§ 68.60 to $123.50 
i 50 


o 


Sarat $ 68.75—$100.50 to 
155 Carat $142.60 to $469.50 


Our Book of 
Diamonds 


Shows every fashion- 
able and popular style 
of mounting in 14K solid 
goldand platinum at 

actual factory cost. Also 








all sizes of diamonds 
in 7 different quali- 


Direct from BARNARD the Importer iapapeg 


+ Bonds at $102 for entire or part payment of my diamonds. 





wv GENUINE Bie white 
©) DIAMONDS 
. y | Per Carat 





$30 























+ = 
at World’s Lowest Prices | -..c.:.: 
Here are the secrets of my money-saving prices on 
diamonds: With my world-wide business of tremendous Extra 
volume, Ican buy direct from thecutters of Europe, then | Blue White 
resell direct ped a at the smallest margin of profit. 
have eliminated all middlemen—all waste—in the selling $133 
of diamonds and guarantee that you cannot match my 
prices anywhere, wholesale or retail. If you don’t see | per Carat 
a saving of 35% in the diamond I send you for free 
examination, send it back! Wesselton 
sg d | M | Blue White 
en owioney: |; 177 
Merely send for my beautiful Diamond Book—select 
the diamond and mounting of your choice, andI’llship it | per Carat 
for your inspection—at my expense and without obligat- 
ing you to buy. As we get all our business in this way Jagers 
our success proves our prices lowest by comparison. Steel Blue 
Money Back Guarantee | re: ce: 
The only bankable Money Back Guarantee in the diamond bus- 
fness. You can take it to any bank and cash in your diamond invest- Jagers 
ment if you want to. The only guarantee without red-tape, delays or Blue Perfect 
evasions. Is also a legal certificate of carat weight, quality and value 
of thediamond. Allows ycu to exchange at full value at any time, $2 8 8 
$100 Liberty Bonds 
Accepted at $102 Pa Sanat 


Lend to your country and keep the wheels of commerce run- 
ning at the same time. To encourage both, I will accept $100 Liberty 


SPECIAL! 


1917 De Luxe Book 
of Diamonds FREE 


Profusely illustrated in colors. Shows thousands of 


ties at import prices, 
Be sure to get our 
book before you 
buy your dia- 
mond. 












14K Solid Gold Tif- 
fany Style Solitaire 
i set with fine 
Wesselton 

lue diamond, abso- 





























the greatest bargains in diamonds the world has ever |!utely perfect in 
known. Tells you expert's facts that you've wanted eat — 
} to kno-v in order to buy diamonds intelligently. [erage weight 3-16 
“ey Tells you all about diamond qualities, co! im- {carat Guaranteed. 
% Oy perfections—a real buyer’s guide. A vol- {Send it back if zou 
ogee € ume that you'll be glad togivea permanent place | 42 stch fos lens thes 
& at,” inyourlibrary. Freefortheasking. [of this ine, (be 
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(F OU PONT AMERICAN INDUSTRIES ) 
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INSPIRATIONS IN 
IVORY PY-RA-LIN 
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MITLIIOSTITIIDOT INIT 











Exquisite creations for library, drawing room and milady’s 
boudoir—tivaling in charm and chasteness the mellow tones and 
delicate graining of old elephant ivory. 

Our distinctive Du Barry design is the epitome of craftsman- 
ship in this charming all American product. A desk set illustrated. 


The better stores show full assortments. 
Brochure upon request. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY 


The Arlington Works 
725 Broadway New York 
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' CENTERS. 
SURPRISING 


AND 
DELIGHTFUL 





What you have 
a right to expect 
—in Chocolates 


No matter in what part of the 
country you live—you have a 
right to expect Chocolates to 
taste ‘‘just right to eat.’”? This 
requires special skill in their 
making and care in their mar- 
keting. 

Lowney’s—with their recog- 


Lowne S nized standards of purity, whole- 


% é someness and deliciousness, with 

( Z their carefully planned distribu- 

OCO aGES tion—will meet your expecta- 
tions everywhere. 


Ask the Lowney dealer in 
your town for the Medal of 
Honor box, and éaste your rights 
in Chocolates. 


if 65 to §1.25 ff 
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| A. S. Hinds 
Soman 


Homen now use yo 
: ae or their 
Hinds. Cream Tands and rms 


as well as for their complexions, and find it so wonderfully helpful that it seems as if everybody 
should know about it,— particularly when home-gardening and many other new industrial 
duties tend to roughen or irntate the skin and make it almost impossible to keep the hands clean. 
The usual bottle will last a long time, for only a few drops—or just enough to moisten the 
skin —will keep the surface soft and smooth. You'll never have “catchy fingers” if you do this. 
The cream is not sticky or greasy; it will not soil any fabric; it will not cause hair to grow. 
Hinds Cre-mis Talcum is delicately fragrant, extremely fine and smooth.- We believe 
there is no purer or better talc at any price. 

Hinds Cream Soap has three points of excellence: \t always develops a rich, 
creamy foam that quickly cleanses the skin; it always refreshes and softens, but never dries 
the skin; it is always economical, for it wears slowly and never crumbles. 


Many women are writing for SAMPLES. Be sure to enclose stamps with your request. 2c for 
samples of Cream, 5c for trial cake of Soap, 2c for miniature can of Talcum Powder. . = 
i at 
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Hinds Cream Specialties are selling everywhere, or will be mailed postpaid from Laboratory a 
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Hinds Cream in bottles, 50¢ Hinds Cold Cream in tubes, 25¢; jars, 50c diate lk 
Hinds Cream Soap, 5¢,10c, 25c Hinds Cre-mis Talcum Powder, 25c 9) ie oa Gtan 
A. S. HINDS, 220 West Sireet Portland, Maine pee te = a 
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ETHEL STANARD 
in ‘Upstairs & Down” 
Photograph by Sarony, N. Y. 
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JEWELL CARMEN 
Film Play Star 
Photograph by Witzel, Los Angeles 
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IVORY SOAP me is in the warm weather and especially 


after strenuous play or work that one 
best realizes the all-round satisfaction of 
ITFLoaTS an Ivory Soap bath. Then, with the skin 
hot and chafed, not only are the Ivory mild- 
OOF. % PURE | ness and the Ivory purity more evident but 
(eye) é . _ ; 

the cooling, cleansing, refreshing action of 
the Ivory lather is appreciated as at no other 

time. 


fIVORY 


Bubbling, copious, lively, the Ivory lather 
carries the refreshing water into every pore. 
Dirt, perspiration, heat and fatigue vanish 
in the creamy suds. A quick rinsing re- 
moves every particle of the soap and the 
rub-down leaves the body 
aglow with the de- 
lightful sensation of 
healthful “. cleanness. 


Ww 
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SEPTEMBER, 
1917 


Vol. XIX 


rs (rE GAN, door-man of the Plaza, 
R | clean-jowled, — white-gloved, 
~ || resplendent — in claret and 
——— brass, sprang forward like a 
runner at the signal to open the door of 
the gray limousine. He turned the 
handle and stood aside bowing, and then 
suddenly his jaw dropped and his eyes 
goggled. His brain telegraphed an ex- 
postulation to his larynx, but the only 
sound that emerged from his throat was 
a falsetto gurgle, like the attempt of a 
hen to crow. 

For the figure that first emerged from 
the car and proceeded calmly to walk up 
the steps of the hotel was that of a short, 
squat man who trotted rather than 
walked, who reeked of iodoform and 
who wore an antique frock coat turning 
green at the seams and a brown derby 
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RAY LONG, 
Editor 





No. 5 


A two-part 
novel by 


DONN 
BYRNE 


whose brilliant short. story, 
“A Quatrain of Ling Tai 
Fu’s,” appeared in the 
August issue. 
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Crown of 


Sheba’s Queen 


ILLUSTRATED BY RICHARD CULTER 


hat dented at one side from the bulging 
of a stethoscope. In another moment 
Regan would have recovered his senses 
and grasped the intruder by the arm, 
but immediately after him came a second 
figure, faultless in broadcloth and fine 
linen, lean and tall, brown, snub-nosed 
and heavy-jawed, whom Regan recog- 
nized instantly as Hewlett Connor, 
millionaire, polo player and most daring 
of the American aviators who had been 
at the French front. Regan’s expression 
changed back to its wonted welcome. If 
the person in the shabby frock coat and 
the brown derby was with Hewlett Con- 
nor, then all was right with the world. 

But Kardenac, the Breton maitre 
d’hétel, showed a marked respect at the 
sight of the trotting figure. With a 
deference he might have accorded 
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royalty he led the way to the best table 
in the dining-room. With a tender, 
musing smile he made his way back to 
the door. Bogorski, the assistant head 
waiter, met him with lifted eyebrows. 

“For the love of Mike!” the assistant 
gasped, “who’s the old clo’ dealer?” 

“You come from the East Side!” 
Kardenac replied with biting scorn. 
“And you don’t recognize the Dollar 
Doctor ?” 

His name is on the door in that old 
house on Astor Place— 
“Elias Tilden, M, D.”—but through 
New York, on Fifth Avenue and on 
Third, in Knickerbocker family and to 
the newest arrivals from the Ukraine 
and from Poland and from the many 
provinces of Italy, he is known affection- 
ately as the Dollar Doctor. On the few 
occasions he finds time to appear at the 
Harvard Club or at the County Medical 
Association he receives an ovation that 
borders on hysteria. If you had asked 


brownstone 


Murphy of Chicago, or the Mayo boys, , 


or Simon Flexner, they would have told 
you that it was a shame that Tilden, 
with his uncanny gift for instantaneous 
diagnosis and his miraculous daring in 
surgery, should spend his time down on 
the East Side instead of adorning the 
greatest hospital in America. But in 
their heart of hearts they had an affec- 
tionate admiration for him that was 
touching to see. 

The others of Tilden’s class in college, 
after receiving their degrees, went to 
the great clinics across the water, but he 
returned to and set up his office in the 
house where his father and his grand- 
father before him had pursued the busi- 
ness of healing men and women. The 
men of his profession smiled at his fancy 
of charging one single dollar for every 
case that came to him, from a baby’s 
teething to a major operation. There 
was the famous instance of a nominee 
for President, stricken on the eve of his 
campaign, despaired of until Tilden was 
sent for. With the nonchalance that 
might have accompanied the lighting of 
a pipe he performed an operation that 
made the attendant surgeons tremble. 
The candidate’s family had ready a 
check for five thousand dollars. He 
shook his head firmly. 
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“One dollar, please,” he insisted, and 
he pocketed the frayed bill. 

Often his colleagues who smiled at 
his charge thought significantly that 
while their rarer and high fees were 
paid dilatorily, if ever, the Dollar Doc- 
tor’s were settled invariably on his call. 
For even the poorest on the East Side 
were thankful to pay a dollar for a 
service that would cure them, if any 
power less than Heaven could. 


FE sat opposite his godson in the 
brilliantly lighted -restaurant, the 
only person not in evening clothes, and a 
pleased smile suffused his ruddy face. It 
was the first time he had dined out for 
a year and he was taking as much pleas- 
ure in it as a child might take at a 
party; and Hewlett Connor, as pleased 
as he, noticed with wonder how young 
he looked, in spite of his fifty-three years. 
“Why, there’s Perry Nicholson!” he 
chuckled as his little gray eyes flashed 
about the reom like jabbing searchlights. 
“T mended that boy’s jaw when it was 
broken in a boxing bout. And is that 
Adolph Lutzow over there? Yes, it is. 
I got his pancreas out in less than 
twenty minutes. Well, I declare; I de 
clare.” 

“Why don’t you go out more, God 
father?” Connor asked. “This is the 
first time you’ve been out to dinner in a 
year !”” 

“No time.’ the doctor 
shortly. He looked appreciatively at the 
sole in front of him. ‘People are always 
having children and appendicitis. No 
time.” 

“Why don’t you see some of 
friends ?” 

“No time. No time.” 

“Don’t you ever go to a theater?” 

The doctor had finished his sole and 
was lingering over his glass of hock. A 
reminiscent look came into his eyes. 

“The last time I was at a theater,” he 
said, “was the night that Sir Patrick and 
Lady Morgan disappeared. Weren’t you 
there? Oh, no! You were abroad. Five 
years ago, come January.” 

“How did it happen?” Connor asked. 
“T didn’t hear much of it at the time.” 

“Tt was a terrible thing.” The doctor 
shook his head. “They had come over 


answered 


your 





THE CROWN OF SHEBA’S QUEEN 


from England, and 
they put on ‘Hamlet’ 
and ‘Lear’ and ‘Henry 
the Eighth.’ They hada 
wonderful success, and 
right on top of it, 
Morgan went and had 
a bad fever. I handled 
him through that, and 
brought him around, 
but I never had such a 
job in my life. He 
was a_ great actor, 
greater than any of 
them—but impossibly 
irritable. He was on 
the dividing line be- 
tween genius and mad- 
ness, and which side he 
was on I haven’t de- 
cided. His wife was 
the greatest actress 
since Siddons, and she 
was mad too, but not 
that way. She was 
madly in love with 
him. If he said that a 
crow was white, she’d 
subscribe to it. At any 
rate, after his recovery, 
he decided to put on 
Marlowe’s ‘Tamerlane.’ 
He put it on with the 
most gorgeous settings 
ever seen in a theater. 
He risked every cent 
he had. He plunged 
himself into debt. 
Well, the thing was a 
flat failure from the 
first curtain. Ranting 
in impossible _ stilted 
sentences that the pub- 
lic didn’t understand, 
he lost more and more 
control of himself as 
the play went on. The 
audience was _ polite, 
but not a hand! In the 
last scene he rushed 
down to the footlights, 
cursed, jabbered, shook 
his fist at them, swore 








UST now and then a 

writer creates a char- 

‘acter in fiction so extraordi- 

nary as to impress every 

reader. Donn Byrne has created four in 

* this short novel. Of them all, the Dollar 
Doctor is the most unique. Read Mr. Byrne’s 
description of him on page 850. You will see 
at once that if there were nothing else unusual 
about the story, it would be fascinating from 
his presence. But in addition to the delinea- 
tion of the Dollar Doctor, Mr. Byrne has woven 
one of the most unique stories of mystery and 
love that we have ever seen. This story and 
his “A Quatrain of Ling Tai Fu’s,” in our Aug- 
ust issue, are typical of the stories you may find 
in The Red Book Magazine and in no other 
publication in the United States. That is why 
Mr. Byrne has become one of our “regulars.” 








he’d make society pay for it. She stood human being’s eyes. The audience 
still and looked at the audience with the went wild and the curtain was rung 
coldest contempt I’ve ever seen in a down. I rushed out and made for the 
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stage door, feeling in my pocket for my 
hypo, but I got caught in a swirl of 
people and police and it was thirty min- 
utes before I could get there. And when 
at last I arrived, they had disappeared.” 

“How do you mean?” Connor asked. 

“Disappeared,” the doctor repeated. 
“Disappeared as though they had evap- 
orated into the atmosphere. They had 
ceased to exist. They had caught up 
their coats, and he, pulling her by the 
hand, had rushed out through the stage 
door. Their car was waiting for them 
but they didn’t take it. They never re- 
turned to their hotel. They were never 
seen from that day to this.” 

“What became of them?” 
asked. 

“Nobody knows. Some say they com- 
mitted suicide in the river and that their 
bodies were swept out to sea. Others 
that they returned to England incognito 
and are living on some small estate. I 
heard it hazarded that they are playing 
in the Argentine in Spanish and giving 
themselves out to be Castilians. I 
shouldn’t be surprised. We shall never 
see two great artists like them again.” 


Connor 


HE doctor’s glance roamed gently 

over the room again. Near the door 
his eye caught sight in full face of a 
girlish young woman sitting opposite an 
elderly clergyman. She seemed dressed 
with the express purpose of avoiding at- 
tention, and yet the beauty of no woman 
in the room stood out so powerfully as 
hers. In a skin as transparent as a peach 
blossom, one noticed eyes that were as 
liquid as black opals. One knew rather 
than saw that her lips curved softly like 
a cloud and had the dark red of straw- 
berries. The dim_ blue-black _ hair 
brought back severely from her brow 
and knotted simply at the back of her 
head—one felt that if it were unloosed 
it would fall about her to her knees in a 
shimmering, magical cloak. Her voice 
came toward them, very gentle, very 
soft, like the tinkle of minute silver 
bells. In her right hand she held some 
papers as she talked. 

The doctor stared at her frankly. 

“Who the deuce is that girl ?”’ he asked. 

“That is Thorneycroft Fowler’s 
widow,” Connor answered. 
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“What! Thorneycroft Fowler! The 
explorer who died a year ago? Why, 
laddie, Thorneycroft and I roomed to- 
gether at college—” 

“And Elihu Stone’s daughter,” 
nor went on smilingly. 

“What! Great Scott! I slapped that 
little thing into life when it was red and 
blue and a minute old!” 

And the doctor noticed suddenly that 
his godson was blushing with furious 
embarrassment, and very softly he 
chuckled to himself. 

When Elihu Stone and his wife went 
down together on the Empress of the 
Seas, leaving behind them in their West- 
chester home their daughter Lalage, 
and the precise sum of seventeen dollars 
and ninety-one cents in a Metropolitan 
bank, there was no _ hesitation in 
Thorneycroft. Fowler’s mind as to what 
he should do. He had been her father’s 
best man and best friend; so he brushed 
aside everybody’s offers of help, and 
stretching out one huge paw had scooped 
the child and its future in. A great 
hulk of a man he was, brick red in the 
face, suspicious in the eye, and talking 
loudly and fast out of the side of his 
mouth. It amused all his friends to see 
how this old bachelor and woman-hater 
would handle the problem of a five-year- 
old baby. He hired an apartment in 
town. He engaged a housekeeper from 
New England, giving her a third de- 
gree examination that no police officer 
could have improved on. He chose a 
nursery governess with the care he de- 
voted to choosing rifles. He looked over 
the apartment and stood in front of the 
housekeeper. 

“Got everything you want?” he roared 
at her. She assented nervously. 

“Well, so long.” he said suddenly, 
and he went off to China. 

And so he had come and gone, at in- 
tervals ranging from six months to five 
years, looking more red in the face and 
more gray in the head, but boisterous of 
voice and manner and. suspicious of eye 
as ever. Undoubtedly he was fonder of 
the child than of anything else on the 
face of the earth, but he never indulged 
in any tokens of affection for her, except 
to bring her unheard of presents, like 
Samurai swords and stuffed alligators 


Con- 





Often his colleagues who smiled at his charge thought significantly that while their rarer and high fees were 


paid dilatorily, if ever, the Dollar Doctor’s were settled invariably on his call. 


For even the poorest on the 


East Side were thankful to pay a dollar for a service that would cure them, if any power less than Heaven could, 


and wily and fierce macaws, from the 
uttermost ends of the earth. Once he 
brought for. her a tame pelican—but that 
had to be sent to the Zoo. He treated 
her as he would a man, passing no com- 
pliments, dragging her around to gun- 
shops and sporting goods places, and 
leaving her in a taxicab while he dropped 
into the clubs. But he took care that 
she should get the best education possible 
and should want for nothing in the way 
of friends. He even went to the dis- 
agreeable experience, for him, of speak- 
ing to the heads of schools about her. 
He interviewed the elder Miss Chilcott, 
of the Misses Chilcott’s Academy for 
Young Ladies. 

“She’s a good kid,” he told her, in 
his voice of a buzz-saw and his slang of 


‘ 


‘guaranteed from 
You hand 
her a square deal and she’ll do the same 


the Gowanus Canal, 
the butt to the front sights. 


If she don’t, let her have all 
Do you get me, 


for you. 
that’s coming to her 
ma’am ?” 

Miss Chilcott did. 

“Well, so long,’ he 
started off to Tibet. 

On his last trip, eight months before 
he died, there was little geniality in 
him. He was to start out almost imme- 
diately for Central Asia, and somehow, 
in the bones of him, he knew he would 
never come back. He had acquired, on 
his long hunting trips, something of the 
wild animal’s intuition, and a great 
amount of the stoicism of the Yellow 
Lands. For himself he didn’t care. But 


said, and he 
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what would his ward Lalage do? He 
had not much money, but enough to 
make life comfortable for her. But wills 
had been broken before, were being 
broken every day. And for his. relatives 
he had a profound mistrust. Suddenly 
he solved it in his blunt way. 

“Kid,” he addressed her an hour be- 
fore he sailed, “you aint engaged, are 
you ?” 

“No, 
him. 

“You aint thinking of getting married, 
are you?” he went on. 

“No, Uncle Thorne,” she repeated. 
“Why ?” 

“Well, you better marry me.” he said 
succinctly. “Come ahead. I got a 
license.” 

She looked at him blankly for an in- 
stant. She turned white. Incoherent 
protests rose to her lips. 

“Cut it out,” he 


Uncle Thorne,” she answered 


bawled at her. 


“When you want to quit, tell me. For- 

get it now. I know what I’m doing.” 
And then the strong bond that had 

always been between them told her that 


it was all right. Uncle Thorne, the most 
wonderful of all mortal men, did noth- 
ing for which he hadn't a sufficient 
reason. A little a-daze she heard the 
alderman read the service, and she 
sat in the taxi silently as they drove 
to the pier. At the foot of the 
gangplank he stopped her. 
“So long,” he said lacon- 
ically. For the first time in 
his life he turned and caught 
her impulsively in his arms. 
“VYou’ve been a good kid, 
Lalage,” he said, and he 
kissed her. He brought him- 
self up suddenly. ‘Go on,” 
he said with his old brusque- 
ness. “Beat it. I don’t want 
anybody gawking good-bys 
at me from the pier.” 
That was the last she ever 
saw of him. At Dabasun 
Nor, in Turkestan, he died. 
The Kuenlun Mountains 
had been too much for him, 
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end. He wrote to her in the slang that 
even death could not break him from 


using: 


Kid, I’m through. I’m hiking the long 
trail. Don’t cut up about it. I’m not 
worrying any. You're fixed up for good 
and all, and nobody can butt in. That's 
the reason I pulled off the marriage 

Kid, I got something for you. I never 
yet went on a trail but I brought you 
something, did I? This beats everything 
else. It’s. the Crown of the Queen of 
Sheba. An old Turcoman chief that I 
saved from being strung up by a gang of 
lamas kicked in with it as a present. I 
haven’t opened the box yet. Nobody here 
I trust. Johnson died two days ago. 
Achmet Mansur, the Nepaulese, will bring 
it through to Bokhara, 
and get it to you 
from there. The 
letter goes by courier 
to Lassa, but I 
don’t trust the box 
that way. It may 
take Achmet a year 
to get it to you, but 
he'll get there. Kid, 
this is the biggest 


wee 
MALLE LAONT 


They came upon 4 hat-boy hold- 

ing an evening coat and a clerical 

vest in his hands. He was looking at them 

in amazement, as though they were strange phenomena that had 


dropped from a clear sky. 


and on their crests, colder 
than the Poles, pneumonia 
caught him. Quietly and 
stoically he lay down for the 
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thing I’ve ever found, but if it was good 
enough for the Queen of Sheba, it’s none 
too good for you. 


The letter broke off there in a shaking 
scrawl. It was as if she were witnessing 
the dying agony of him, afar off there on 
the roof of the world. But he had begun 
it again. 

I’m going dippy. Your box is before 
me on the floor of the tent. It’s dark now. 
The wind blew the lamp out for a minute, 
and I saw, or I dreamed I saw, tl> Queen 
come in and go toward the box with her 
hands outstretched, a big, brown woman, 
all tinkling silver and jewels. There was 
a sound in the air like flutes and violins, 
a queer music that would make your skin 
creep. And then Achmet ran in with a 
light, and I saw nothing more. I guess 
that’s all O. K. It’s the Queen’s crown, 
all right. 

Again the writing stopped in agony. 
And again she thrilled with fear and 
pain at the thought of Thorne dying in 
his tent on the bleak Turcoman hills; 
of the wind whistling in; of the dying 
lamp ; of the vision, or fact, of the ghost 
of the dead queen—dead before the last 
stone had been put to the Temple at 


Jerusalem, which was now crumbling 
walls and its priests scattered—coming 
in, to the sound of antique, dead music, 


with outstretched arms for the crown 
she had worn on earth. The thought left 
her shivering and cold. 

Arrived the letter had, but of Achmet 
Mansur from Nepaul there was no word. 
He might have got to Bokhara and he 
might not, for all Lalage Fowler knew. 
But other people had heard of him and 
of the precious bundle he was carrying, 
and kept by him night and day. Perhaps 
it was some word that Thorneycroft 
Fowler had dropped in his delirium; 
perhaps the Turcoman chief’s whispered 
speech had been overheard. The news 
trickled into Bokhara in furtive sen- 
tences. It crossed the Hindu Kush and 
swept into Calcutta and Bombay. In 
low tones it was spoken of in Aden, and 
Cairo listened imperturbably. Christian 
and Jew and Mohammedan alike thrilled 
to the tale, and remembered forgotten 
legends and quaint Talmudic notes about 
the queen who had come from Arabia 
Felix, the happy land to the southward, 
to gaze upon the magnificence of Sol- 
omon the King. 
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The tale was laughed at in trim 
military bungalows and in the residences 
of suave diplomatic agents. Bazaar gos- 
sip, they called it, the disordered ferment 
of some hasheesh eater’s dream. Even the 
press correspondents, eager for a sensa- 
tion, passed it by as being too ridiculous 
to trouble their journals with. But the 
great fraternity of criminals that 
stretches from the trim streets of New 
England to the fetid bazaars of China 
listened with respectful interest: It had 
seen too many of these cock-and-bull 
tales come true to be incredulous. It had 
seen the crown of the great Constantine 
stolen from the monastery on the mount 
of Athos. It had seen the jewels of for- 
gotten Ptolemies dug from pyramids, 
and the treasures of Ming emperors 
looted when the Boxers flamed through 
China. And this too—why should it 
not be as much of a fact as the jewels of 
dead Ptolemies and the crown of the 
mighty Byzantine? What a treasure it 
would be, they thought to themselves! 
Emeralds as big as large pebbles, and 
rubies the circumference of a great coin, 
diamonds like huge lumps of glass, red 
gold that was wrought with a cunning 
the smiths have lost. The greatest treas- 
ure in the world—to be won by a quick 
device, by a sleight of hand, by at most 
a rapid scuffle and a knife in the fourth 
rib! From hatchet man and _ footpad 
and pickpocket the news crept upward 
through the strata of the underworld un- 
til it reached the suave, well-dressed men 
about town who are met in the Ritz and 
the Savoy, and the handsome, cultured 
gentlewomen who drive languidly along 
the Cote d’Azur. And as these heard 
of it, their throats went dry curiously ; 
their furtive, sensitive finger-tips 
twitched, and into their slightly hard 
eyes there came the hunting look, the 
look of beagles when a hare is on the 
wind. 


HE doctor’s eyes were roaming again. 

They had dropped their whole- 
hearted admiration of Lalage, and were 
focused shrewdly on the clergyman in 
front of her. A fine build of a man, and 
a fine face on him, gray in the hair, and 
with a short-cropped iron-gray mus- 
tache. A deeply sincere man, one would 
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have said, a thinker and an ascetic—and 
in good condition too, what with his 
firm neck and broad shoulders and clean, 
healthy hands. But the doctor was not 
admiring him. He was studying him 
with the meticulous diagnosis that had 
made half his fame. He turned to his 
godson, puzzled. 

“Who is the minister, laddie?”’ he 
asked. “There is something about him 
that’s familiar to me, but 1 can’t place 
him. I must know him.” 

“You don’t know him from 
(sodfather,” Connor laughed. ‘You've 
never seen him before in your life. 
That’s the famous rector in partibus.” 

“The what?” the doctor demanded. 

“The rector in partibus. His name is 
Malachi Todd, and nobody knows any- 
thing else about him. He appeared sud- 
denly one noon-time about two weeks 
ago in Madison Square. He mounted a 
soap box and began preaching, and in 
ten minutes he had the Square about him. 
He has no church, he says, no pulpit. 
He is the rector in partibus. You know 
that is the title given a Catholic when 
he’s made a bishop and there is no see 
vacant for him. He is assigned to a 
see in partibus infidelium, in the regions 
of the infidels. The Reverend Todd has 
tacked that onto his self-appointed 
rectorate. He says the title is apt be- 
cause there are more infidels in New 
York than there are in the South Sea 
Islands.” 

“Can he preach?” the doctor asked. 

“Can he preach!” Connor repeated. 
“Godfather, if you listened to him for 


Adam, 


five minutes, you would reproach your-- 


self to the end of your life for an in- 
decent and hopeless old. he-sinner. In 
two weeks the man has made such a 
sensation that he is the fad of Fifth 
Avenue. Look at Lalage Fowler across 
there trying to persuade him to come 
down to Hudson Street and convert her 
protégés. Wonder what she’s reading to 
him from that paper.” 

“But before two weeks ago,” the Dol- 
lar Doctor queried, ‘“‘what was he doing ? 
Did he mention anything about that?” 

“He was a missionary in Africa for 
ten years,” Connor replied, “hunting the 
simple infidel on his native heath.” 

“That’s a lie,” the doctor asserted 
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calmly. He pushed away his demi-tasse 
and turned his chair and stared frankly 
at the clergyman, his face pursed up and 
his gray eves glinting like lancets. 
“That's a lie,” he repeated. 

“Eh?” Connor was too surprised to 
speak articulately. 

“I’ve seen too many cases of black- 
water fever to be mistaken about Africa. 
Any man who’s been in Africa for ten 
years will be burnt to a deep chocolate 
and he’ll be stringy and dried up from 
quinine. Your rector’s brown, but it’s 
from open air and exercise, and he’s in 
such good condition he could give 
Waldek Zybsko the time of his life.” 

“I’m sure of what he said,’’ Connor 
began; “there was a story in the papers 
about his African—” 

“And another thing,” the doctor in- 
terrupted him calmly, ‘your rector’s 
wearing a wig. Notice that the hair of 
his mustache and of his wig are 
identical in coloring. There is always a 
little difference, always. The head hair 
gets graver first. Do you see that, lad- 
die?” 

“Go 


“Go ahead,” Connor urged him. 
on.” ; 

“Funny! 
facial muscles are as lithe as a child’s. 
You can see them slip under the skin 


’ 


the doctor mused. ‘His 


from here. That line about his mouth 
is voluntary, not natural. Funny!” 

Connor kept silent. His eyes were di- 
rected toward the clergyman as forcibly 
as his godfather’s were. The doctor 
turned suddenly around. 

“Look at the way he’s sitting in his 
chair,” he directed. ‘‘Look at the way he 
handles his fork. Look at the easiness 
of him. He’s as much at ease as any man 
about town. A missionary for ten years 
in Africa!’ he laughed suddenly. “A 
guest for ten years at the Ritz Carlton— 
that’s more like it. Where are your eyes, 
laddie? Where are all you people’s 
eves ?” 

His eyes closed and his brow went 
into minute corrugations of thought. 
From the forward thrusting of his jaw 
Connor could imagine how hard he was 
concentrating in his effort to remember 
something. 

“T know that man,” he said decisively. 
“T have met him before. The poise of 
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She took the girl’s right hand in both of hers and bent over it. So gracefully did she do it that it seemed a 
condescension. ‘“‘My little lady,” the gipsy began, “you were born twenty-one years ago, . 
under the sign ot Aries the Ram, when Sirius the Dog Star was high.” 
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his head is familiar to me, his build, 
the working of his hands. Who 

is he? Who the deuce is he?” 

The doctor snapped his fingers 

and whistled softly and impa- 
tiently as though to call fugi- 

tive memory to heel, like a 

dog. “I don’t know,” he 

admitted, “but I will.” 

“How 2?” Connor asked. 

“I’m going over to 
see,” he said simply. 

“I’m coming too,’ 
his godson affirmed quickly. 
The doctor grinned quietly. 

“Come on, then,” he said. 

He went across the room 
in that loping step of his, 
half dogtrot and half a 
quick walk. His green coat- 
tails flapped back behind 
him, and his right hand 
was stiff and close to his side 7 
as though it were holding jy é 
his shabby black bag. Ashe #7 / 
came within a few paces / 
of the table he faltered 
in his stride, and his 
eyes went out to the 
clerical figure piercingly. Quickly 
he stepped forward and slapped 
the rector on the shoulder. 

“In the name of—” he began 
with a high note of surprise, 
but he got no further. The rector’s 
hand went across the table like a 
flash. The girl gasped suddenly. 
The clergyman ducked like a boxer, 
wriggled between the doctor and Con- 
nor, sprang through the door and dis- 
appeared. All three gazed after him 
with drooping faces, like children at a 
theater watching a trick of legerdemain. 
The girl was the first to recover. 

“Hewlett,” she cried suddenly, “he’s 
got Thorne’s letter. He snatched it out 
of my hand.” 

The aviator caught at the doctor’s 
arm. “Come on,” he urged. “He can’t 
get out.” 

They jumped through the door and 
down the cloak-room. They passed the 
gaping bell-boys and sent a_ waiter 
hurtling onto a lounge. They slid to the 
Fifty-ninth Street entrance, and con- 
fronted the startled door-man. 


’ 


f “I'll marry 

whomever I 

; 4 / please,” she an- 

go out just this ~ swered him, her 
moment?” Connor eyes crackling 
“ sk d sparks of flame. 
= _— - “And it wont 

“No,” the door-man 2 be until when! 
answered. “He did please.” 
not.” 

“Did anyone go out?” the doctor in- 
sisted. “Anyone at all?” 

“Not a soul,” was the reply. 

They whisked across to the Fifty- 
eighth Street door and confronted the 
imperturbable Regan. 


“Did a man 
in evening dress 
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“Did a man in evening dress and a 
clergyman’s vest go out this door just 
now ?”” Connor demanded again. 

“No sir.” Regan shook his head. “No, 
Mr. Connor.” 

“He’s in still,” Connor said. 
get the house detective.” 

“Wait a moment,” the doctor insisted. 
“Did anybody go out?” 

“Nobody,” Regan answered, ‘nobody 
except a drunken engineer in blue over- 
alls and a greasy cap. I found him com- 
ing toward the door and I threw him 
out. I don’t know how he got in.” 

“Gray hair and mustache?” 
doctor examined. 

“No,” Regan replied, ‘a clean-shaven 
man, with fair hair.” 
“Heavily built? 

old?” 

“He was heavy.” Regan 
“and he might be forty.” 

The doctor crossed the threshold and 
peered into the street. “There’s nobody 
there,” he muttered. He came in again. 
Connor was fuming at the door. 

“He’s in the house still,’”’ he insisted. 
“Come along.” The doctor followed 
him along the corridor, and turning a 
corner, they came upon a hat-boy hold- 
ing an evening coat and a clerical vest 
in his hands. He was looking at them in 
amazement, as though they were strange 
phenomena that had dropped from a 
clear sky. In the corner a wrenched-off 
Roman collar lay. The doctor grinned 
quietly. Connor turned around as he 
ran. 

“Tt’s strange,” he said. He shook his 
head in perplexity. The doctor slowed 
down to a walk, and his grin broke into 
a ruminating chuckle. 

“Strange?” he asked. “No, not 
strange. No, not at all. Merely clever!’ 


“We'll 


the 


About forty years 


admitted, 


II 


THAT Lalage Fowler could see in 
him, to make her comfortable in his 
presence, Hewlett Connor could never 
understand. Sandy-haired and _ snub- 
nosed, a trifle ungainly in his movements. 
with stubby hands that lacked deftness 
and a tongue that could say an apt thing 
only when the occasion for it had passed, 
he measured up very discreditably in- 
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deed when compared to some of the 
other men about her—with Randall 
Moller, for instance, who was the best 
dancer in the East, or with the young 
Earl of Devon, who had come across to 
America to marry money and who had 
decided, after seeing Lalage Fowler, 
that there was something to marrying for 
love, after all; or with Hellmuth 
Schroeder, whose fifty fat millions made 
Connor’s lean two appear like a pair of 
orphans looking longingly at a com- 
fortable dwelling-house. 

“I’m a useless kind of guy,” Connor 
would tell himself mournfully when 
reckoning up his chances for her hand. 
“T can handle a gun and a fishing-rod. 
I can play a decent game of polo and 
box a half-dozen stiff rounds. And I 
can handle an aéroplane decently. But. 
good Lord! there’s nothing in that.” 

Four times he had proposed to her, 
ineptly and in ill-chosen words, and four 
times she had put him off, saying that 
for the present, at least, she had no 
thought of marriage. All that had been 
within the year since Thorneycroft 
Fowler had died. Together they walked 
along Fifth Avenue, ‘he with his long. 
swinging stride, she tripping alongside, 
her dim, blue-black hair fading into her 
furs, her little, white-spatted feet twin- 
kling like mice. Together they rode in 
the park, he hunched up like a polo 
player at the last chukker, she erect on 
her little Kentucky mare as any nymph 
subduing a centaur. Together thev 
skated; and uncomplainingly she had 
suffered his awkward shuffle at dances. 

Apart from her beauty. apart from the 
soul that was in her, like some strong 
blue flower, the thing that Connor liked 
about her was her habit of restful silence 
when with him. She hardly talked at all, 
or if she did, it was with no idea of 
being entertained by conversation. If 
she wanted to say anything she said it. 
and if he had no comment to make, she 
did not press him for an answer. 
Thorneycroft Fowler had trained her too 
well in the laconic ways of strong men. 

Four times Connor had been refused 
by her, but in no case did he act like a 
rejected suitor. He turned up as though 
nothing had occurred, took her out, 
walked with her, rode with her. It was 





“My God!” Connor ejaculated. In the corridor, in the dim light, the gipsy woman was holding by the throat, stiff agains’ 
the elevator shaft, a small brown man, who clutched an oilskin-bound package beneath his left arm. His black eyes 
were protruding from their sockets; his mouth was agape; and the blood had mounted to his face until it seemed 
about to burst. With her free hand the gipsy tugged at the parcel he held beneath his left arm. 
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not as though he were certain that in the 
long run she would have him, for at no 
time could he believe that this delicate 
little Tanagra figure would permit a 
blunt and rough sportsman to be hus- 
band to her. Nevertheless, he decided, 
no other would get the chance if he 
could help it. He didn’t hesitate to tell 
it to her. 

“T’ll marry whomsoever I please,” she 
answered him, her eyes crackling sparks 
of flame. “And it wont be until when I 
please.” 

“Somebody’s got to take care of you,” 
he growled back. 

“I’m perfectly capable of taking care 
of myself,” she answered with a tilt of 
her head. 

“All right. We'll see.” he growled 
again. And there the conversation 
ended. But somehow, down in her heart, 
she knew she would marry this lank, red- 
haired sportsman, who handled aéro 
planes when others handled _ billiard 
cues, and who knew infinitely more about 
the ways of horses than the ways of 
women. But he would wait until he was 
good and tired, she said to herself, until 
she had led him a dance that would re- 
pay her for his blunt informality and 
irrepressible confidence. 


THEY had turned out of Fifth Avenue 

and down Fortieth Street to where 
her apartment was. They had been rid- 
ing in the park and they had walked 
down as they were, she in her riding 
habit, flushed, smiling, with wisps of 
hair escaping from under her bowler 
hat; he long and gaunt in his baggy 
tweeds. 

“Look, Hewlett,” she said excitedly. 
catching his arm, “down at our house.” 

Along the sidewalk, up from Sixth 
Avenue, looking aimlessly at one house 
and another, a gipsy woman was walk- 
ing. Fantastically, dramatically, the red 
and green and purple of her clothes 
stood out against the drab brownstone 
fronts and glaring whites of the houses. 
At fifty yards they could easily dis- 
tinguish every item of her dress, the red 
handkerchief about. her head held in 
place by a fillet that gleamed with little 
gold and silver coins, her flaring green 
skirt and purple shawl, the rich golden 
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brocade of her vest and the white silk 
blouse beneath it. A tall, lithe figure she 
seemed to have, the figure of a woman in 
her prime and with the carriage of an 
empress. But when they got nearer they 
noticed that her face was old and brown, 
sewed with innumerable wrinkles, in spite 
of the black eyes flashing and the black 
hair without a thread of white in it. Her 
mouth was firm and her nose was 
straight and small, and from her tiny 
brown ears great golden rings hung. 
She walked up the steps of Lalage’s 
apartment house. 

“Quick, Hewlett.” Lalage urged; 
she’s going into our place.” 

They rushed up the steps of the house 
and were close behind her the instant 
the hall-boy, an undersized Barbadian, 
pattered forward to remove her, his 
black and shining features registering 
disapproval. 

“You can’t come in here,” he said. 
“You got to get out.” 

“Leave her alone, George,” Lalage 
ordered. She turned to the gipsy and 
looked fixedly at her, and for the mo- 
ment she was held by the steady current 
of the woman’s eyes. 

“Is there anybody in this house you 
want?” Lalage asked. and she waited 
an instant for the answer she didn’t 
get. She turned to Connor. 

“T wonder what she wants, Hewlett.” 
she said. 

“Money, I guess,” Connor replied la- 
conically. He grinned and reached into 
his pocket, bringing out a two-dollar 
bill. The Barbadian hall-boy looked on 
with gaping eyes. 

“Here you are,” Connor said laugh- 
ingly. The gipsy took the money calmly. 
Calmly she opened a purse in her left 
hand and extracted another two-dollar 
bill. She rolled them into a ball and 
pitched them at the feet of the hall-boy. 

“Take those and get back to your 
kennel,” she snapped. 

She moved forward until she” was 
within a few inches of Connor and the 
girl. 

“You should have known better.” 
—her voice came deep and guttural and 
foreign-sounding.—“you with the big 
shoulders and the clean eyes! You 
should have known better, you from the 
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clear air. I am no beggar. I am a 
Romany woman—a Romany and a 
noblewoman.” 

She turned from him and _ faced 
Lalage Fowler. She stretched out her 
right arm. A little smile played about 
her eyes and mouth and her voice became 
gentle as a bird’s. 

“My little lady,” she asked, “will you 
give me your hand?” 

She took the girl’s right hand in both 
of hers and bent over it. So gracefully 
did she do it that it seemed a conde- 
scension. 

“My little lady,” the gipsy began, 
“vou were born twenty-one years ago, 
under the sign of Aries the Ram, when 
Sirius the Dog Star was high.” 

“When?” Connor gasped. 

“About the twenty-ninth of March,” 
the gipsy smiled. “And your father and 
mother died five years later in the great 
water.” 

“Somebody told you,” Lalage cried. 
She pulled her hand but the gipsy held 
it tight. She looked up into the girl’s 
eyes. 

“T can tell from the scales of a fish 
how old he is and where he was 
spawned. I can tell from the singing of 
crickets how far off is frost. My people 
teach me these things as we walk 
through the house of the world. But 
they teach me something else. They teach 
me the ancient science that has been 
theirs from the first days. They can lead 
me through the House of the Dog, and 
they teach me what can be learned from 
the Water Carrier, and from the cling- 
ing Twins. With but a pool of black 
water in my hand and the moon full, 
and I shall tell of wars to come and the 
fall of kings. I see these things, my 
little lady, and nobody tells me. I 
can see things that I could not know 
from the outside.” 

She bent over the hand again, caress- 
ing it and crooning to herself the while. 

“T see a great broad-shouldered man, 
who follows the patteran like a Romany, 
who goes into the dark corners of the 
earth. I see him on the roof of the world 
with white mountains behind him. I see 
him dying. I see him dead.” 

“That’s Thorne,” Lalage gulped, 


with a lump in her throat. The gipsy 
seemed to pay no attention. 

“T see a man coming to you from the 
roof of the world; a short, squat man, a 
man from the mountain country, who 
worships God as Allah. I see him on the 
desert. I see him in Bokhara. I see him 
crossing mountain-tops. I see him in the 
plains.” 

“Tt’s Achmet Mansur, the Napaulese,” 
Lalage cried in astonishment. 

“He is delayed. Fate crosses him 
everywhere. It throws pitfalls in his 
way, and sickness. He is at a port at 
last. I hear water lapping and the 
soughing of wind. He is on the sea. I 
see him coming. He is nearly here.” 

“He will be here at four this after- 
noon,’ Lalage said excitedly. ‘The 
Rochambeau docks at four.” 

“He has something under his arm for 
you, something he has carried night and 
day for a year—a treasure more to him 
than his life.” 

“The Crown!” she cried again. “It’s 
true, Hewlett. Do you hear? It’s true.” 

“An ancient, terrible thing,’—the 
gipsy was breathing low,—“a thing with 
a curse on it; a thing that men stretch 
forth their hands for, and their hands 
wither, and they die. Little lady, do not 
go to meet that man.” 

“What is wrong with it?” The girl 
shivered in a sudden fear. “Tell me: 
what is wrong ?” 

“There is somebody to whom it be- 
longs. Somebody who. cries for it, 
reaches out for it, comes for it in the 
night and claims it in the daytime. And 
that some one has been dead these many 
thousand years. Do not reach out your 
hand. Wait until it comes to you, and is 
thrust on you, and you cannot refuse it. 
Do not go to meet the man. Stay until 
he comes to you.” 

The gipsy straightened up suddenly, 
and moved slowly away, as though she 
had tired of speaking to Lalage and 
Connor, and the world outside was call- 
ing her. She was oblivious of their pres- 
ence, it might be, or disdainful of it. 
Lalage moved after her. 

“Please,” the girl asked, “tell me 

“T can tell you no more,” the gipsy 
said carelessly as she moved off. 


” 


Continued on page 1037 of this issue. 





UST the sort of reading the doctor would prescribe for this kind of 
weather: a very lightly told love story,—by the author of “The House of 
a Thousand Candles,”—in which a fat man is the hero, but not the lover. 








The colored elevator-boy whistled piercingly and 
dropped the car with ‘ 
a bang to the ground 
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Of Charmingville 


By Meredith Nicholson 


FLLVUSTFRATED BY JAMES MONTGOMERY FLAGG 


“IOGER G. McGILLICUDDY 
had never traveled with an 
opera company before.  In- 

— deed, he did not immediately 
realize that the young ladies and gentle- 
men, thirty in number. who had sleepily 
jostled him on the Fostoria platform 
were members of a profession adorned 
by Geraldine Farrar and Enrico Caruso. 
He was more concerned with the fact 
that No. 18 did not carry a parlor-car, 
though the common carrier to which he 
had confidingly intrusted his person had, 
through its officers and agents, promised 
him that luxury. Being a prosperous 
merchant, a partner in one of the largest 


wholesale dry-goods houses in the West. 
Mr. MeGillicuddy liked to indulge his 
two hundred and forty-three pounds in 
all the ease and comforts possible. How 
ever. he accepted the situation with 
characteristic philosophy. He fortified 
himself with the Cleveland and Cincin 
nati papers. and having taken the pre- 
caution to breakfast before leaving, he 
was disposed to view the day with se- 
renity. 

McGillicuddy had visited Fostoria for 
the praiseworthy purpose of inspecting 
a monument he had just reared to the 
memory of his Buckeye ancestors. anid 
had promised himself the pleasure of 
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spending a day at Kernville, the Gem 
City of the Wabash, to renew old cies 
with Jim Watkins, a former employee 
of his house who was now sole pro- 
prietor of the Gem City’s leading de- 
partment-store. Watkins had married a 
highly successful buyer of notions for 
the McGillicuddy house, and McGilli- 
cuddy had helped Watkins to finance his 
new venture. Watkins was a shrewd and 
successful man; his wife was an emi- 
nently capable person; and McGilli- 
cuddy looked forward with the liveliest 
pleasure to seeing them in their new 
home. 

Forbes, the manager of the Ideal 
Opera Company, engaged in the laudable 
enterprise of presenting ‘““The Prince of 
Charmingville” over the banana circuit, 
retired to the smoker to nurse his grouch 
when the train pulled out. Even the 
comedian, who had found it possible to 
minimize the arrears of his salary by 
promoting sundry small games of cards 
with Forbes as the predestined and fore- 
ordained victim, gloomily surveyed the 
manager’s austere and forbidding back 
and was convinced of the truth of the 
persistent evil rumors that the angel 
who had sent the Ideals wandering 
through the Ohio Valley in “The Prince 
of Charmingville” was suffering from an 
acute attack of cold feet and had ceased 
his remittances, 


ADVENTURE had knocked late at 
“ “ McGillicuddy’s door, but the knock 


had been insistent. Many things had 
happened to him since he first heard the 
call—things that do not usually happen 
to stout gentlemen of forty, who write 
large checks without appearing self- 
conscious and follow fluctuations in wool 
and cotton fabrics with a shrewd and 
calculating eye. 

He was a happier man than he had 
been in the old days, and he accepted 
the presence of the Ideals as a mitigating 
circumstance of the journey to Kern- 
ville. The lively conversation about him 
at once caused his eyes to roam unsee- 
ingly over his newspaper. A diffident 
man, McGillicuddy, he had grown im- 
mensely curious of late as to the employ- 
ments and habits of fragments of the 
human race that were wholly alien to 
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wholesale dry goods. He had realized 
that his life was too circumscribed ; it 
lacked variety; and his soul revolted 
against his treadmill existence—labori- 
ous hours in his office, and ample meals 
eaten at clubs where he met the same 
men every day. 

“Florette, are you there?” a girl’s 
voice demanded. ‘“‘Where’s Florette ?” 

The Ideals filled the aisle, choosing 
seats and disposing of suit-cases, and 
Florette did not disclose herself until 
the inquirer had announced with resig- 
nation her firm belief that Florette had 
been left behind. 

“Well, Myrtle, what’s biting you so 
hard ?” 

This from Florette, who had not been 
left behind but had lingered on the plat- 
form conversing with a young gentleman 
who had shown her many flattering at- 
tentions during the Fostoria engagement. 

All that Myrtle wanted was her pearl- 
handled nail-file, and when Florette de- 
clared that she would not open her suit- 
case again to please anyone, Myrtle said, 
“Oh, very well!” and added in an under- 
tone a critical comment of a general 
nature as to the nerve of some people— 
some people being presumably Florette— 
who borrow pearl-handled nail-files and 
then conceal them in inaccessible suit- 
cases. 

Being a lover of mankind, McGilli- 
cuddy was distressed to find that, judg- 
ing by their acrimonious conversation, 
these young people apparently hated 
each other and all the world. Musical 
comedies were not distasteful to him, and 
he had assumed that the good cheer of 
such entertainments is only an expression 
of the natural effervescence of the 
players. This clearly was not true of the 
Ideals, who spent half an hour settling 
themselves, looking for mislaid candy- 
boxes and magazines, abusing the rail- 
road schedules, discussing a rumor that 
“The Red Mill” was to be revived in 
1919, and the reported raising of Mary 
Pickford’s salary to seven thousand dol- 
lars a month—just think of that, girls! 

McGillicuddy, midway of the coach, 
became absorbed in these revelations. 
The men of the company had gone 
promptly to the smoker, and save for 
two bearded Dunkards on their way to 
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a religious conference, McGillicuddy was 
the only male in the car. 

“Who’s your little friend, Irene?” 

This inquiry, proceeding from some- 
where in the rear of the car, seemed 
intended for a young person immediately 
in front of McGillicuddy whose abun- 
dant blond hair had already impressed 
itself upon his attention. 

Irene turned her head ; a pair of violet 
eyes swept McGillicuddy carelessly and 
then sought the impudent inquirer be- 
yond. 

“Nothing doing !’’ she replied. 


HE train stopped suddenly, was 

jerked into motion again—and 
Trene’s hat tumbled out of the rack and 
lighted on McGillicuddy’s knees. 

His efforts to restore the hat to the 
rack afforded entertainment for the 
entire car. Those in front of him turned 
to enjoy the spectacle. It was a small, 
frail trifle of straw, adorned with a 
single feather, and it seemed absurd that 
a man of McGillicuddy’s size should be 
baffled in his efforts to dispose of it. He 
first tried gentle means, but owing to the 
swaying of the coach and the shortness 
of McGillicuddy’s right arm, these at- 
tempts failed dismally. Then he began 
hopping, clapping the hat against the 
edge of the rack as he rose, and then 
catching it in both hands as it fell. 
Irene had turned around the better to 
observe the struggle. The other Ideals 
first giggled and then shrieked delight- 
edly as McGillicuddy’s hopping experi- 
ments continued. 

“As a hopper, De Wolf hasn’t any- 
thing on that,” remarked one of the com- 
pany in a languid tone that McGilli- 
cuddy found highly irritating. He also 
was conscious of the presence in Irene’s 
hat of a long pin with a malevolent keen 
point. It had stabbed him _ twice, 
viciously. Efforts to catch the hat with- 
out being stuck by the pin added zest 
to his undertaking. His dignity suffered, 
and dignity is precious to a man who 
has failed after heroic efforts to bring 
his weight under two hundred and forty- 
three pounds. At the seventh trial the 
hat hung in the rack for a tantalizing 
instant, and McGillicuddy, taken off 
guard, narrowly missed it as it fell again. 
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This time it proved even more elusive 
than before. It seemed anxious to con- 
tribute as much as possible to the pre- 
vailing gayety. McGillicuddy resorted 
to juggling, but the hat rebounded from 
his hands like a tennis-ball tossed on a 
racket. Irene now rose and joined in 
the effort to capture it. 

“Oh, don’t ie remarked. 


bother!” she 


“T’ll put it on my seat.” 

“In just a moment!” panted McGilli- 
cuddy as he caught her hands with the 
hat. “Just a moment more!” 

“Yale has the ball!” piped some one. 

But McGillicuddy had no intention of 
being thwarted in the performance of a 
chivalrous act. He owned a half-interest 
in a millinery-factory and had no great 
respect for hats as merchandise. He 
clasped Irene’s hat to his bosom with his 
left hand and clambered upon the seat. 
Then, with a well-feigned air of non- 
chalance, he planted the hat safely in the 
rack and anchored it by driving the pin 
into the silk cover of his umbrella. He 
surveyed his fellow-passengers with a 
benevolent, satisfied smile, took Irene’s 
hand—outstretched solicitously—and by 
its aid regained his seat without mishap. 

The Ideals applauded. McGillicuddy 
ceased mopping his face to wave his 
handkerchief—the gentlest, the most 
decorous flutter of monogrammed linen, 
not in any manner compromising to a 
man of McGillicuddy’s moral character 
and commercial rating. 

The Ideals were now convinced that 
McGillicuddy was a good fellow worthy 
of their comradeship. His fight with 
Irene’s hat had cleared the atmosphere 
in the stuffy coach and brought them to 
good humor. A tired-looking girl across 
the aisle smiled at him as though he 
were her dearest friend and begged the 
loan of a newspaper. Irene sat upon one 
foot that she might turn around and 
converse with McGillicuddy face to 
face. Others of the company took occa- 
sion to stroll down the aisle for a closer 
inspection of the amiable gentleman in 
the gray suit, whose traveling-bag was 
real seal and who bore other marks of 
prosperity. 

“We play Kernville to-night,” said 
Irene in a tone that implied that the 
Ideals were conferring the greatest boon 
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It was not in McGillicuddy’s soul to suffer any girl to famish in his presence. He told the train-boy to pass the basket 
was so pleased with the generous spirit in which the Ideals had availed themselves of his hospitality 
sat became the center of the car. Anyone seeing the Ideals flutter- 
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down the aisle and bring the bill to him. When the boy reappeared, the basket had been emptied. McGillicuddy 
that he gave the boy a five-dollar bill and told him to keep the change. Where McGillicuddy 
ing about him might have thought him an old friend and comrade. 
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upon the Gem City of the Wabash in 
condescending to pause there. “We've 
been out six weeks and are booked till 
April. Oh no, I don’t mind the travel- 
ing—but these one night-stands—well, 
believe me! But it’s the only life!” 


HE nobility of this avowal of devo- 

tion to her laborious profession im- 
pressed McGillicuddy. Her eyes were 
receiving his more deliberate attention. 
They were fine eyes ;. he noticed also that 
Irene’s face showed none of the linger- 
ing vestiges of the make-up box that he 
had noted with mild disapproval on the 
faces of the other girls. Freckles were 
visible about her nose, and there is 
something wholesome and reassuring and 
appealing about freckles. Being a 
practical business man, he speculated as 
to the salary-list of the Ideal Company ; 
and as an experienced dry-goods jobber, 
he appraised her attire as accurately as 
though he had seen the original invoice. 
He had met a few distinguished actors 
in his time, and had once dined with 
John Drew; but no ladies of the pro- 
fession had ever illumined his horizon. 
It was almost unbelievable that he was 
traveling in this intimate fashion with 
a musical-comedy company. 

A tall young woman who had beguiled 
the brakeman into turning a seat for her 
special comfort was sprawled out reading 
a magazine, quite oblivious of her com- 
panions. Irene informed McGillicuddy 
that this was Miss Ashley, the star of the 
company. The manner in which Miss 
Ashley turned her back upon the other 
Ideals argued for a haughty and dis- 
dainful nature. McGillicuddy formed a 
low estimate of Miss Ashley’s manners 
and attainments from this aloofness and 
also from the fact that Irene evidently 
did not wholly admire her. 

“Business good?” he asked. 

“Rotten!”’ Trene confessed readily. 

“YT should think if yo could play in 
larger cities—’’ McGillicuddy suggested. 

“This piece! Well, if you could see 
the show once, you wouldn't talk about 
larger cities! We just about get by the 
tanks—that’s all!” 

It was evident that in spite of her 
declaration of loyalty to the profession. 
Irene was finding the lot of an Ideal 
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not altogether a happy one. Another of 
the sisterhood now sat upon the arm of 
McGillicuddy’s seat and asked Irene for 
the love of Mike to lend her a quarter. 

“I didn’t get a thing for breakfast ex- 
cept a cup of coffee; I’m perishing for a 
piece of chocolate.” 

It was not in McGillicuddy’s soul to 
suffer any girl to famish in his presence. 
He told the train-boy to pass the basket 
down the aisle and bring the bill to him. 
When the boy reappeared, the basket had 
been emptied. McGillicuddy was so 
pleased with the generous spirit in which 
the Ideals had availed themselves of his 
hospitality that he gave the boy a five- 
dollar bill and told him to keep the 
change. 

Where McGillicuddy sat became the 
center of the car. Anyone seeing the 
Ideals fluttering about him might have 
thought him an old friend and comrace. 
His attitude toward them was genially 
and tolerantly avuncular. No uncle could 
have been kinder; no nieces could have 
been more charmingly respectful, more 
respectfully intimate. He deplored the 
desert wastes in his life that had never 
been glorified by Ideals. In an hour’s 
time he learned more of the stage than 
he had ever known before. He had 
never met such people; he had never 
dreamed of their existence! 

A little brown-eyed girl with a be- 
guiling short upper lip (she was Annette 
Booth, and did a dancing specialty, Irene 
told him) sat down beside him and re- 
moved his scarfpin with the avowed in- 
tention of enhancing the artistic structure 
of his tie. She admired the pearl so 
extravagantly that if he hadn’t been re- 
strained by a feeling of delicacy, a fear 
that it might be presumptuous on his 
part to offer jewelry to a young lady 
to whom he had never been formally in- 
troduced, he would have asked her to 
accept it as a keepsake. 

Noting and respecting his scruples, 
Annette thrust the pin into her shirt 
waist absently and carelessly forgot its 
existence. McGillicuddy pretended not 
to notice the transfer. The incident did 
not, however, escape Irene, who shook 
her head at Annette. McGillicuddy saw 
this, but while he thought none the less 
of Annette for removing the pin in a 
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spirit of girlish playfulness, he liked 
Irene the more for the shake of her head. 
In a frame of mind to be pleased with 
anything an Ideal did, he was already 
mentally debating just what he could 
do at Kernville that night to express his 
interest in the drama as represented by 
these daughters of Thespis. 

When at noon the train paused for 
refreshments, McGillicuddy paid for the 
hungry Ideals’ raid on the lunch-counter. 
By this time he was established on terms 
of the most cordial friendship with 
Irene. A shrewd judge of character, 
he was struck increasingly by the number 
of ways in which she was not like the 
rest of the Ideals. For one thing, she 
had manifested a less voracious hunger 
in the lunch-room, and this spoke for 
superior breeding. Taken off guard, she 
seemed a little wistful—not wholly 
happy in her surroundings. Her name 
was Mortimer, McGillicuddy learned ; 
Florette’s was Follansby. 

“Of course they’re just stage names,” 
Florette explained; and McGillicuddy 
felt that he was breathing the true 
atmosphere. 

Generously encouraging his apparent 
preference for Irene, Florette spoke of 
her friend with the utmost friendliness. 

“Trene has a very good natural voice, 
but of course it’s never had the proper 
training. This is her first season. Me? 
I’ve been on the stage four years—can 
you beat it?” 

McGillicuddy could not beat it. He 
expressed his astonishment that one so 
young could possibly have been in pro- 
fessional life for any such period. 

“Trene’s only eighteen! To-morrow’s 
her birthday!” 

“Really!” exclaimed McGillicuddy. 

“She’s terribly sensitive,” Florette con- 
tinued. “But you got to get that out 
o’ your system. A girl like her, who 
aint naturally fitted for a professional 
career, and cries when she gets a call- 
down, had better get married and play 
the girl with the hoe in her own little 
garden. Lord! If Forbes talked to me 
the way he does to Irene, I’d sure retire 
to private life!” 

McGillicuddy hated Forbes for his 
lack of consideration for Irene. He 
had observed Forbes at the lunch-counter 
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and had formed the lowest opinion of 
him. McGillicuddy felt deeply that a 
man with so many young lives in his 
keeping should be a gentleman. 


ATER in the afternoon Irene sat be- 

side McGillicuddy and became con- 
fidential. Her bravado of the morning 
had passed, and she talked of herself 
frankly and without affectation. 

“My people don’t know what I’m 
doing,” she confessed. “I ran away from 
home to go on the stage.” 

McGillicuddy’s face betokened grav- 
ity. He did not like the idea of girls’ 
running away from home for any pur- 
pose. 

“This show can’t last much longer, 
and I don’t know where I’m going to 
land. My home is in Wisconsin, and I 
sang in the church choir in my home 
town. My father is rich, for a place like 
that. Papa and Mamma want me to 
marry Papa’s partner,—a widower with 
two children!—and they made me very 
unhappy about it. So I ran away to 
Chicago and got a place in the Ideal 
Company. Just between you and me, 
I’m not very crazy about the stage, and 
if it weren’t for these nice, hard-working 
people, I’d be glad to see the show 
close.” 

“The—er—man they wanted you to 
marry didn’t appeal to you? Perhaps 
there is some one else?” McGillicuddy 
murmured sympathetically. 

A tear—a large one—suddenly rolled 
down Irene’s cheek. 

“Yes; there zs some one else. We’re 
engaged, and as soon as Dick—Richard 
Varney is his name—gets a place he’s 
waiting for in the bank at home.—it will 
be only a few months,—we’re going to be 
married.” 

“Richard—Mr. Varney is out of em- 
ployment, is he?” asked McGillicuddy 
solicitously, running over in his mind 
possible openings in his own establish- 
ment for a young man capable of holding 
down a bank job. 

“Yes; Richard was head bookkeeper 
for Papa, but after he began paying me 
attentions and I refused to marry the 
way they wanted me to, Papa discharged 
him.” 

McGillicuddy, a bachelor, marveled 
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at the hardness of the paternal 
heart. He was sure that Richard 
was a nice fellow. 

“You hear from 
you 2?” 

“Oh, yes; he has our route-list. 
and we write regularly.” 

“Um!” said MecGillicuddy ap- 
provingly. 


Richard, do 


RRIVING at Kernville, Mc 
Gillicuddy was accompanied 
to the Dixon House by all the 
Ideals that could pack themselves 
into the bus. When he reached his 
room, he was still conscious of their 
presence in other parts of the hotel. 
One of them had attacked a piano on 
the parlor floor, and rag-time melo 
dies, with the loud pedal on, rose to 
him through the elevator-shaft. His 
room was on the fourth and last floor, 
midway of the corridor, and across a low 
intervening roof he read a sign on the 
wall beyond—James Watkins & Co.— 
Dry Goons, SHOES AND MILLINERY. 
He remembered with satisfaction that 
he had forgotten to wire Watkins of the 
exact hour of his approach, and there 
fore was free to spend the evening as he 
liked. Moreover, he had already engaged 
himself to eat six o’clock dinner with 
Irene and Florette, and it would be diffi- 
cult to explain to Watkins his engage- 
ment elsewhere. He had recalled that 
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Barkley, one of his traveling men, who 
“made” Kernville, was about due there, 
and he had added Florette as a chap- 


“| hope Papa wont hurt Dick!” Irene moaned. ‘Don't 
bade her flatten herself against the wall, and he addressed 
dry-goods store. It opened far more easily than he had ex- 
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eron against any possible meeting with 
his alert salesman, who might carry back 
to Chicago the strange news that the 
head of the house was buying suppers 
for chorus-girls in out-of-the-way places. 

McGillicuddy convoyed Irene and 
Florette to the stage-door of the Grand 
Opera House and promised them supper 
after the performance. 

Seventy-five citizens of Kernville had 
seen and heard one act of “The Prince 
of Charmingville,” without any visible 
exhibition of pleasurable emotion, when 
Roger G. McGillicuddy found himself 
an object of attention. 

The sheriff of the county, armed with 
a writ of attachment, had found Forbes 
in the box-office watching the count-up. 


Forbes, having had previous experience 
of the law and being a resourceful per- 
son, assured the sheriff that the manager 
was inside and that it would be sheer 
folly to attach the box-office receipts 
when the Ideal Company was perfectly 
solvent. The sheriff permitted himself 
to be led to the box where McGillicuddy 
sat in solitary state, and made known 
his business. 

McGillicuddy was surprised but in 
no wise disconcerted. He followed the 
sheriff to the box-office, from which 
Forbes had already departed with the 
company’s share of the receipts—indeed, 
he had even now caught an interurban 
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worry about Dick!” McGillicuddy admonished. “We'll take care of that later.” He 
himself to the business of inserting the pipe through a crack in an iron shutter of the 
pected, and he made mental note that he must caution Watkins against such carelessness. 
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car for Indianapolis and all points 
south, leaving the company to whistle for 
two weeks’ salary. 

“I’ve got to have three hundred dol- 
lars cash, or I’ll hold the company’s 
traps,” declared the sheriff. 

The lawyer who had precipitated the 
crisis in the affairs of the Ideals now 
appeared and berated the house-manager 
for conniving at Forbes’ flight. The 
sheriff threatened him with dire conse- 
quences if he ever played such a trick 
upon him again. McGillicuddy’s tender 
heart was struck with fear for the Ideals. 
Unless three hundred dollars was im- 
mediately forthcoming, they would be 
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out of business. 
He took the at- 
torney’s receipt 
, for the claims in 
Y full and regained 
i ; his box in the 
middle of the 
second act just 
in time to hear 
Irene speak her 
only line—and it 
was a stupid one. 
Modest as 
were his claims 
to recognition as 
a dramatic critic, 
McGillicuddy 
knew that ‘The 
Prince of Charm- 
ingville”’ was a 
poor show. The 
Ideals worked 
hard; he was im- 
pressed by their 
zeal and _ indus- 
try; but the 
harder _ they 
worked, the 
sadder book and 
music became. 
McGillicuddy 
was a_ practical 
man, and he 
watched the 
piece _ proceed 
with the melan- 
choly knowledge 
that the Ideals 
would never get 
beyond Kernville. 
He returned to the hotel to await the 
coming of Irene and Florette, for whom 
he ordered the best supper the Dixon 
House offered. Members of the company, 
hurrying back from the theater, execrated 
the faithless Forbes and discussed in 
bitter terms their unpaid salaries and 
the future that hung darkly before them. 
They eyed McGillic uddy hopefully. 
A young man who explained that he was 
the stage-manager offered to assume the 
burden of moving the company to Ter- 
ryville, its next stop; all he asked was 
the carfare. There was a county fair in 
progress in Terryville, and they couldn't 
help doing business. McGillicuddy was 
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pleased by the young man’s deference 
and agreed to supply the necessary funds. 

Irene and Florette poured out their 
gratitude at the supper-table. Florette 
had been stranded frequently, artd she 
accepted such experiences with cynical 
resignation. 

“You’re the good sport, all right!” 
Florette declared. ‘We all know what 
you did, and you can bet we’re strong 
for you!” 

McGillicuddy, whose usual retiring 
hour was ten, broke up his party at 
twelve-thirty. In the most delicate man- 
ner possible he begged Irene and Flo- 
rette not to trouble about their hotel 
bills when they left the next morning, 
as he craved the privilege of adjusting 
them. 

Irene wept at this; Florette rap- 
turously flung her arms about his neck 
and kissed him. This incident occurred 
at the door of the room the girls had 
taken together and was observed by the 
colored elevator-boy, who whistled pierc- 
ingly and dropped the car with a bang 
to the ground floor. 

McGillicuddy sought the privacy of 
his own room and surveyed himself in the 
mirror. It had been a long time since 
he had been kissed by anyone but his 
sister and her children, and he was not 
sure but that Florette had carried her 
gratitude to a dangerous extreme; but 
the experience was, on the whole, agree- 
able and satisfying. 


E was unfastening his tie, recalling, 

without bitterness, that the impul- 

sive Annette had not returned his pin, 
when the telephone tinkled. 

“This is the sheriff,” said a voice he 
recognized; “are you the manager of 
the Ideal Opera Company I settled with 
awhile ago?” 

McGillicuddy hesitated. In paying 
three hundred dollars to get rid of the 
writ of attachment, he had beyond doubt 
laid himself open to the grave suspicion 
of being the responsible head of the 
Ideals. As the members of the ill-fated 
company might again need his assistance, 
it seemed cowardly to dodge responsi- 
bility now. 

“Yes,” he answered, after the sheriff 
had repeated his question. 













“Well, you wait right there till I 
get over to the hotel. I got a writ o’ 
habeas corpus to serve on you!” 

“What?” demanded McGillicuddy 
faintly. 

“The father o’ one o’ the girls in your 
company is here with a lawyer,—yes, 
here at the jail,—making out the papers. 
You stay right there—understand? I’m 
sending a deputy over to watch you. 
Don’t try to put anything over on me!” 

McGillicuddy doddered. Sheriffs had 
never entered into his scheme of life. 
The thing had an ugly sound. He was 
not anxious to be haled into court for un- 
lawfully withholding a young woman 
from her parents. As he cogitated, he 
was aroused by a quick rap on the door, 
and his name was called tearfully. 

“Tt’s Irene!” sobbed a voice. 

McGillicuddy opened the door guard- 
edly for a discreet parley, but Irene, 
wrapped in a bath-wrapper, pushed her 
way into the room and sank, sobbing 
breathlessly, into a chair. 

“This will never do, Miss Mortimer 
—it wont do at all!’ he said sternly. 

“T just had a note from Dick. Dick’s 
here! He’s just come and is here in this 
hotel! He’s waiting for me in the parlor 
—I just talked to him on the telephone ; 
and he says Papa has followed him here 
and is going to have me arrested and take 
me ho-um!” 

“Of course, as you’re not of age, your 
father probably has every right to do so, 
Miss Mortimer. But the situation is un- 
fortunate—deplorable !”” 

It was clear to Roger G. McGillicuddy 
that the time had come for him to ex- 
tricate himself from the multiplying 
difficulties attendant upon the angeling 
of an opera company. Yet it seemed 
that every consideration of chivalry and 
honor demanded that he should, at any 
personal sacrifice, stand by Irene at this 
crisis in her life. 

“You’re sure Richard is in town?” he 
asked, stepping briskly to the window 
and surveying the fire-escape. 

“He’s waiting ; he wants me to marry 
him before Papa can get me; but I’m 
afraid to go downstairs for fear Papa 
will see me! He’s got a lawyer, and Dick 
says he’s ter-ri-bly an-gry!” 

“Are you satisfied that you really love 
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this young man?” McGillicuddy asked 
as [rene rose and seized his hands. Even 
with her hair tousled and her eyes brim- 
ming, Irene indisputably was a very 
pretty girl. 

“T never loved anyone else! I 
live without him!” 

“Stop crying ; that’s a good little girl! 
What’s your father’s name?” 

“Arthur J. Barnes, of Barnes & Col- 
lins, Fond du Lac.” 

“No!” McGillicuddy blurted. “I’ve 
sold your father goods for twenty years! 
And he wants you to marry old Sam 
Collins !”’ 

“Y-e-s; and Mr. Collins 
c-h-i-1-d-e-r-e-n !”” sobbed Irene. 

“It’s outrageous! You are quite right 
in refusing. I'll not allow it!” declared 
McGillicuddy with great firmness. 

Once more the telephone jingled. 
Simultaneously there rose sounds of a 
furious pounding in the direction of 
Irene’s room. A man’s voice was de- 
manding the immediate opening of the 
door. 

“It’s Papa!” moaned Irene. 

Florette’s screams, as the attack upon 
her door continued, rang out shrilly. ‘The 
whole floor was aroused, and alarmed 
guests were flocking into the hall. 

“Florette sent me in here and promised 
she wouldn’t open the door, and they 
think I’m in there,” said Irene. 

It was very much in McGillicuddy’s 
mind that his room was no place for 
Irene. He must get her out of it as 
expeditiously as possible. A sharp knock 
on the door sent him on tiptoe to the 
window, dragging Irene after him. 

‘We'll see what we can do, little girl!” 
he whispered. “Get out of the window 
and climb down the fire-escape and wait 
for me.” 


can’t 


has two 
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RENE ceased crying when she saw 

that McGillicuddy meant to help her, 
and she climbed out on the ladder with 
alacrity. The attack on his door had 
been abandoned, and his visitors were re- 
newing their attention to the portal be- 
hind which Florette continued to scream 
dismally. 

“T’ll unlock my door,” said McGil- 
licuddy daringly, ‘and they'll think I 
went out that way.” 
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Irene’s head had already disappeared, 
and McGillicuddy, not without difficulty, 
clambered out, drew down his window 
carefully and began his descent into the 
unknown. The ladder shook under his 
weight as he slowly made his way down- 
ward. There was an unfortunate hiatus 
between the lowest round and the roof 
of the adjoining building, and after kick- 
ing the air wildly in search for a foot- 
ing, he pitched forward, scraping a con- 
siderable area of gravel roof with his 
hands. 

“T hope you’re not hurt!” cried Irene, 
assisting him to rise. 

“Not at all!” panted McGillicuddy. 

The zest-of adventure was upon him, 
and he grasped Irene’s cold hand and 
dragged her across the roof toward the 
Watkins establishment, the two upper 
stories of which loomed dimly above 
them. He stumbled upon something that 
proved to be a short piece of gas-pipe, 
and fortified with this, he continued his 
flight. In the street below, an automobile 
approached at high speed and stopped 
with a discordant squeaking of brakes in 
front of the hotel. 

“The sheriff!” 
tered. 

“I hope Papa wont hurt Dick!” Irene 
moaned. “Dick hasn’t done anything!” 

“Don’t worry about Dick!” McGil- 
licuddy admonished. ‘We'll take care 
of that later.” 

He bade her flatten herself against the 
wall, and he addressed himself to the 
business of inserting the pipe through a 
crack in an iron shutter of the dry-goods 
store. It opened far more easily than he 
had expected, and he made mental note 
that he must caution Watkins against 
such carelessness. To his gratification, 
the catch of the window within had not 
been fastened. He raised the sash cau- 
tiously and thrust his head in. It was 
within the range of possibilities that 
there might be a watchman to reckon 
with, but now that he was committed 
to the adventure, the idea of encounter- 
ing a watchman was not appalling. He 
stood erect inside and moving away from 
the window, struck a match. Its light 
fell first upon a strange apparition whose 
presence, slowly disclosed as the match 
flared, gave him a bad moment. But it 
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proved to be nothing more hostile than 
a manikin dressed in a new fall suit. 

He returned to the window and drew 
Irene in after him. This done, he closed 
the shutter and lowered the window. 
Groping about by the light of matches, 
he found a bracket and turned on a light. 

“T guess we're all right for a minute,” 
he said, mopping his face. 


E was alone at one o’clock in the 

morning in a dry-goods store, in the 
company of a young woman whose neces- 
sities in the way of raiment were im- 
mediate. If he carried through his now 
definitely formed program, Irene must 
be appareled in something more becom- 
ing than a bath-wrapper; and nothing 
could have been luckier than this choice 
of Watkins’ store as a refuge. The 
shutter screened the ready-to-wear de- 
partment from the eyes of sheriffs and 
other hateful persons. And McGillicuddy 
reckoned that the sheriff, having already 
seen him, could hardly have failed to 
observe his proportions and was there- 
fore unlikely to consider fire-escapes as 
a medium by which a gentleman of Mc- 
Gillicuddy’s weight would seek safety. 

McGillicuddy had never been more 
calm; neither had he ever suffered more 
from heat. The air in the closed store 
was oppressive, and his melted collar 
clung to his neck with disagreeable 
tenacity. 

“Trene,” he began, “—but Irene isn’t 
really your name?” 

“Mabel,” said Irene. Mabel, he re- 
flected, was a much more appropriate 
name than Irene for a girl with a sprin- 
kling of freckles around her nose. 

“Mabel, will you—er—look through 
the stock here and find some clothing. 
I suggest a gown suitable for traveling. 
We are burglars,” he continued, smiling 
at her pleased surprise. ‘“‘We are burglars, 
and yet we are hardly that, either, as I 
know the proprietor very well and will 
reimburse him for his losses in the morn- 
ing. As I recall the arrangement of the 
building, the office is on the first floor, 
and I’m going down there to use the 
telephone.” 

Leaving Mabel busily engaged in 
inspecting fall suits, McGillicuddy 
gained the first floor, where, at the rear, 


he found Watkins’ private office. He 
turned on a light over the proprietor’s 
desk and putting on his glasses, found 
Watkins’ residence duly registered in the 
telephone-book. After a long delay a 
male voice snarled at him sleepily. 

“That you, Jim?” asked McGiilicuddy. 

The announcement that Roger G. 
McGillicuddy was in town took the sleep 
out of Watkins’ voice immediately. 

“Good Lord! Come right up to the 
house!” came over the wire in hospi- 
table accents. 

“Is Mrs. Watkins at home?” inquired 
McGillicuddy. 

“Yes; we were expecting you, and 
your room’s all ready,” replied Watkins. 
“Where are you—at the station or the 
Dixon House ?” 

“T’m at the store,” McGillicuddy re- 
plied. “Be careful—be very careful— 
I want to tell you something, Jim.” 

Watkins seemed to have lost confi- 
dence in his sense of hearing. A full 
minute was expended by McGillicuddy 
in assuring his friend that he was indeed 
in Watkins’ dry-goods store on Main 
Street. 

“Keep still, Jim; I’m in a hurry!” 

McGillicuddy heard Watkins yell to 
his wife to be quiet—that the store was 
not on fire. 

“Listen to me, Jim. I’m in your office, 
talking from your desk. Do you get that? 
There’s a young lady here—on the 
ready-to-wear floor Yes, — don’t 
be silly!—a young lady! Her father’s 
chasing her, and I helped her get out of 
the hotel. I got mixed up with an opera 
company Yes, an opera company ; 
and they thought I was boss of the thing, 
and they’re out looking for me with legal 
papers. Yes, the sheriff’s looking for me! 
It’s habeas corpus—do you get that?” 

Watkins’ repetition of the words 
“sheriff” and “habeas corpus” evoked a 
shriek from Mrs. Watkins that was 
plainly audible to McGillicuddy. ‘Time 
was lost while the perturbed lady was 
again quieted. 

“T want your wife to take charge of 
the girl until she can be married. What's 
that? No! No! /’m not going to marry 
her! There’s a young fellow at the hotel 
that’s ready to marry her. What? Of 
course I stand for it! Yes; of course 





McGillicuddy felt that he owed the man an explanation if not an apology. 
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But the darky was in no humor 


His chief purpose in life seemed to be to escape from the presence of the 


stout burglar who had invaded the sacred precincts of the Watkins emporium. 


I’m all right! Get your machine out; 
come in the back way so they wont see 
you from the hotel, and I’ll be ready to 
go up to your house with the girl. Fif- 


had 


teen minutes! Well, make it ten, Jim! 


N cGILLICUDDY turned off the 
light, opened the window by the 
desk, loosened the shutter and peered 
through the crack. Apparently the hotel 
was in a state of panic. Lights shone in 
all the windows, and men and women 
in night dress were bending out, watch- 
ing the result of the search. A man bear 
ing a lantern ran through the alley, 
shouting to some one in the street. The 
view from the window was worthy of 
longer contemplation than McGillicuddy 
had time to bestow upon it. Two girls. 
undoubtedly Ideals, in their enjoyment 
of the excitement. were lifting their 
voices melodiously in an air from ‘The 
Prince of Charmingville.” 
McGillicuddy fastened the shutter and 


struck a match. As he turned around, 
he became aware of a face thrust through 
the door of the private office—the face 
of a negro with the whites of his eyes 
showing grotesquely. McGillicuddy, 
taken off guard, wavered. As he toppled 
unsteadily, he was even more startled 
by a shriek that broke from this un- 
looked-for visitor, who turned and ran 
away with a lively patter of feet. A 
moment later the lights flashed upon 
tables on which millinery was displayed, 
and at the farther end of the room Me 
Gillicuddy saw a half-clad negro staring 
at him with wide-open mouth and rolling 
eyes. 

McGillicuddy began advancing to 
ward him with the dignity enforced upon 
a gentleman of his weight. 

“Listen to me, my man,” he began 
ingratiatingly. “If you’re the watchman 
here—” 

McGillicuddy, smiling benevolently. 
advanced toward the terror-stricken man. 
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talking to him cooingly like a stranger 
trying to establish friendly relations with 
a flirtatious terrier. He had no inten- 
tion of being thwarted by a nervous 
watchman who, if he escaped, would 
undoubtedly summon the police and 
spoil McGillicuddy’s further plans. 
Still, he felt that he owed the man an 
explanation if not an apology. 

But the darky was in no humor for 
conversation. His chief purpose in life 
seemed to be to escape from the presence 
of the stout burglar who had invaded the 
sacred precincts of the Watkins em- 
porium. It was clear that he distrusted 
McGillicuddy’s intentions. He continued 
to back away as McGillicuddy ap- 
proached, and finding that the distance 
lessened steadily, he turned suddenly and 
dashed down the room. In _ unsuccess- 
fully hurdling a chair, he fell with a 
crash—but continued his flight and find- 
ing only a solid wall ahead, plunged 
into a closet and buried himself from 
sight. 

McGillicuddy threw himself against 
the door and drove it shut with a bang 
that echoed hollowly through the build- 
ing. After spending several minutes in 
vain efforts to engage the prisoner in 
conversation, McGillicuddy regretfully 
turned the key. He was pained by the 
thought of leaving a conscientious and 
trusted employee locked in a dark closet, 
but as the door did not fit snugly, it was 
unlikely that the man would smother 
before some one turned up to release him. 


URNING off the lights, McGil- 

licuddy ascended to the suits-depart- 
ment and found Mabel fully attired. She 
had even rearranged her hair, and he 
found her a most presentable Mabel in- 
deed. The opportunity to choose from 
the entire stock of the store had not 
tempted the discerning and _ critical 
Mabel. Knowing that in her father’s 
store the manikins were outfitted with 
the most desirable garments, she had 
stripped a dummy of its tasteful adorn- 
ments and appropriated the clothes to 
her own use. She had entirely recovered 
her self-possession and smiled hopefully 
as she saw that McGillicuddy had not 
rT in his determination to protect 
ner. 
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“Here’s a hat I picked up—I thought 
you would like the blue feather,” Mc- 
Gillicuddy remarked, extending a pretty 
millinery trifle. 

Mabel clapped on the hat and eyed 
herself with undisguised satisfaction in 
a mirror. “What was that noise I heard 
downstairs?” she asked. 

“T met the watchman,” McGillicuddy 
answered, ‘‘and the poor fellow seemed 
to be greatly alarmed, but he wont 
trouble us further.” 

“T was afraid you might be hurt; | 
should feel dreadful if anything hap- 
pened to you!” said Mabel. 

“You needn’t be at all troubled,” said 
McGillicuddy, endeavoring to control his 
accelerated breathing. “I never felt 
better in my life!” 

His palms still stung from his slide on 
the gravel roof, and he was sensible of 
bruises on his legs, the result of bumps 
against the millinery tables. 

When they reached the stairs on their 
way to the ground floor, the imprisoned 
negro could be heard kicking the door 
with a rhythmical staccato possible only 
to a man who is lying on his back and 
using both feet. 

“The room is rather small,” McGil- 
licuddy remarked in reply to Mabel’s 
frightened whisper, “‘but I think the lock 
will hold.” 

As they reached the rear door, an 
automobile drew up in haste. 

“You must trust me implicitly; it’s a 
friend of mine who will take good care 
of you,” he said as he opened the door. 

“NM cGillicuddy ?” anxiously questioned 
a man who stood beside the machine. 

“Good morning, Jim!” said the ad- 
venturer composedly. “Let ’er out for 
your house as fast as you can. We have 
no time to waste !”’ 

Without parley Watkins slammed the 
big doors shut. McGillicuddy helped 
Mabel into the back seat and sat down 
beside Watkins. As the car leaped for 
ward, a man shouted from the rear of 
the hotel and was quickly joined by 
others who sprang into view in the dim 
light of the alley. McGillicuddy turned 
as the car crossed the next street and saw 
a crowd gathering. 

“Run around a bit to throw~’em off,” 
he suggested. 
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The cool air was grateful to him after 
the dead air of the store. He experienced 
a sense of exhilaration he had rarely 
known before, as he explained to Wat- 
kins his further plans. 

“Tt’s better that I shouldn’t be too 
conspicuous in this matter, Jim. Run to 
‘your house, and then I’ll ask you to wake 
up the county clerk and get a marriage- 
license and a minister.” 

Watkins listened in silence, save for 
an occasional chuckle. 

“The sheriff is a friend of mine,” he 
remarked. “I hope he wont have to lock 
me up!” 

Mrs. Watkins received them with as 
much serenity as could be expected in 
view of the fact that McGillicuddy had 
been for many years her synonym of all 
that is sober, tranquil and becoming in 
a man of unassailable moral character. 

It was with a distinct shock that she 
saw McGillicuddy, always meticulous in 
the care of his person, with a black 
smudge across his perspiring face and 
a collar that bore a striking resemblance 
to a dishrag, to say nothing of a dangling 
pocket where his coat had caught the 
end of a counter in his gallop through 
the fall millinery. 

“Sorry to bother you with all this,” 
he apologized, “but I couldn’t turn my 
back on a girl like Mabel!” 


ATKINS roused the county clerk 

by telephone, found that that official 
kept blank marriage-licenses at home 
against just such unforeseeable demands 
and hurried away to his house. Mrs. 
Watkins summoned a minister from 
around the corner, and Mabel called the 
hotel to apprise her startled lover of her 
whereabouts and enjoin him to the exer- 
cise of every precaution in hurrying to 
the Watkins house. 

“He says there’s a terrible fuss at the 
hotel!’ she exclaimed as she turned away 
from the telephone. ‘They think I’ve 
run away with you.” 

McGillicuddy blinked as she beamed 
upon him. 

“T merely left the hotel to spend the 
night with an old friend,’’ he said 
blandly. “I suppose I should have in- 
formed the clerk I was going out for 
the night.” 
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He retired to remove the dirt from his 
face and clothes and reappeared just 
as Watkins returned with the license 
and the minister. The bridegroom ar- 
rived a moment later, quite breathless 
from a lively sprint to throw off a 
sheriff's deputy who had followed him. 

As soon as the young man had been 
detached from Mabel’s arms, McGilli- 
cuddy took him aside and subjected him 
to pointed questioning. Young Varney 
was a very nice chap, McGillicuddy 
decided —a__ straightforward. manly 
fellow who undoubtedly was very much 
in love with Mabel. 

“I don’t like marrying Mabel this 
way; I’d hoped Mr. Barnes would feel 
better about me in time,” he said in a 
tone ‘that pleased McGillicuddy. “Of 
course I haven’t any money, and Mr. 
Collins is well off. But I’m going to do 
the best I can.” 

“You can’t do more than that, my 
boy,” said McGillicuddy, resting his 
hand approvingly on Richard’s shoulder ; 
and something very like a tear brightened 
in his eye. He drew out a roll of bills 
and thrust them upon the young man. 

“When you’ve got through honey- 
mooning, come to Chicago and I'll talk 
to you about your future.” 

The dawn was just breaking as Mabel 
and Richard stood up before the min- 
ister in the Watkins parlor. Mrs. Wat- 
kins wept a little as the vows were 
spoken; Watkins had never so greatly 
admired McGillicuddy as when that 
gentleman stepped forward with great 
dignity to give the bride away. 

“How pretty your suit is!” said Mrs. 
Watkins as they sat down to a five 
o’clock breakfast. ‘That’s the very 
newest model!” 

“Tt ought to be nice,” Mabel laughed 
happily, “for I picked the best in Mr. 
Watkins’ store!” 

“And for the same,” said McGilli- 
cuddy, dropping a second lump of sugar 
into his coffee, ‘you may send the bill 
to me.” 


HE newly wedded couple could not 

leave town until nine o’clock, Wat- 
kins informed them. 

“And before you go,” said McGilli 
cuddy, “I want you to see your father. 
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I want you to send your machine down 
to the hotel for him, Jim.” 

Mabel cried in alarm at the suggestion, 
and Richard visibly paled. 

“Tt’s only square,” said McGillicuddy 
with decision. “I want you young people 
to start things right.” 

When Barnes arrived, McGillicuddy 
met him alone in the parlor. He was a 
lean, nervous man and bore all the marks 
of having spent a bad night. 

“Well!” he snapped as he accepted 
McGillicuddy’s hand reluctantly. “So it 
is you, is it! If they hadn’t described 
you as a fat old fool, I wouldn’t have 
believed it! And I want to know right 
now what you mean by kidnaping my 
daughter! That girl—” 

“Mabel is a daughter to be proud of,” 
McGillicuddy interrupted calmly. ‘What 
I did for her I’d be glad to have any- 
one do for a girl of mine if I were lucky 
enough to have a daughter like Mabel 
and fool enough to try to marry her to 
an old imbecile like—” 

“So you confess, do you! I wouldn’t 
have believed it of you! I’m going to 
make you pay for this—you double-faced 
scoundrel !” 

“Be sensible, Barnes,” McGillicuddy 
replied softly. 

“You—you—chasing around with a 
lot of cheap actors and hiding a decent 
girl from her father!” 

“Ts there anything wrong with young 
Varney—isn’t he a perfectly decent 
young fellow ?” 

“Decent! He’s decent enough, but the 
young whippersnapper hasn’t a cent in 
the world—not even a job! And if I’ve 
got any influence in my town, he’ll never 
get one!” 

“That,” said McGillicuddy quietly, 
“doesn’t really matter. Two weeks from 
to-day he’s coming to Chicago to work 
for me, and I’m going to see to it that 
he gets ahead.” 

“T’ll never give my consent—never !” 
Barnes declared, striking his hands to- 
gether. “Where is that girl? You’ve 
meddled enough in my business. I want 
my daughter—I want—” 
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McGillicuddy rose and walked slowly 
to the dining-room door. 

“Your consent isn’t necessary, Barnes. 
Mrs. Varney, come in and shake hands 
with your father!” 


HE thing that troubled McGilli- 

cuddy was his neglect of the watch- 
man he had locked in the cloak-room. 
The negro hadn’t been released until 
the clerks arrived at eight o’clock, but 
McGillicuddy eased his conscience some- 
what by the gift of a ten-dollar bill. 

Watkins undertook to quiet the sheriff, 
the hotel people and his curious em- 
ployees, who had been appalled by the 
disorder that reigned in the millinery 
and suits departments. And being the 
heaviest advertiser in Kernville, he also 
used his influence successfully in quieting 
the newspapers. 

McGillicuddy’s luggage having been 
transferred from the hotel to the Wat- 
kins residence, its owner attired himself 
in fresh garments. The Ideals, who were 
leaving town (at McGillicuddy’s ex- 
pense) on the train that was to bear 
the Varneys away, greeted him with noisy 
acclamations as he appeared at the sta- 
tion with Mabel and her husband. Mrs. 
Watkins and Barnes, who had abandoned 
his réle of the heavy father and become 
a human being, were also on hand. 

Florette marshaled the chorus of ‘The 
Prince of Charmingville,” and _ they 
formed a circle and danced gayly about 
McGillicuddy. As the train pulled out, 
Mabel and her Richard stood upon the 
platform waving their hands, and the 
Ideals thrust their heads out of the car 


‘windows and sang “For He’s a Jolly 


Good Fellow.” 

“Look here, Mac,” said Barnes, whose 
face still tingled from Mabel’s last 
happy kiss, “I’ve known you a long time, 
but I never knew you were an old sport, 
running around with opera companies.” 

“At our time of life,” said McGilli- 
cuddy, restoring his handkerchief to his 
pocket after a last salute to the vanish- 
ing train, “we’ve got to loosen up a 
little!” 
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The Big Story of a Small Man 


By Peter B. Kyne 


Who Wrote “A Man's Man” and “Cappy Ricks.” 


“ ad OME men appear to be doomed 

S || to economic defeat from the 
| || very instant they enter activety 
——— the lists of commercial life. 
Mr. Silas Munn was such a man: indeed, 
he had been fey with failure from the 
very day the Munn family doctor had 
come ‘into the dining-room, rubbing his 
hands, to inform Silas Munn’s paternal 
ancestor that it was a boy and weighed 
exactly three and three-quarters pounds. 

“IT would rather I hadn’t fathered a 
runt,” Munn Senior had replied. a trifle 
cold-bloodedly. ‘Is the little rascal 
healthy ?” 

‘Perfectly normal in all respects, ex- 
cept size and weight, and as brisk as a 
bee, Mr. Munn,” the doctor had replied. 
“If I were you, I wouldn’t worry just 
yet. This human tidbit may yet develop 
into a football hero.” 

“T hope you’re right, Doctor. A little 
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fellow starts the race of life with such 
a handicap, you know. There’s some- 
thing about sheer physical bulk that 
takes a man further than brains.” 


HE hopes of Silas Munn’s father 

failed to materialize, however, and at 
the time our story begins, Mr. Silas 
Munn was forty years old, with a two 
rabbit-power body, a hundred-horse- 
power brain and a_hundred-dollar-a- 
month job as the private secretary to Mr. 
Henry T. Porter, president and general 
manager of the West Coast & Orient 
Steamship Company. However, notwith- 
standing the fact that he had never devi- 
ated from that early promise and was 
still a runt (he weighed one hundred and 
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fifteen pounds and was five feet and 
three inches tall), Mr. Munn, like most 
bantams, made up in ability and aggres- 
siveness what he lacked in stature. He 
could do—and did—three men’s work; 
he would fight a bear-cat and give him 
the first two bites. Indeed, there was but 
one thing and one person in this world 
of which and of whom Mr. Munn was 
afraid. He feared to lose his job, and 
he feared Mr. Henry T. Porter, who con- 
trolled that job. Nevertheless, in all 
justice to our hero, be it known that 
even in this quarter Mr. Munn’s fears 
were not inspired altogether by selfish 
motives. He had Miss Amy Lundell to 
consider, of whom more anon. 

There is such a thing in this world 
as being too good. That was the trouble 
with Mr. Munn. He was almost too 
good to be true, and this, coupled with 
his physical inconspicuousness, was prob- 
ably responsible for at least a part of Mr. 
Henry T. Porter’s failure to believe in 
him. On the other hand, it must be ad- 


mitted that Mr. Porter believed in no- 
body but himself and proceeded on the 
theory that a hired horse never tires. 


Mr. Porter’s method was absurdly 
simple. Under the administration of 
anybody but Mr. Porter, the West Coast 
& Orient Steamship Company would 
have employed thirty-five men and six 
stenographers in its San Francisco office. 
Mr. Porter employed seventeen men—and 
a half—and three stenographers. The 
sailors’ union, the marine cooks’ and 
waiters’ union, the marine engineers’ as- 
sociation and the steamboat inspection 
service curtailed Mr. Porter’s industrial 
enterprise aboard the nineteen big steam- 
ers of the W. C. & O. line, but in the 
owners’ office he was high, low and jack 
in the game. To the employees of the 
company and the men on the street, he 
was known as Big Casino. Conversely, 
Mr. Silas Munn was called Little Casino. 

It was Mr. Munn’s duty to do all of 
his own work as private secretary, all 
of Mr. Porter’s work as president and 
general manager (with the exception of 
the signing of checks and important con- 
tracts) and a modicum of the work of 
every other employee of the company. 
He was at his desk at eight o’clock sharp 
every morning except Sundays, when he 
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came -down at nine-thirty and worked 
until one or one-thirty. On week-days, 
however, he seldom left the office before 
seven o’clock. As for his luncheon-hour 
—well, luncheon with Mr. Munn didn’t 
take enough time to worry about. 


A$ the reader has doubtless, ere now, 
guessed, Mr. Henry T. Porter was 
one of those Napoleons of finance who 
have mastered the art of letting George 
do it. For fully fifteen years he hadn't 
done a real day’s work. His duties con- 
sisted in coming to the office at ten 
o’clock, looking over the more important 
mail, discussing with Mr. Munn such 
topics as Mr. Munn considered neces- 
sary, and frequently demanding, with 
unnecessary brusqueness, whether Mr. 
Munn had done this or that—if so, 
when, and if not, why and how soon. 

After making everybody in the office 
miserable for three hours, Mr. Porter 
spent the rest of the day at luncheon 
and on the golf-links. He was particu- 
larly partial to the ancient and honorable 
game, and since he was one of the three 
best players in his club, he found it 
necessary frequently to represent the 
club in tournaments. This necessitated 
many junkets around the country and 
left the real management of the West 
Coast & Orient Steamship Company 
largely to the capable little Munn. 

Very. cold-blooded, unimaginative and 
brutal, indeed, was the president of the 
West Coast & Orient Steamship Com- 
pany. Whenever he found any unfinished 
business on his rosewood desk, he would 
summon Mr. Munn and roar at him 
and demand an explanation; then when 
the latter would try to explain, the chief 
would cry him down and say: ‘That 
will do, Munn, that will do. You can’t 
explain such idiocy ; so do not try. Your 
excuses wont go with me. I’m on to you. 
Tut-tut, sir. Not a word out of you. Go 
back to your own office now before I 
lose my temper. For heaven’s sake, my 
boy, do try to be halfway efficient ; that’s 
all I ask of you, and it’s little enough, 
considering the salary you're getting.” 

It seems incredible; yet for fifteen 
years Mr. Porter had been bullying Silas 
Munn and, to use a colloquialism, get- 
ting away with it. At fifteen, Munn had 
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entered the employ of the West Coast 
& Orient Steamship Company as office- 
boy. He went to night-school and 
learned stenography, and since in that 
day male stenographers were as scarce as 
hair on a lizard, Mr. Munn did not re- 
main an office-boy very long. It had 
taken him ten years, however, to reach 
the president’s office, five years more to 
attain a salary of one hundred dollars a 
month, and five years additional to screw 
his courage to the point of asking Mr. 
Porter for a twenty-five-dollar-a-month 
raise—which he didn’t get. 

HE majority of men who have 

worked for small salaries have, at 
thirty-five, lost their courage and dare 
not venture to make a change. Mr. 
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Munn was in this unenviable predica- 
ment, albeit through. the darkness of his 
despair a bright light—nay, two bright 
lights—gleamed. One was the knowl- 
edge that the managers for the branch 
offices were always recruited from the 
home office, and as secretary to the presi- 
dent, Munn knew himself to be the real 
general manager of the company, even if 
he did draw a stenographer’s salary. And 
the Shanghai manager had heart-disease. 
Some day the company would need Mr. 
Munn in Shanghai in quite a hurry. 
So he waited ; but when the opportunity 
came and he applied for the vacancy, 
Mr. Porter told him coldly he mustn’t 
expect such prompt promotion, that 
Rome wasn’t built in a day, and so forth. 
Then the little man understood! Henry 


Mr. Porter was one of those who have mastered the high 
art of letting George do it. For years he hadn’t done a 
real day’s work. His duties consisted in coming to the 


office at ten o'clock, 
4 looking over the im- 
f portant mail, discuss- 
ing with Mr. Munn 
i such topics as Mr. 
Munn _ considered 
necessary and fre- 
quently demanding 
whether Mr. Munn 
had done this or 
done that — if so, 
when, and if not, 
why and how soon. 
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T. Porter couldn’t bear the prospect of 
breaking in a new private secretary. 

It is extremely probable that Mr. 
Munn would have resigned his position 
at this time had it not been for the other 
shining light hereinbefore referred to— 
to wit: one Miss Amy Lundell, his 
stenographer. Miss Lundell was thirty- 
five years old, and Mr. Munn loved her 
for many excellent reasons, one of them 
being the fact that she was five feet eight 
inches tall and weighed one hundred and 
seventy pounds. Conversely she loved 
Little Casino for his brain-power, be- 
cause he was her immediate superior 
in the office and because he was always 
kind to her. It is more than probable 
that she felt sorry for him, also, and as 
everybody knows, pity is akin to love. 
However, she had an invalid sister whom 
she supported, and inasmuch as Mr. 
Munn felt himself unequal to the task 
of supporting two members of the Lun- 
dell family, the net result had been a 
long and secret engagement and the 
chaining of Mr. Munn to-his hopeless 
job. 

When Henry T. Porter refused to give 
Mr. Munn the Shanghai office, it had 
been in Munn’s mind to brain Mr. 
Porter with a paper-weight and cut his 
cold heart out with a paper-knife. In- 
deed, he had remembered Amy Lundell 
quite in the nick of time—had reminded 
himself that if he should resign his po- 
sition, there would be nobody in the 
West Coast & Orient Steamship Com- 
pany employ to protect her in hers; and 
she simply could not afford a change, or 
the risk of one, even if he could. 

As a matter of fact, however, a change 
was one of the luxuries Mr. Silas Munn 
could now afford. Always of a thrifty 
disposition, since his entry into the 
W. C. & O. S. S. Co.’s employ he had 
saved monthly a portion of his salary. 
He would be content with four per cent 
in a savings-bank until he had accumu- 
lated a thousand dollars, when he would 
buy a first-mortgage note which brought 
him six per cent; whenever he saw an 
opportunity to pick up a likely city 
building-lot at a bargain, he would bor- 
row money on the mortgage notes and 
buy the lot. In this way he had fre- 
quently forced his money to pay him 


from twenty-five to fifty per cent. He 
was a shrewd trader—so shrewd, indeed, 
despite the fact that he was only a 
hundred-dollar-a-month man, he had 
twelve thousand dollars in bank. 


A BOUT this time,—on the first day of 
“™ June, 1914, to be exact,—while Mr. 
Porter was informing his secretary he 
could see no possibility of granting the 
latter’s request for a vacation, poor little 
Mr. Munn suddenly said “Bla-a-a!”’ and 
fainted right in front of Porter’s desk ; 
whereupon Mr. Porter, greatly fright- 
ened, directed Miss Lundell to summon a 
doctor—which being done and Mr. 
Munn restored to consciousness by the 
lady, Henry T. Porter was informed that 
his Little Casino was mentally and 
physically exhausted, that he was teeter- 
ing on the edge of nervous prostration 
from overwork and must have absolute 
rest for at least three months. 

Mr. Munn had shamefacedly told Mr. 
Porter the same thing just before he 
fainted; so now, when a repetition of 
that information cost the company five 
dollars, Mr. Porter believed it. Re- 
luctantly he canceled his various golf- 
engagements and sat in on the job in 
earnest, while Mr. Munn went up into 
the Sierra Nevadas. There Munn forgot 
telephones and telegrams, freight-rates, 
steamer-schedules, claims, charges, battle 
and sudden death; and at the end of a 
week he hired a guide and a pack-outfit 
and went into the wilderness for two 
months. He returned to the office on the 
tenth day of August, to discover that in 
his absence the world had been turned 
topsy-turvy. 

Mr. Munn spent two days reading 
about the war in the newspaper-files ; 
then his alert mind automatically focused 
itself once more upon the steamship- 
business, and he thought much, about 
the effect the war would have upon the 
United States in general and the ship- 
ping-industry in particular. 

“Great Britain is mistress of the seas,” 
he informed Miss Lundell, “but until 
the German Pacific fleet is disposed of 
and sundry raiders run to earth, British 
shipping will lie safely in neutral ports. 
Of course, all German shipping will 
intern, and United States shipping—” 
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“Will be fairly safe,” the practical 
Miss Amy replied. “I can almost recite 
offhand the names of every foreign-going 
American steamship, and the majority of 
them are in the Pacific, which isn’t mined 
and where submarines will not operate.” 

“Freights for neutral bottoms will 
take a sudden jump,” Mr. Munn de- 
clared, ‘‘and. here’s this stuffed shirt, 
Porter, out playing golf this minute in- 

. stead of being in here on the job. He 
talks war instead of looking into the im- 
mediate future.” 

“Everybody is doing that, Silas,” 
Miss Lundell reminded him. “It looks 
to me as if the present is an opportunity 
for the early bird to get the worm. If 
I had any money and knew the shipping 
game as you do, I’d try to buy a ship.” 

“T might buy an old schooner,” Mr. 
Munn replied despondently, “but old 
schooners aren’t profitable. Besides, 
they’re out of date and lying up in 
Rotten Row every day. Almost any kind 
of a steamer bought now, however, 
would be worth a lot of money before 
this war has progressed very far.” 

“Why not try to charter one?” she 
suggested. 

“T couldn’t very well do that and still 
hold my job here,” he answered. 

She did not press her suggestion fur- 
ther; nevertheless she had implanted an 
idea in Mr. Munn’s brain, and it took 
possession of him. In a hazy way it was 
uppermost in his thoughts when an hour 
later the telephone rang and Mr. J. B. 
Hudner, general manager of the Black 
Butte Lumber Company, called him up. 

“Hello,” said Hudner. “That you, 
Porter ?” 

“Munn = speaking,” the secretary 
answered. “Got back on the job yester- 
day.” 

“Good news, Mr. Munn! 
your voice again. Feeling 
again ?” 

“Fine as a fiddle, Mr. Hudner. 
can I do for you this morning ?” 

“Not very much, I fear. Munn, my 
company isn’t going to be able to exer- 
cise its option to recharter the West 
Coast & Orient steamer Montoyo.” 

“T’m very sorry, Mr. Hudner. What’s 
gone wrong?” 

“This infernal 
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jassed the foreign lumber-trade, Munn. 
I had just succeeded in working up a 
nice Oriental business in fir cargoes and 
was on the point of exercising my option 
to renew my charter of the J/ontoyo for 
two years at the old rates, when this war 
broke out. You know, of course, how this 
foreign lumber-business is handled—a 
ninety-day draft on London against the 
documents when the ship clears. Or- 
dinarily we take that draft to our bank 
here, and it’s as good as cash, but with 
that damnable moratorium on in Eng- 
land, a ninety-day draft is just a piece of 
paper, of no value to us or anybody else. 
We're stuck with one of them now from 
the Montoyo’s last cargo, and one is 
enough. So we’ve made up our minds to 
keep our lumber until we have some as- 
surance we’re going to be paid for it at 
some definite time, and under the circum- 
stances we're forced to throw the 
Montoyo back on your hands. We're 
loading her in Hongkong now with 
general cargo for the return-trip, but as 
soon as that is out, we'll give her back 
to you, Munn. I just thought I’d call 
you up and tell you, in order that you 
might have as much time as possible to 
seek new business for her.” 

“That is very nice of you, Mr. Hud- 
ner. Thank you. I understand exactly 
the position in which you find yourself ; 
it is most unfortunate for all concerned. 
I'll see if I can’t get some other busi- 
ness for the Wontoyo before she gets 
back with that return cargo.” 


A UNN hung up and sat for a moment 
~~” thoughtfully scratching his head; 
then he went to the safe and returned to 
his desk with the charter-party executed 
by the West Coast & Orient Steamship 
Company to the Black Butte Lumber 
Company by Mr. Porter while Munn had 


been on his vacation. The contract was 
under the government form, the charterer 
paying practically all the cost of oper- 
ating the vessel, in addition to a flat 
rental of one hundred dollars a day. On 
a basis of the cost of the Wontoyo (she 
had been a bargain at two hundred thou- 
sand, second-hand), Porter had figured 
to charter her at a rate that would earn 
eighteen per cent, while Hudner, who 
had figured her value at considerably 
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more than two hundred thousand, had 
suspected he was paying the vessel’s 
owners about ten per cent per annum 
and had closed the charter promptly. He 
had had the impudence to ask for a two- 
year option on his bargain, in view of a 
strong upward tendency in the price of 
lumber for foreign shipment, and Porter 
had been fool enough to grant it. 

“And now Hudner, with his mind 
off wool-gathering, has been scared out 
of the Oriental trade by that British 
moratorium, and wants to give her back. 
Oh, Lord! The idiot! I must hop to this 
opportunity while the hopping is good.” 

One hour later Mr. Silas Munn had a 
lawyer at work incorporating the Ajax 
Shipping Company, with a capital stock 
of two hundred and fifty thousand 
shares, par value of each share one dol- 


lar. ‘There were five shares subscribed— 
one by Mr. Munn’s attorney, one by his 
secretary, one by Mr. Munn’s landlady, 
one by Mr. Munn’s brother-in-law and 
one by Mr. Munn’s nephew. The follow- 
ing morning the incorporation papers 
had been filed with the secretary of state, 
and a charter issued to the company ; and 
when Mr. Munn’s attorney wired him to 
that effect from Sacramento, Silas Munn 
called up a_ well-known ship- and 
freighter-broker, one Mr. Hayes, and 
held guarded converse with him. As a 
result, Mr. J. B. Hudner of the Black 
Butte Lumber Company presently had a 
call from Mr. Hayes. 

“T understand you have a two-year 
option on a renewal of your charter of 
the West Coast & Orient Steamship Com- 
pany’s Montoyo,” he began. 
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A thrill ran up and down Mr. Hud- 
ner’s back, but he managed to nod 
coldly. 

“Are you going to take advantage of 
it?’ Hayes queried bluntly. 
“Why do you ask?” 

parried. 

“Because you’ve been running her in 
the foreign lumber-trade and that busi- 
ness has gone to glory for the present ; 
consequently I had an idea you might 
care to entertain a proposition for the 
purchase of your option.” 

“Nothing doing,’ Mr. Hudner de- 
clared. “I’m going to renew the charter 
on spec’. I might, however, consider a 
proposition to recharter her. Got a client 
in sight, Hayes?” 

“Yes, I have.” 

“Name ?” 

“The Ajax Shipping Company.” 

“Never heard of that company 
fore.” 

“T know it. They’ve just incorporated 
for a quarter of a million dollars.” 

“Who is back of the company ?” 

“That I do not know. I got a tip from 
Little Casino that they were in the 
market for a vessel, and—” 

“What did Munn have to say about 
them ?” 

“Said he didn’t think much of them 
financially and wouldn’t charter a West 
Coast & Orient ship to them on a bet, 
but was passing me the tip for what it 
might be worth to me in the way of a 
possible commission. I called on the at- 
torney for the new company, and when I 
asked him about the financial backing of 
his company he replied: “Mr. Hayes, the 
Ajax Shipping Company doesn’t want a 
financial rating, because it doesn’t need 
it. We want a ship, for purchase or 
charter, and we'll pay cash. If anybody 
objects to chartering to us on the cus- 
tomary credit basis, we are prepared to 
pay the charter-money in advance.” 

“That’s trading talk, Hayes,” Hudner 
admitted. 

“T thought so too; so remembering 
what I had heard about your option on 
the Montoyo, I’ve called around. Do 
you want to do business ?” 

“Certainly. I’ll renew my charter to 
the West Coast & Orient people and re- 
charter the Montoyo to the Ajax Ship- 
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be- 
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ping Company for two years on the gov- 
ernment form of charter for one hundred 
and fifty dollars a day, excepting only 
such days that she may be in dry dock 
or laid up for repairs. The Ajax Ship- 
ping Company must pay the first month’s 
rental in advance, and if it defaults in 
this advance payment for more than 
forty-eight hours at any time during the 
life of the charter, then the charter-party 
becomes null and void automatically.” 

“Give me a twenty-four-hour option at 
those terms,’’ said Mr. Hayes briskly, 
“and. I’ll see what I can do.” 


UDNER gave him the option, and 
Hayes departed about his business. 
Half an hour later Mr. Silas Munn 
drifted into Hudner’s office and pre- 
sented for his signature a _ formal 
abandonment of his option for renewal 
of his charter of the Wontoyo. “I havea 
charter in sight for her,” Mr. Munn ex- 
plained, ‘‘and in view of the fact that you 
so kindly consented to surrender your 
option, I have called for a formal 
waiver.” 

“By George!”’ cried J. B. Hudner, 
“I’m real sorry, Munn, but the fact is, I 
was just about to call you up to inform 
you I’ve been reconsidering that proposi- 
tion. I think now that in all probability 
we'll exercise our option, Mr. Munn.” 

“Whatever you do is agreeable—and 
profitable to the West Coast & Orient 
Steamship Company,” Mr. Munn replied 
graciously. ‘‘How soon will you be able 
to let me know definitely ?” , 

“By this time to-morrow.” 

“Fine,” Mr. Munn murmured, and he 
took his departure. Two hours later Mr. 
Hayes appeared in Hudner’s office with 
duplicate copies of a _ charter-party 
signed by the Ajax Shipping Company, 
per its dummy president and secretary. 
Mr. Hudner read it over. 

“O. K.?” Hayes queried. “I drew up 
that contract myself and did my best to 
protect you in the clinches and break- 
aways.” 

“Looks good to me, Hayes. Did you 
bring a check for the first month’s 
charter money ?” 

“T did—certified. Please sign and re- 
tain the original copy.” 

So Mr. Hudner signed ; Hayes handed 
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him a certified check for forty-five hun- 
dred dollars, and Hudner summoned his 
bookkeeper and instructed the latter to 
give Hayes a check for his commission. 
That afternoon the Black Butte Lum- 
ber Company renewed its charter of the 
Montoyo for two years; twenty-eight 
days later the Montoyo arrived from 
Hongkong, waited two days for a dock 
and discharged her cargo in five days; 
whereupon, her annual inspection being 
almost due and the vessel requiring -re- 
pairs and docking, she waited three days 
for her turn and then spent two. days 
in dry dock and four days along- 
side the wharf at a shipyard. During 
this time, of course, the Black Butte 
Lumber Company was not, under its 
charter, required to pay any charter- 
money; when the vessel went on berth, 
however, and commenced loading a gen- 
eral cargo for West Coast ports, the pay- 
ments commenced again and Mr. Munn 
so notified the Black Butte Lumber Com- 
pany. Mr. Hudner, in turn, notified the 
Ajax Shipping Company, which had, in 
the meantime, opened an office in the 
Merchants Exchange Building. It is 
worthy of remark that Miss Amy Lun- 
dell had resigned her position with the 
West Coast & Orient people and was 
now in charge of the destinies of the 
Ajax Shipping Company. 


NE week after the new company had 

chartered the Montoyo, they could 
have rechartered her at a profit of fifty 
dollars a day. When Miss Lundell re- 
ported this to Mr. Silas Munn, sole 
owner of the Ajax Shipping Company, 
Little Casino merely said: “Yes? Well, 
tell them this is your busy day, Amy, and 
to run along and do business elsewhere. 
You can recharter that steamer on five 
minutes’ notice whenever the Ajax Ship- 
ping Company is ready; and when it’s 
ready, I’ll tell you and send a broker to 
close the deal and close it right. Re- 
member, my dear, the steamer will not 
be turned over to us formally for thirty 
or thirty-five days, and many things can 
happen in the interim. The Street is thick 
with pikers nowadays, trying to pick up a 
charter or an option and peddle it; we 
must be careful not to do business with 
these fellows who work on a shoestring.”’ 
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One week before the Montoyo was to 
be turned over to her latest charterers, 
the West Coast & Orient Steamship 
Company, per Silas Munn, was com- 
pelled to refuse an offer of five hundred 
dollars a day, on the government form 
of charter, for a sister ship of the M/on- 
toyo—the reason being, as Mr. Munn 
was at some pains to explain, that the 
W. C. & O. didn’t have a single ship 
available for charter that day. He had 
heard indirectly, however, that the Ajax 
Shipping Company, which had _ re- 
chartered the Montoyo from the Black 
Butte Lumber Company, might, pro- 
vided the price was right, consider re- 
chartering. His baffled would-be cus- 
tomer thanked Mr. Munn and left the 
office; whereupon Little Casino called 
up the Ajax Shipping Company. 

“Amy, my love,” he said softly, “J. O. 
Heyfuss, the broker, was just in looking 
for a steamer. That. great stuffed shirt, 
Porter, was jackass enough to put every- 
thing this company has out on long-time 
charters with options for renewal, while 
I was away in June and July. He didn’t 
want to be bothered looking up new busi- 
ness for them at the end of every voyage 
—that would interfere with his golf, you 
know. And when some of these foxy fel- 
lows on the Street saw the war-clouds 
gathering in Europe, they sewed old 
Porter up on options, which they exer- 
cised the minute Austria declared war on 
Servia. You can bet they would never 
have done it if I’d been on the job. As 
the matter stands, the shipping-business 
for the remainder of 1914 and 15 will 
be a riot and a delirium, and the West 
Coast & Orient Steamship Company, 
through the lack of foresight of its presi- 
dent and general manager, will be doing 
the same old safe-and-sane business while 
smarter men than Henry T. make mil- 
lions out of the W. C. & O. ships. Yes, 
my dear, that big bluff has equipped his 
stockholders with oyster-forks at a duck- 
soup banquet.” 

He paused to chuckle malevolently. 
“Heyfuss is on his way to your office, 
dear. He wants to charter the Montoyo 
for account of the Dupont Powder Com- 
pany to freight nitrate from the West 
Coast to New York. Amy, the most 
awful war in history is on, and the Allies 










have to have munitions. Munitions 
aren't worth a hoot without powder, and 
powder isn’t worth a great deal unless 
there’s nitrate in it. Ships are scarce and 
the powder people must have the nitrate ; 
the .Vontoyo can carry seven thousand 
five hundred tons dead weight, and the 
price for that vessel on the government 
form of charter is just thirty thousand 
dollars a month for the next two years, 
out of which, of course, Heyfuss is en- 
titled to two and one half per cent com- 
mission. That will leave the Ajax Ship- 
ping Company a profit of approximately 
twenty-five thousand dollars a month 
for two years.” 

“Oh, Silas!” Miss Lundell breathed 
ecstatically. “If you could only make 
that profit for one month, how much it 
would mean to us!” 

“Henry T. Porter has been drawing 
a salary of twenty-five thousand dollars 
a year for fifteen years while I did his 
work and was paid a paltry hundred a 
month. Big Casino, eh! That’s what 
they call him, Amy. Big Casino! And 
I’m Little Casino. My dear, if that nick- 
name wasn’t a tribute to my worth, I— 


The Montoyo, with 
the wind at her star- 
board quarter helping 
her along, was doing 
ten full nautical miles 
whenshe slid over asub- 
merged rock off Pillar Point and ripped her single bot- 
tom out as neatly as a housewife slits the belly of a fish. 
It was one of those inexplicable accidents of the seas. 


I—well, I fear I’d be sensitive enough 
not to enjoy it.” 

“T always told you you were wonder- 
ful,” the lady reminded him. “All that 
worries me is—er—’’ 

“You're wondering if this venture of 
mine is perfectly ethical, aren’t you?” 

“Yes, dear.” 

“The West Coast & Orient Steamship 
Company has made money out of me for 
fifteen years, has it not? It has robbed 
me of my youth, my hopes, my dreams. 
Through its president and general man- 
ager, Henry T. Porter, it has swindled 
me. Hence, when I can make some 
money out of it, I regard this money only 
as my due—as retributive justice. Be- 
sides, Henry T. Porter wanted the 
Montoyo off his hands for a couple of 
years at a nice profit, in order that he 
might have time to play golf, and I have 
merely gambled my hard-earned and 
painfully saved money to give him the 
thing he wants. I gambled on my knowl- 
edge of the steamship-business ; I bought 
dear that which he sold cheap; I have 
robbed my employers of nothing; for 
once in my life I refused to use my brains 
for them and gave them exactly what 
they are buying—one hundred dollars’ 
worth of Silas Munn, One-hundred-dol- 
lar-a-month men are not supposed to tell 
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twenty-five-thousand-a-year men _ the 
things they are paid for knowing.” 


HERE was a deal of expensive tele- 

graphing before the charter of the 
Montoyo was finally closed. Of course, 
the people who wanted her screamed in 
mortal agony when the Ajax Shipping 
Company, per. A. Lundell, secretary- 
manager, named its figure, and naturally 
counter-offers were submitted. But Mr. 
Munn, unseen in the background, stood 
firm. “They'll come to their milk, my 
dear,” he assured Miss Lundell. “it’s 
a two-year charter, and these .fellows 
know that nitrate freights will be higher 
than they are now—twice as high, in 
fact, before this war is over. Wire ’em 
for a firm acceptance or a definite re- 
jection; give ’em until noon to-morrow 
to make up their minds, and tell them 
negotiations are at an end after that. 
We'll just have to shove all our chips 
into the center of the table and outgame 
them.” 

Which they did—and took the pot. 
The charter-parties, duly and properly 
signed, were received from New York 
the day the M/ontoyo went on the berth 
to load a general cargo for her nitrate 
port. At noon Mr. Munn dropped into 
the office of the Ajax Shipping Com- 
pany, looked the charter over, satisfied 
himself that it was in order and tucked 
it away in his pocket. Then he looked 
up wistfully at Amy Lundell. 

“My dear,” he said, “ours has been a 
long engagement. Like myself you have 
been a slave to the West Coast & Orient 
Steamship Company for the past fifteen 
years; so I'll tell you what we'll do. 
We'll close this office, and I'll drop 
around once a day to get what mail may 
be slipped through the letter-drop in the 
door; meantime, suppose we celebrate 
our emancipation proclamation by get- 
ting married.” 

“Oh, Silas, my dear,” cried Miss: Lun- 
dell, and she opened her ample arms. 
Little Casino sprang into them; she 
lifted him up and kissed him. “My 
great big boy,” she whispered, with the 
inconsistency of true love; and— 

But why proceed further? Suffice the 
fact that in arranging the details of the 
wedding it was decided that the cere- 
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mony should be a quiet, home affair. 
Amy wanted a church-wedding about 
seven P. M., with voices breathing o’er 
Eden, but Mr. Munn begged her not to 
insist, on the ground that such a wedding 
meant a dress suit for him, and in a long- 
tailed coat he felt quite certain he would 
resemble a beetle. 


HE way that general cargo poured 
into the Wontoyo was a revelation, 

for her skipper and mates were never 
for a moment permitted to forget that 
the vessel was on a time-charter and that 
every minute wasted was approximately 
seventy-five cents gone to glory. On the 
morning of the fifth day after she com- 
menced loading, she pulled out for the 
West Coast on the ebb tide; as she 
hauled out through the South Channel 
and straightened away on her course, the 
fog closed in on her, thicker than mush, 
but she was on a time-charter and her 
skipper knew it. Hence he did not 
slacken speed; on the contrary, he 
whistled up the chief and begged that 
perspiring individual to see if he 
couldn’t get a few more revolutions out 
of her. The chief, being an obliging in- 
dividual, called upon the stokers to get 
a wiggle on themselves, and with the 
combined effort of all hands the Wen 
toyo, with the wind at her starboard 
quarter helping her along, was doing ten 
full nautical miles when she slid over a 
submerged rock off Pillar Point and 
ripped her single bottom out as neatly 
as a housewife slits the belly of a fish. 
It was one of those inexplicable acci- 
dents of the seas. The helmsman swore 
he was on the course given; the mate on 
watch blamed a new current ; the skipper 
claimed an uncharted rock; and the 
chief mate was confident the vessel was 
on her course and had struck a piece of 
submerged wreckage. Perhaps her com- 
passes needed adjusting, for in a steel 
ship the magnetic variation is something 
that requires constant watching. Be that 
as it may, however. no one (not even the 
Inspectors) was able to decide; for the 
Montoyo sank in ten minutes, the crew 
barely escaping in the small boats, and 
when the fog cleared, not even the tops 
of the Montoyo’s sticks showed above 
the water at low tide to mark her final 
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resting-place. She had raised the very 
devil with herself, but she had been kind 
enough to disappear without leaving a 
trail for the Inspectors to follow, and so 
her skipper and the mates retained their 
tickets. However, we are running ahead 
of our story. 

The instant the Woenteyo struck and the 
mate on duty saw her engine-room crew 
pouring out on deck, he realized the ves- 
sel had received a death-wound. Ten 
seconds later, the wireless-station at 
Land’s End had picked up her S. O. S.; 
the Merchants Exchange got the flash 
from the wireless-station, and at the very 
instant the last boat was leaving the 
doomed ship. Mr. Silas Munn’s tele- 
phone rang. 

“Hello,” he answered. 
& Orient, Mr. Munn speaking.’ 

“Merchants Exchange. The Montoye 
struck off Pillar Point and is sinking. 
Her wireless managed to get that much 
information over before the water in the 
engine-room killed the dynamo. The 
Land’s End wireless-station is calling 
her, but she doesn’t answer any more.” 

Little Casino was silent for several 
seconds. He gulped a couple of times 
and then asked, in a small, strained 
voice: ‘“The—the crew?” 

“The boats were being lowered.” 

“Ah! Thank God she wasn’t a pas- 
senger ship.” 

“Well, that’s a hard jolt to that com- 
pany that had her under charter. What’s 
the name of it? The—er—yes, the Ajax 
Shipping Company. They stood to make 
about twenty-five thousand dollars a 
month on her—and now the charter is 
null and void.” 

“Yes,” Mr. Munn replied calmly. 
“that is what might be termed a knock- 
out. They’ve had her about five days and 
a half, at a thousand dollars a day; 
they'll collect enough from the powder 
people to pay the Black Butte Lumber 
Company—no, that’s not quite right. 
The Ajax people, from all the informa- 
tion at my command, will make a few 
thousand dollars, after all.” 

“Chicken-feed, Munn—when you con- 
sider what they stood to make if that 
vessel had fulfilled her two-year char- 
ter.” , 

“Yes,” said Mr. Munn, “it is very dis- 
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appointing. But then, life is filled with 
disappointments.” 

“Her owners had the J/ontoye in- 
sured, of course.” 

“Yes, fully. But despite that, the 
West Coast & Orient suffers a heavy loss 
when one reflects on the earning capacity 
of a big steamer these days. Let me 
know the first news you have of the 
crew.” 

He hung up and sat for a long time 
jabbing his desk blotter with a stiletto 
paper-knife. “Thank God, Amy and I 
are to be married to-night,” he murmured 
presently. “She’ll be too busy to read 
the afternoon papers, and I—well, it’s 
been a long engagement. When she 
reads the news in to-morrow morning’s 
papers, it will be too late for her to be 
generous and offer to defer our mar- 
riage.” 


[® MUNN left the office at three 
*"* o'clock, and he and Amy were mar- 
ried at seven. Mr. Porter had graciously 
given Mr. Munn two weeks off for his 
honeymoon, and at eight-thirty the 
happy pair boarded a train for Southern 
California. At the depot Amy heard the 
newsboys shouting “All about the big 
steamship wreck!” While Mr. Munn was 
attending to the baggage she bought a 
paper and read the terrible news. She 
wanted to faint. but remembering her 
duty to Mr. Munn, resolutely she forced 
back the tears. H/e did not know! Of 
this she was certain because of his joy- 
ous, buoyant manner—the manner of a 
man who knows that God’s in His 
heaven and all’s well with the world; 
and like the true-blue woman she was, 
she instantly resolved that no weakness 
of will on. her part should rob her 
Silas of his temporary happiness. At a 
pinch, they could stand the loss of a for- 
tune and the shattering of their dreams, 
but they could not afford the loss of their 
happiness on this, their wedding-night. 
So when Mr. Munn came bustling back 
from the baggage-room, turning a deaf 
ear to the shouts of the newsies and with 
eyes for his wife only, despite the glaring 
headlines thrust under his very nose, his 
very innocence and devotion was balm 
to Amy’s bursting heart. In their draw 
ing-room aboard the train he noticed her 
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pallor and commented on it, but she lied 
generously and claimed that the excite- 
ment of the day had brought on a nerv- 
ous headache. 


OR three days Mrs. Silas Munn made 

it her business to see that Mr. Silas 
Munn and the daily papers did not meet 
—a task rendered comparatively easy for 
her since Mr. Munn entertained similar 
benevolent intentions toward Mrs. Munn 
and avoided newspapers as he would 
smallpox. At the end of that time, how- 
ever, the secret began to wear on them; 
instinctively each knew the other had a 
secret, and so Mrs. Munn, unable longer 
to bear the strain, took her husband to 
her breast and gently broke the news to 
him. She assured him it didn’t make the 
slightest difference to her; she wasn’t 
even unhappy over it. 

Silas Munn covered his face with his 
hands. “My poor little wife!’ he 
groaned dismally. “My poor little 
wife !” 

His poor little wife quivered with 
tenderness throughout every inch of her 
five feet seven and every ounce of her 
one hundred and seventy pounds. 

“My big brave boy!” she cooed. And 
forthwith, true to the inconsistency of 
her sex, Mrs. Munn was deliriously 
happy, for since her Silas was in the 
slough of despond, it was her task to 
rescue him, and she joyed in the job. 


T had long been the practice of the 

West Coast & Orient Steamship Com- 
pany to close its books on November 
30th, that being the end of its fiscal year. 
By November 15th the bookkeepers had 
completed the compilation of a vast deal 
of statistical matter, comparisons of busi- 
ness with that of previous years, in- 
ventories, analyses of expense-accounts, 
vessel-operating-accounts and the like, 
not omitting the most important state- 
ment of all—that of profit and loss. 
When the result of the accountants’ 
labors had been placed on Mr. Munn’s 
desk, he looked through it, and under the 
stimulus of the inspiration received 
thereby, he dictated a long, snappy, in- 
telligent and comprehensive statement to 
accompany the same. This document, 
when signed by Mr. Porter, would be 
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known henceforth as the president’s re- 
port to the stockholders, and at the 
annual meeting of the stockholders on 
the third Monday in December, Mr. 
Porter would read this report and be 
commended for it and receive credit for 
it and all the gladsome figures it con- 
tained ; after which, the report would be 
duly filed. 

In accordance with ancient custom, 
Mr. Henry T. Porter did not even look 
at the report Mr. Munn prepared for 
him. He knew it would be an excellent 
report in every particular ; consequently 
he was quite calm as he called the stock- 
holders’ meeting to order ; and following 
a motion, unanimously carried, to waive 
the reading of the minutes of the last 
meeting, he announced that with the 
kind permission of the stockholders he 
would read his annual report as presi- 
dent. 

For fully half a minute following the 
reading of the report, absolute silence 
reigned in the room. Mr. Porter glanced 
toward the secretary-treasurer, wonder- 
ing why that individual did not make a 
motion to have the report duly filed. The 
latter correctly interpreted that glance 
and was about to respond when a stock- 
holder cleared his throat with a_ bel- 
ligerent, rasping sound. 

“Mr. President,” he began, “in com- 
parison with our last annual report, the 
profit-and-loss account for the fiscal year 
just passed is not so gratifying as I— 
and I dare say, my fellow-stockholders 
—had hoped it might be, considering the 
present phenomenal freight-rates. Could 
you—ah—throw any _ light—ah—upon 
the—ah—subject—some information not 
eontained in your annual report?” 

Mr. Porter smiled benignly upon the 
malcontent. “I was about to explain 
that phase of the situation,” he replied 
unctuously. “Not being the seventh son 
of a seventh son and born with a veil, 
it was impossible for me to foresee the 
war which has caused this phenomenal 
rise in freight-rates; consequently a 
great many of the steamers of our fleet 
had been chartered in advance and at 
rates which I deemed particularly grati- 
fying at that time. The war began in 
August, and we closed our books on 
November first; inasmuch as many of 
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our vessels have, during that period, been 
operating on old freight-rates, naturally 
our profit-and-loss statement this year 
has not been so spectacular on the black- 
ink side as it might be. I admit that the 
profits of some of our competitors have 
been most unusual, but I call to your 
attention the fact that anybody can se- 
cure lucrative business for a vessel in 
such times as these; the test of man- 
agerial ability, however (if I may seem 
to toot my own horn), lies in the procur- 
ing of business at normally lucrative 
rates, in a dull or even mediocre freight- 
market. And I submit that my record for 
the past fifteen years is proof that I have 
been that kind of manager.” 
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“Mr. Munn,” Porter 
roared, “‘your impu- 
dence and insubordina- 
tion are insufferable. 


You're fired.” 


“Certainly, Mr. Porter, certainly! I 
merely wanted to know,” his heckler re- 
plied suavely. ‘May I ask if you have a 
list of the vessels of the fleet, the names 
of the persons, firms or corporations to 
whom they are chartered and the dates 
on which the charters expire ?” 


ENRY T. PORTER grew red and 
uneasy. “I haven’t such a list at this 
moment,” he parried. “I'll have Mr. 
Munn prepare it immediately.” And 
Porter rang for Silas Munn, to whom he 
explained his desires. 

“Oh,” said Silas Munn, “there is no 
necessity for making the gentlemen wait 
until I make out the list. I can tell them 
offhand, Mr. Porter. To begin: there is 
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the Callao, ten thousand one hundred 
and three tons net register, chartered on 
the twenty-seventh day of July, 1914, 
to the Blue Star Navigation Company, 
government-form, five thousand dollars 
a month for two years—” 

“Five thousand dollars a month for 
two years! Good land of Goshen!” an- 
other stockholder blurted out. ‘Why, 
by the middle of 1915 she’ll be worth 
twenty-five thousand a month!” 

“And if the war lasts through 1916. 
she’ll be worth forty thousand,” a third 
stockholder interrupted. 

“She'll be worth whatever you can get 
for her,—and no man may name the 
limit.—the way freights are going up. 


Last week nitrate-freights were twelve 
dollars a ton. I refused fifteen on 
’Change this morning.” 

“Rank foolishness!” a fourth stock- 
holder declared furiously. ‘‘War was 
practically declared on July 28th; it was 
obvious England would join the Allies 
—and yet, Mr. Porter, you made a two- 
year charter. By thunder, sir, I’m 
amazed.” 

Before Porter could formulate a line 
of defense, Mr. Munn went on: 

“S. S. Santa Rosa, eight thousand 
three hundred and ten tons—” 

“Mr. Munn!” Porter’s voice was furi- 
ous with passion. “Leave the room in- 
stantly and prepare the list as I ordered 
you to.” 
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Mr. Silas Munn inclined his head 
respectfully. “If you please, Mr. 
Porter,” he replied humbly, “I should 
like to stay. This is the annual meeting 
of the stockholders of the West Coast & 
Orient Steamship Company—and I’m 
a stockholder. I vote one hundred 
shares.” He held up the stock certificate. 
“Consequently I claim my right as a 
stockholder to continue to give these 
gentlemen the information they request 
and are entitled to—information, by the 
way, which you, as president and gen- 
eral manager of this company, should 
have at your fingers’-ends, as it were, 
without consulting me.” 

“By the gods, Mr. Munn,” somebody 
remarked, “‘you, at least, appear to know 
your business.” 

“Mr. Munn,” Porter roared, ‘your 
impudence and insubordination are in- 
sufferable. You're fired.” 

“All right!” Munn retorted cheer- 
fully. 

“Nevertheless,” he went on, “I am 
still a stockholder and not subject to 
gag law. And since I am no longer your 
secretary, there can be no disloyalty to 
you on my part in telling my fellow- 
stockholders just why the West Coast & 
Orient Steamship Company finds itself 
facing a seven-per-cent dividend when it 
should be facing one of seventy per cent. 
When I fell ill in June of this year and 
was compelled to leave the office for two 
months, I left you in charge. Gentlemen, 
that is the truth. For fifteen years I have 
been the real brains of this company, and 
that statement is proved by the fact that 
the instant my back was turned, our 
competitors, being sharp, farseeing men, 
proceeded to stab Mr. Porter. On his 
part, Mr. Porter desired time to play 
golf, and so he got the ships off his 
hands by the very simple and _ stupid 
operation of chartering them for long 
periods. Permit me to give you the list 
you asked for.” 


’ 


\ THEN Silas Munn had finished, a 
silence fell on that stockholders’ 
meeting. Then somebody laughed—a 
grim, menacing chuckle; and the secre- 
tary-treasurer said: 
“T move the president’s report be ac- 
cepted and filed.” 
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Somebody seconded the motion, and it 
was unanimously carried. The election 
of directors for the ensuing term being 
next in order, the old board was placed 
in nomination—whereupon Mr. Silas 
Munn arose and brazenly nominated 
himself as a director, on the ground that 
he had been in the company’s employ 
twenty-five years and knew more about it 
than any other employee. And as proof 
of his business ability and perspicacity, 
he brazenly related to the stockholders 
his coup in rechartering the Montoyo. 
“Of course, when she was wrecked, her 
charter terminated, but the fact remains 
that if she had not been wrecked, I, Silas 
Munn, a hundred-dollar-a-month man, 
would have made half a million dollars 
on her—a profit that would have been 
impossible had Mr. Porter, your present 
president and general manager, kept pace 
with the business instead of leaving his 
duties to a capable hireling.” 

“Second Mr. Munn’s nomination,” 
yelled a wrothy stockholder. There 
were no more nominations, and when the 
ballot was cast, four old directors and 
Silas Munn were found to have been 
elected. But one of the old directors 
failed of election, and that person was 
Henry T. Porter! 

The stockhciders’ meeting adjourned, 
and the newly elected board of directors 
met to organize and elect new officers 
for the ensuing year. In a choked voice 
Henry T. Porter, still presiding as presi- 
dent until his successor should be elected, 
declared nominations for president and 
general manager to be in order. Some- 
body nominated Silas Munn; somebody 
seconded the nomination ; and Mr. Munn 
was duly declared elected president and 
general manager of the West Coast & 
Orient Steamship Company; whereupon 
Henry T. Porter surrendered his chair 
to Mr. Munn, put on his hat and left the 
room. 

Two hours later, when Mrs. Silas 
Munn, in response to a telephoned in- 
vitation from her husband, called at the 
office, she found a sign-painter busy on 
the ground-glass door of the president’s 
office. Henry T. Porter’s name had been 
erased, and the sign-painter had printed 
in chalk letters, which he was rapidly 
blacking in, the name of Silas Munn. 
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“I am playing, my love,” said Silas ye “a little 
game of casino. 
I’m cards and spades, Big and Little Casino.” 


ee 


Now 


e I was Little Casino. 








“Why, Silas! What does this mean?” 
she cried as a stenographer motioned 
her into the president’s office in back. 
where Mr. Munn sat behind the familiar 
rosewood desk, smiling like the head of 
an old fiddle. 

“Silas,” his wife demanded, ‘“‘what are 
you doing behind that desk?” 

“I am playing, my love,” said Silas 
Munn, “a little game of casino. Once I 
was Little Casino. Now I’m cards and 
spades, Big and Little Casino.” And he 
related to her the events of the day. 

“But where did you get one hundred 
shares of W. C. & O. stock?” she in- 
quired incredulously. 

“Why,- I bought them in the open 
market, my dear.” 

“But the stock is worth four hundred 
and eighty dollars a share. Where did 
you get forty-eight thousand five hun- 
dred dollars ?” 

“Amy,” said Mr. Munn, still smiling 


brightly, “you worked in this office long 
enough to become acquainted with the 
workings of the oldest, stanchest, queer- 
est insurance-company in the world, did 
you not?” 

“You mean Lloyd's?” 

“Exactly. Lloyd’s will insure anything 
if the premium is right; Lloyd’s will bet 
you that it will rain at least one inch in 
San Francisco next Fourth of July. And 
of course, my love, when I chartered the 
Montoyo and stood to win half a mil- 
lion dollars, I realized my charter would 
terminate should the vessel be wrecked. 
I couldn’t afford to run that risk, Amy ; 
and anyhow, I’m too old a steamship 
man to be caught off first base. So I in- 
sured my charter with Lloyd’s. They 
charged me a whopping big premium to 
bet me the Montoye would live to com- 
plete her charter; they lost, and a few 
weeks ago they paid the bet! Kiss your 
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Big Casino! 
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He looked her gravely 
in the face, holding his 
cap on his knee in a 
huge hand as he sat 
very upright before her, 
and speaking with an 
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—|HE clock was striking nine, 
and Tommy O’Fergus, in a 
| silk dressing-gown, was sitting 
—— down at the breakfast-table. 

Not to eat, however. On entering the 
room, he had picked up the morning 
paper. He laid it beside his plate and 
gaped down at the word Murber in 
big black letters on the front page. The 
subheads said that the police, raiding a 
suite of rooms in which they believed 
gambling to be going on, had found the 
warm, lifeless body of a young woman 
with bruises on her throat from the grip 
of strangling fingers. 

Tommy tried to read the report, but 
his mind seemed to have jellied. After 
his staring eyes had followed the print 
for four or five lines, he went back to 
the beginning, trying to recover the sense 
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of the words. He then heard a light, 
quick step on the stairs, hastily swept the 
paper to the floor at his feet and forced 
himself to eat a mouthful of the grape- 
fruit. 

His sister-in-law came in, shining 
with that flowerlike freshness which the 
unformed artist in Tommy especially 
loved. She saw at once that he was 
deathly pale, and her heart misgave. But 
she sang out gayly: 

“Good morning, Tommy! Up al- 
ready ?” 

He mumbled something and managed 
another mouthful. She sat down, ad- 
dressing herself with deliberation to the 
yellow fruit on her plate and covertly 
watching him. 

“Afraid you were out late last night, 
brotherkin,” she commented cheerily. “I 


















She appraised him at once as 
stupid and no doubt quite 
trustworthy, as his police-record 
affirmed! 


was out almost late myself—eleven 
o'clock. Ned didn’t come until midnight, 
and you hadn’t got in then.” 

“T think it was about half-past one,” 
‘Tommy muttered, refusing to look at 
her. 

She finished her grapefruit in silence 
and rang for the maid. When the toast 
and eggs were on the table and she was 
pouring his coffee. she spoke again, very 
softly,—light as the brush of a flitting 
wing,—her own eyes downcast : 

“Not drinking, were you. Tommy?” 

He looked up quickly and replied with 
fervor: “Oh, no, Nell! On my word, 
not a drop.” He stared down at the food 
and suddenly pushed it away from him, 
and his chin drooped to his breast. 
“There isn’t much I can do—that’s any 
good,”’ he said slowly; “but at least I 
can keep my word to you.” 

“I’m awfully glad, Tommy.” she 
murmured, and as she looked fondly over 
at him, her heart was constricted with 
pity. 

He looked, in fact, the image of de- 
spair; but even that became him. The 
line of his brow, nose. lips and chin 
might have been copied from a fresh- 
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minted classic coin. She thought again 
that it was a tragedy for a boy to be 
so handsome—especially if he had the 
most engaging manners, warm affections 
and outrageously irresponsible disposi- 
tion. She supposed he was in a scrape; 
but that was more or less his chronic 
condition, and since he hadn’t been 
drinking, she felt much relieved. 

“Playing cards, maybe,” she sug- 
gested lightly. “I was playing cards 
myself, and I lost nine dollars!’ She 
laughed melodiously over it. 

He forced a wan smile and replied: 
“I’m afraid you’d have to add a cipher 
to that for my score.” Covertly, on his 
part, he looked over at her; and his 
pulses gave a startled leap while his 
throat swelled. For the impulse to tell 
her all about it surged up in him in 
sistently. If only he could tell her,—and 
feel the clasp of her cool, firm hand,— 
how that would loosen his tight-bound 
heart! 

In fact, she was a whole year younger 
than himself—just twenty-three. But in 
some ways she was so much wiser and in 
every way so much more steadfast that 
he had more deference for her than for 
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anyone else. At times she seemed to be 
about the wisest person of his acquaint- 
ance, for she knew how to be good with- 
out wahting to club people who weren't. 

He could almost tell her—and then 
he felt it would be impossible, although 
her blue eyes met his with such open- 
ness. ‘She wore a white morning-gown, 
short-sleeved and open at the neck, and 
there was such an exquisite cleanness 
about her! 

So perfectly clean—and what he had 
to tell, if he told it all, was a thing 
smudged over with soiled thumb-marks. 
In a fresh grip of despair, he looked 
back at the table and nibbled his toast. 

She was at least wise enough not to 
press him with more questions about 
the night before. Presently, putting 
down her coffee-cup, she asked in- 
cidentally: ‘‘Wasn’t there a morning 
paper ?” 

He swallowed and replied somewhat 
thickly: “Why, I think I saw one 
around here somewhere. I was going to 
look at it when I finished breakfast.” 

He made a business of glancing over 
the table and at the sideboard and off 
to the window-ledge; finally he looked 
down at the floor and said: “Oh, here 
it is!” 

Handing the paper across to her, he 
kept his eyes steadily upon his plate. 

An instant later he heard her give 
a shocked little cry and then ask, in an 
excited tone: “Goodness! Did you see 
this? A murder downtown in the Clif- 
ford Building! Why, I used to 
belong to that Morris Club myself!” 
Silence for a moment; then another cry 
and rising excitement: “Why, good 
heavens! Madge Porter! ‘That’s the 
woman who was in Mrs. Teller’s divorce- 
case! Madge Porter! Why, you must 
have seen her at—” 

The exclamations broke off. It had 
abruptly occurred to her, from gossip 
concerning this woman which had 
reached her ears, that Tommy would 
have been very likely indeed to see her. 
She was silent a moment, adjusting her 
mind to that probability. 

“Perhaps you knew her,” she sug- 
gested, somewhat doubtfully, in a lower 
tone. 
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“Yes, I knew her—in a way,” Tommy 
lied abjectly. 

The fact of Tommy’s knowing her— 
in a way—had a subduing effect, gave 
the tragedy a more intimate touch. 

“She was very pretty,” Mrs. O’ Fergus 
commented thoughtfully, ‘—attractive 
to men, I suppose. I’ve heard she was 
very good at swimming and tennis. She 
looked it—a fine figure.” Another 
pause, another glance at the paper; then 
in sheer, absolving pity: “Poor soul! 
Strangled to death! How terrible! Poor 
soul!” 

Again a pause, and then a new mental 
angle: “Why, that must be what got 
Ned out before seven o’clock this morn- 
ing! I heard the telephone ringing, but 
—I fell asleep again.” She looked very 
thoughtful, and her lips bent in a mourn- 
ful little smile. “Not a very good wife 
for a busy man and a mayor, I’m afraid, 
Tommy. .... I suppose the _ police 
sent for him. I meant to ask what it 
was about—but I fell asleep again.” 


OMMY wished to say something com- 

forting, but before he could think 
of anything, the door opened abruptly, 
and a burly man with his hat on stood 
at the threshold looking down upon 
them. 

Under his gaze the relationship which 
had subsisted between them an instant 
before mysteriously dissolved. She was 
no longer the wiser, the more steadfast, 
the more capable—the guide and support 
to a willful child. They were both alike 
careless children under the stern eye of 
the master. 

The man at the threshold was power- 
fully built, his round head set solidly 
on his shoulders. His smooth-shaven 
face was hewn with rough symmetry, 
with a cleft in the middle of the firm 
chin. His gray eyes smoldered somberly 
under drawn brows. His wife would 
have said something,—like, ““‘Why, Ned, 
what brings you home at this hour ?”’— 
but his face was so dark that any such 
greeting died unuttered. 

“I want to see you, Helen,” he com- 
manded under his breath, and mechan- 
ically took off his hat and led the way 
into the next room, which they called 
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the library. As she followed, he closed 
the door behind them and motioned to 
a seat; then he sat down facing her. 
For a moment—while she wondered— 
his brooding eyes, in a grim face, sur- 
veyed her. Certainly she was very fair, 
and her loveliness was full of poison- 
darts for him. She was a woman to be 
desired overwhelmingly. She had _be- 
witched him. His age, in fact, was only 
thirty-one; yet from the first he had felt 
himself to be unsuitably old for her. His 
life had been serious and strenuous— 
what with the big flour-mills which his 
grandfather had founded and his father 
extended, and then, latterly, with this 
political business. He hadn't in the least 
wished to be mayor of Low Falls, but 
the reform forces had insisted and he 
could not shirk. His grandfather had 
been war governor of the State. With 
the true breed of O’Ferguses it was 
noblesse oblige. The mayoralty had 


meant plenty of eighteen-hour days in 
his calendar the last year and a half— 
or virtually ever since he married. But 
he never minded work. 

One thing he had minded, in grim 


silence: His fair wife was merry; going 
about, mixing in company, was fairly the 
breath of life to her. It meant that she 
had gone a great deal alone, or without 
him. For a long time there had been a 
big, steady tug at his heart; but he was 
naturally a taciturn man. Both of them 
knew well enough there was something 
unspoken between them—a strain, a 
soreness, a veiled division. In different 
ways they felt that unspoken something 
as they faced each other in the library 
and she waited, wondering, with quick, 
fluttering pulses. 

“Where were you last evening?” he 
demanded harshly. 

Her face reddened and contracted as 
from the pain of a blow. “Ned! Why 
do you make it impossible for me to tell 
you?” she cried, wounded and indignant. 

She saw him glare and stir in his 
chair, and the muscles of one side of his 
face screwed up, drawing a corner of the 
lip away from the teeth. With an effort 
he replied: “I am questioning you in 
order to save you—if possible—from be- 
ing questioned by the police.” 
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She then comprehended, with a deep 
shock of fear, that he was shaken 
through and ‘through with a passion 
which his rigorous will could hardly hold 
in check. Her eyes widened and her 
lips parted as she drew a gasping breath. 

“The police, Ned?” she repeated in a 
murmur of amazement. ‘‘What is it? 
What do you mean?” 

He exerted his will again to keep him- 
self in hand, and-went on, with effort: 
*You’ve seen the morning paper? That 
murder ?” 

“Why, yes, I’ve read it,” she answered 
with deeper astonishment. 

“You know that place in the Clifford 
Building where it happened — that 
Morris Club, as they call it?” 

“Yes, I know of it,” she replied. “I 
belonged to it once. Mrs. Livermore got 
it up, you know—several years ago. It 
was named for William Morris—art in 
furniture and wall-paper and all that. 
But it got dull. Everybody stopped go- 
ing long ago. I hadn’t heard of it or 
thought of it for I don’t know how long 
until I read in the paper that a woman 
was strangled there.” 

“You were not there last night, then?” 
he demanded. 

She flushed again and cried indig- 
nantly: “Certainly not!” 

He regarded her a moment, the seethe 
of just-leashed passion burning in his 
eyes, and asked ruthlessly: “Did you 
know your button-hook was there?” 

“My button-hook?” she exclaimed. 
“Impossible !” 

“T tell you, your button-hook was 
found there,” he retorted, ‘—and Bob 
Etheridge’s cigarette-case.” 

She turned pale then, for that was 
partly the name of the unspoken thing 
that lay between them—an engaging and 
an always disengaged young bachelor. 
She liked good, harmless, lazy, amusing 
Bob very much; and she had a high 
idea of her feminine right and ‘dignity. 
But that incredible conjunction of her 
button-hook and Bob’s cigarette-case— 
on the scene of a scandalous murder— 
turned her pale. No woman could 
ignore the pointing of that black finger. 

“IT was at the Cotters’ last evening, 
playing bridge,” she said; and as he 
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it cut him anew that her 
tremulous lips 
sweetly. 


watched her, 
curved, slightly 
formed the words so 
“There were only eight of us 
an informal little neigh- 
borly party. Bob Etheridge 
was not there. I haven't 
seen him for a_ week. 
Mrs. Cotter herself 
brought me home at 
eleven o’clock — me 
and Mamie Stewart. 
She drove us home in 
her electric.” 

That was 
stantial; but 
band repeated : “Eleven 
o'clock.” She remem 
bered that the mur- 
der was supposed to 
have been rather 
after midnight. 

Understanding 
the implication, she 
folded her hands 
and looked into her 
lap—a woman ac- 
cused, humbly veil- 
ing herself—and pleaded: 

“Please tell me what haps 
pened.” 

He told it abruptly and impa- 
tiently, as though he suspected he 
was being made to play a role: 
“Evidently somebody has been taking 
possession of those empty clubrooms for 
sprees. A woman telephoned the police 
last night that gambling was going on 
there. We’ve done all we know to sup- 
press gambling under this administra- 
tion. There are strict orders. The police 
raided the rooms at ten minutes past 
twelve. Somebody up there must have 
had a pull—Bob Etheridge, likely as 
not. The raid must have been tipped off. 
Anyway, when the police broke in, there 
were cards and poker-chips, beer-bottles, 
remains of a lunch, cigarette-stubs. And 
a woman named Madge Porter lay on 
the floor dead in the last one of the 
three rooms. 

“Her neck showed that she had 
been strangled. The first clue they found 
was Bob Etheridge’s cigarette-case. He 
swears he lost it, or it was stolen from 


circum- 
her hus- 
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4 Under his 

gaze the relationship 

which had subsisted between 

them an instant before myste- 

riously dissolved. She was no 

longer the wiser, the more stead- 

fast, the more capable—the guide and 

support to a willful child. They were 

both alike careless children under the 
stern eye of the master. 


three days ago—which I 
The only other 
gold 


his pocket, 
have no doubt is a lie. 
clue was a button-hook with a 
handle and the initials ‘H. O’F.’ on it. 
The ‘O’F.’ was obvious enough. And 
there was no difficulty in discovering that 
I gave you a gold toilet-set last Christ- 
mas. That’s what the police laid before 
me. That’s why I’m questioning you. I 
needn’t tell you that the police will 
have to know how that button-hook got 
there.” 

“But I don’t know, Ned,” she pleaded 
in amazement. “Are you sure—very 
sure—the button-hook is really—mine?” 

“How could I be mistaken?” he re- 
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plied impatiently. “A blind man could 
identify it in an instant.” He waited a 
moment, getting himself in hand again, 
and said slowly: “A button-hook isn’t 
a thing that’s likely to be handed 
around.” After a pause, even more 
slowly: “You came home at eleven 
o’clock. . . . .. What did you do then?” 

The question, with its implication, 
stung deep. Her eyes veiled again, and 
she said low: ‘You accuse me.” 

“The facts are to be answered!’’ he 
retorted in a hot outburst. ‘The facts 
are: your button-hook, Bob Etheridge’s 
cigarette-case, a midnight poker-party, a 
murdered woman. You're not a child. 
You must know that’s got to be answered 
down to the last word. Did you leave 
the house after Mrs. Cotter brought you 
home ?” 

“T did not,” she replied, with down- 
cast eyes. “I looked at a book for half an 
hour and went to bed.” 

She was never fairer than just then, 
never a more desirable woman. ‘The 
darts shot him so that he moved in his 
chair, and the base of his throat con- 
tracted, while he exerted his whole will 
to keep himself in hand. 

“Helen,” he said after a struggle, “is 
there anything about this affair that you 
should tell me—before the police take 
your statement?” 

“No,” she replied, still looking down. 
Her bosom swelled, and she gently bit 
the corner of her lip, also exerting her 
whole will to keep tears from her eyes. 
“You are the police,” she murmured, 
“and you are my husband. A husband 
can’t ask his wife to call in the neighbors 
and prove her innocence—if he expects 
her to respect him—or herself. You have 
a despot’s will, Ned. I know we've been 
—pulling apart—because I must be al- 
lowed to judge things for myself—in- 
timate things like my own conduct. I 
love you, my husband. I’ll yield to you 
all—all that a self-respecting woman 
should. But I must not be made to feel 
ashamed of myself. I’ve told you all I 
know about the button-hook. If you take 
me before the police, it means you doubt 
me. They will know it well enough. I 
couldn’t endure that.” She got through 
it, by much labor, with dry eyes. 
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But he had already been before the 
police. When Chief of Police Ryan and 
Detective-sergeant Miller laid that but- 
ton-hook before him, he had recognized 
it as his wife’s, and his pride had been 
riven like a granite boulder by a miner’s 
cartridge. He had come home in the 
white wrath of a samurai who is pre- 
pared to drive a sword through the soft 
bosom that has betrayed the honor of 
the house. 

He contemplated it a moment—going 
back to Ryan and Miller with a story 
that presumably a maid had stolen his 
wife’s button-hook. 

“There are the facts,” he said ruth- 
lessly. ‘You must answer for yourself.” 


"THEN the door to the dining-room 

opened, and slender, beautiful, pale 
Tommy stepped in, in*his silk dressing- 
gown. 

“T’ve been listening at the door, Ned,” 
he said as he dropped into a chair. ‘I 
took the button-hook.” 

As husband and wife gaped at him, 
he moistened his dry lips—his brilliant, 
nervous eyes fixed upon his burly 
brother’s dark face as by a fascinating 
power. 

“I'll tell you just how it was,” he 
went on, his eyes never shifting. “Madge 
and I had dinner together, and we ran 
across Bob Etheridge and Billy Wilson 
and two others—women, but they don't 
matter. After a while we said we'd go up 
to those Morris Club rooms and play 
poker. Of course, we'd been there before. 
Bob went to rustle up some beer and 
lunch. But I wanted an overcoat. So 
Madge and I grabbed a taxi and drove 
up here. You see, she had on a pair of 
new shoes and one of ’em pinched her 
foot, so she kicked it off in the taxi, and 
she asked me to fetch her a button-hook. 
I stepped into Nell’s room and picked 
up the first one I saw; it was lying on 
the dresser. 

“Well, we played poker awhile and 
had our lunch; then a man phoned Bob 
the police were on the way to raid the 
place. Of course, we started to clear out 
as fast as we could. But Madge couldn't 
find the button-hook. We had sort of a 
jawing-match about it, you know. I told 
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her to hurry up and come along and 
never mind her shoe, and she insisted on 
getting her shoe buttoned. The other 
four left, and I was nervous and mad— 
for the telephone message said to clear 
out quick, and of course I didn’t want to 
get pinched. I said I’d leave her if she 
didn’t come, and she told me to go if 
I wanted to. Madge was always fear- 
fully headstrong and not much afraid. 
She went back into the last room,— 
there are three rooms, you know,—look- 
ing for the button-hook. I was mad at 
her for being so obstinate, and I did 
clear out. It was dark in the hall, and 
I saw the police coming up the front 
stairs. I ducked down the back stairs 
and missed ’em by a hair.” His voice 
failed. He took in a long, uneven breath 
and added: “That’s the truth, Ned, so 
help me God!” 

The steadfast and efficient brother con- 
sidered it a moment; then he asked: 
“How long was it’ that you and the 
woman were alone in the rooms—after 
the others left ?” 

“Why, it couldn’t have been over two 
or three minutes, Ned,” pale Tommy 
protested tremulously. “I can’t under- 
stand it at all. There’s something wrong. 
Madge and I were right there together 
—all alone—and she stepped into the 
back room, and almost the same minute 
1 cleared out. And there were the police 
right on the stairs—and they say they 
broke in and found her—” His voice 
broke. A moment later he was exclaim- 
ing, half coherently: ‘Good old Madge! 
My God, I wouldn’t have hurt her to 
save my life!” 

They questioned him by turns — the 
woman breathlessly, athrob with sym- 
pathy and horror, the man with a relent- 
less insistence. But his answers all came 
back to the original statement. He and 
Madge had been in the rooms alone for 
two or three minutes; he had run out 
as the police were coming up the stairs. 
He had thought, she being a woman and 
quite alone in the rooms, that the police 
could have no charge on which to hold 
her, and that they therefore would let 
her go. He had hung around downtown, 
hoping to assure himself that she was 
safe. Near one o’clock a spreading re- 


port of the murder had reached him. He 
had confirmed it and then hurried home 
aghast and bewildered. 

In one instant all his youthful follies 
had collected themselves into a body and 
turned upon him with a snake-wreathed 
Gorgon’s head. 

No,—he told his brother over and 
over,—he and the young woman had not 
quarreled, except just as one gets ex- 
asperated for a moment at a friend’s ob- 
stinacy. She had not blackmailed him 
or threatened it. There wasn’t the 
slightest reason why he should wish her 
death. And he was positive no third 
person could have been in the rooms 
during the two or three minutes before 
he left. How could anyone else have 
got in and strangled her in the sixty 
or ninety seconds before the police ar- 
rived? 


HE fruitless talk ceased. Edward 

O’Fergus had entered his house with 
a dark face; but the drama which then 
engaged him had set itself a new scene 
with another motive. He broke the brief 
silence, bitterly: 

“T suppose you know this statement 
of yours will convict you of murder be- 
fore any jury in the world.” 

Tommy mechanically pulled the silk 
dressing-gown together at the throat as 
though he felt cold. His nervous eyes 
clung to his brother’s as though the 
brother were judge and jury. 

“It’s the truth, Ned,” he said with 
ashen lips, “so help me God!” 

Even then the steadfast and able 
brother felt tommy’s youthful charm. So 
much bright amiability, so much capacity 
for affection and generosity, so much 
promise, so many good intentions—all, 
at last, come to this! He passed a hand 
over his brow and lowered his eyes. 
“Well,” he said dully, “get your clothes 
on and come with me.” 

With pathetic and unresisting help- 
lessness, like a child going to punish- 
ment, Tommy arose and left the room. 

It was in Edward’s mind that a re- 
volver lay in his bureau drawer upstairs, 
and no doubt Tommy knew it was there. 
Edward half expected to hear an explo- 
sion, and so sat with drawn face. 
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Staring blankly over at him, her mind 
stricken with the horror and amazement 
of what had happened, his wife suddenly 
pitied him. She understood what this 
meant to him, with his pride. There was 
a subtle drawing to him in her cry: 

“Ned! What can it mean?” 

He looked up at her miserably and 
replied with a bitter little grimace: “I 
suppose they were drunk and had a 
fight.” 

“Qh, no!” she protested fervently. 
“T’m sure that’s not it. I asked Tommy, 
noticing how pale he was at breakfast, 
if he’d been drinking, and he told me 
on his honor he hadn’t. I know he told 
me the truth.” 

The assertion evidently brought no 
comfort to her husband. He frowned 
impatiently and replied: “‘He admits he 
was alone with her. The police broke 
in immediately and found her dead. 
Whatever else he says makes no differ- 
ence.” 

As about her button-hook, it was a 
ruthless facing of the facts. And in 


face of the facts, what could anyone say? 
Saying anything must be either cruel or 


an impertinence. She held her tongue, 
and her husband sat immovably, his head 
bent and his shoulders somewhat droop- 
ing. He looked up only when pallid 
Tommy reappeared, dressed for the 
street, and then with a flicker of con- 
tempt in his mind. Gay Tommy natu- 
rally wouldn’t have the courage to end it 
with the revolver! The Mayor got up, 
as his wife put her arms around Tommy 
and swiftly laid her cheek against his. 

“You'll come home for luncheon?” 
she said—for what else was there to say, 
then? 

Tommy looked questioningly at his 
judge and jury. Edward replied for 
him: “No, there’s no bail in a murder- 
case.” 

She understood, and stifled a moan. 
Her husband picked up his hat, said, 
“Come,” and walked out, followed by 
Tommy —an O’Fergus leading an 
O’Fergus to the hangman. 


OMMY went like a bewildered child 
going helplessly to punishment. And 
Nell’s husband went—that was why she 
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had first loved him, for that strength 
and immovable integrity, a man like a 
rock in the shift and swirl of things. 
She sat down and wept a littie and then 
drove her mind against the coil that en- 
tangled them all. 

There was no place where it untied. 
Her husband came home to luncheon. It 
was unusual for him to do that, and he 
made no explanation, unless handing her 
an extra paper with news that the police 
were “detaining” Thomas O’Fergus, who 
admitted having been with the dead 
woman a few minutes before the police 
found her body, was an explanation. She 
talked the case over with him carefully, 
but there was nothing that altered the 
situation as Tommy’s statement had left 
it. 

In the afternoon she was permitted to 
see Tommy nearly an hour in the county 
jail, where he was being “detained.” 
Everyone knew the softer word was used 
out of respect for his brother. ‘Tommy 
kissed her hands for coming to see him, 
but he could throw no new ray of light 
on the murder. She went to the very 
distinguished lawyer whom her husband 
had engaged for the defense, but that 
highly ingenious man confessed the case 
as yet presented a stone wall to him. 

The facts were so fearfully few ana 
simple—so stark and uncomplicated. If 
they could only get fifteen minutes, in- 
stead of a minute and a half, for the 
interval between Tommy’s leaving the 
place and the entrance of the police! 

She talked that over with her husband 
again at dinner; but it was a stone wall. 
Three police officers—Detective-sergeant 
Miller, Patrolman Swanson and Patrol- 
man Hartigan—had made the raid. 
There was a spring lock on the only door 
by which one gained ingress to the club- 
rooms, but they had been prepared for 
that. Breaking the door had been a mat- 
ter of seconds. 

They had seen some things littered 
around in the first and largest room— 
cards, poker-chips, beer-bottles, remnants 
of a lunch, and Bob Etheridge’s ciga- 
rette-case. They had begun looking 
around for clues to the gamblers’ 
identity. Hartigan had gone on into the 
smaller second room, which was quite 
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empty, and so to the third and smallest 
—merely a cloak-room, in fact. It was 
dark. He'd fumbled along the wall, feel- 
ing for the electric-light switch and miss- 
ing it, for it was beside the door-jamb. 
In his fumbling he had bumped into the 
open door of a clothespress and bruised 
his cheek, so that he stood for a mo- 
ment with his hand to the wound. Then 
he had fumbled back, found the switch, 
turned it on, seen a woman lying on the 
floor and called out, “Here’s a woman!” 
or something like that. Miller had run in, 
stooped for a swift examination—found 
her warm, but dead, with fresh finger- 
marks on her throat. From his experi- 
ence, and the statement of the coroner’s 
physician, it appeared that her death 
must have happened a very short time 
before the police came in. 

The minute and a half or so would 
not stretch. Yet Tommy’s fate depended 
upon that. 


"FERGUS stared at his untasted 

coffee and toyed idly with the spoon. 
She had never before seen signs of nerv- 
ous disorder in him. ‘There’s no way 
out for the boy, Helen,” he said in a low 
voice, and looked miserably up at her. 
“T’d almost rather think I did it myself. 
I could stand it better—what’s coming. 
Tommy, you see—he’s really a child, 
a willful child. I’ve always had a great 
affection for him—although I hated his 
ways. . In a way, he was left to 
me. I’ve made a great failure.” He 
passed his hand over his brow. “The 
thought of what’s before the child—it 
grinds me. Thank God, his father and 
mother are dead.” He stared down at 
the coffee-cup again and added in the 
same low key, as though it were a part 
of the same subject: “I was rough on 
you this morning. I hope you'll forgive 
me. 

She suddenly comprehended, then, 
why he had come home to luncheon. He 
was immensely proud, with an unbend- 
ing will; he was taciturn and self-con- 
tained, little given to expressing affec- 
tion. It was hard for him to ask for it. 
But when he bore a great wound, driven 
through with a spear, he came silently to 
her. She comprehended that, and re- 


sponded, perhaps oddly, by bursting into 
tears and sobbing: “I love you, dear. 
I’m so glad—and proud!” A moment 
later she came around the table to him. 

But it was she who worked at the un- 
solvable puzzle, declaring over and over 
that Tommy was innocent—because she 
knew he must be innocent! O’Fergus 
mournfully shook his head over that 
woman’s reason. He saw the uncom- 
promising facts, and they were simply a 
stone wall. 

To scrape the very stone, she went 
over it with Patrolmen Swanson and 
Hartigan, who confirmed in every par 
ticular what she had heard before. 
Hartigan interested her most, as it was 
he who had found the body—a young 
giant with a great red face and large, 
pale-blue eyes. She appraised him at 
once as stupid and no doubt quite trust 
worthy, as his police-record affirmed. 

He looked her gravely in the face,— 
sweating somewhat from the ordeal of 
being questioned by a lovely and fashion 
able lady,—holding his cap on his knee 
in a huge hand as he sat very upright 
before her, and speaking with an ox- 
like deliberation, slightly enriched by 
brogue. 

He told her very carefully how he 
had gone on into the small third room, 
which was dark, and fumbled along the 
wall for the switch, bumping into the 
open door of a clothespress. His great 
cheek still showed where the skin had 
been broken. Then he had found the 
switch, turned on the light and seen the 
body. That was all. 


S Nell went home from that inter- 
view with Hartigan, she kept her 
will taut, but her heart was a mere lump 
of cold lead. The facts were so piti- 
fully few and simple—like a_ single 
smooth stone with no fissure anywhere. 
That night she lay awake hour. after 
hour, turning in the coil like a trapped 
animal in a cage. Dawn began. She 
dozed a little, and when she awoke, a 
point that had seemed inconsequentia! 
before thrust itself forward. 
The point was that when the police 
found the body, both shoes were on, but 
the two top buttons of the left shoe were 
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unbuttoned, and the button-hook lay 
on the floor near by. She had perceived 
at once that this corroborated ‘Tommy’s 
story up to the point where he said he 
left Madge. But corroborating the story 
up to that point did his case no good. 
Evidently the young woman had been 
buttoning her shoe and something had 
interrupted her. Presumably that some- 
thing was the thing that killed her. 

The significance of this lay in a picture 
that formed itself in Helen’s mind, a 
picture of Madge Porter as she had 
known her, strong, quick, courageous, 
with a button-hook in her hand—an an- 
tagonist to try the mettle of any but a 
powerful man or one formidably armed. 
That slim Tommy could have strangled 
her to death was out of the question. She 
came back to his helpless phrase: 
“There’s something wrong about it!” 

But how could the wrong thing have 
intervened in those ninety seconds be- 
tween Tommy’s leaving the rooms and 
the entrance of the police? 

She clung desperately to that interval. 
The solution must be just there, some- 
how—in that very moment when the 
police were breaking in and before Harti- 
gan went on to the third room. She 
had the intense feeling that she must 
grind that down, finer and finer, until 
she found what she sought. 

“You must do something for me, 
Ned,” she said to her husband at break- 
fast. “I know I’m right! I know I am! 
I can’t exactly put it in words that 
would sound convincing. But you must 
help me.” 

“You’re wearing yourself out, Nell,” 
the Mayor replied with a fond reproof. 
“You look as though you hadn’t slept 
for a week. We can’t get away from the 
facts, you know,” he added with a sad 
and sympathetic conviction. Then with 
a touch of reluctance, loath to see her 
so spend herself uselessly: “What do 
you wish me to do?” 

“To take me downtown,” she replied, 
“and get Hartigan. I want him to go 
up to those rooms with us and go over 
every inch of the ground just as he did 
that night. There’s something wrong 
there. I know it!” 

“You know he’s already gone all over 
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the story half a dozen times,” her hus- 
band answered with mild reproof, much 
as one tries to quiet an ailing child. 

“But he must go over it with you and 
me—on the ground. Every inch of it! 
I know the answer is there somewhere! 
It must be there! It can’t be anywhere 
else! You must help me, Ned! I’m not 
asking very much—just going over the 
ground.” She controlled herself, but her 
nerves were at the cracking point; and 
her husband replied patiently: 

“Very well—if you insist.” 


S the red-faced, dull-eyed young 

giant in police uniform accompanied 
them to the clubrooms, in perfect 
soldierly obedience to the Mayor, it oc- 
curred to Mrs. O’Fergus that there was 
a certain stolid resentment beneath his 
dutiful exterior. Perhaps he didn’t like 
being hauled about by a woman. 

He began very patiently at the hall 
door, showing how they had broken it in. 
Then in the front room such and such ar- 
ticles, as he recalled it, had been in such 
and such positions. 

This second room he had just given a 
look at, seeing at once nobody was there, 
and had then gone on to the third room, 
which was dark. No, the door was not 
shut; neither was it open. It stood just 
a little ajar, about like that. 

“T pushed it open with my hand, you 
see, and stepped in. It was all dark. I 
didn’t see anything at all. I thought 
likely there’d be a light-switch on the 
wall. Generally there is, you know.” 

As he explained it deliberately, his 
cap held in one huge hand, his red face 
shiny with perspiration, he looked at 
Mrs. O’Fergus—unavoidably, for in her 
breathless interest her shining eyes held 
intently to his. His were eyes that would 
not ordinarily have held one’s attention 
long, for they looked as expressionless 
as two pale blue marbles. But at that 
point where he mentioned the light- 
switch, Mrs. O’Fergus, with a little 
shock, seemed to see something angrv 
and hostile in them. She even flushed a 
little. No doubt he didn’t like her per- 
sistent inquisitiveness. Yet her intense 
look seemed to fascinate him, for he 
looked always at her. 
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He stopped abruptly, gaping at Mrs. O’Fergus and sweating. She flew to the clothespress, flung the right-hand 
its double door wide open and cried: “You didn’t. You couldn’t! It would be impossible! Look, Ned! 
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“T reached out to the wall, you see,” 
he explained, illustrating, ‘and felt 
along this way, stepping careful, for I 
thought there might be a chair in the 
way. I wasn’t thinking of anything 
higher up; but the clothespress door 
stood open, so when I got down here—” 
He stopped abruptly, gaping at Mrs. 
O’Fergus and sweating. 

She flew to the clothespress, flung the 
right-hand leaf of its double door wide 
open and cried: 

“You didn’t. You couldn’t! It would 
be impossible! Look, Ned!’ 

And as Hartigan stood by the clothes- 
press with the door open, its cuter edge 
projecting barely three inches beyond 


‘the body of the press, they saw that it 


would have been quite impossible for 
him to have brought his right cheek, 
where the wound was, in collision with 
the edge of the door. 

“I knew it!” she cried again. Where 
the next words came from she never 
really knew; but they came with con- 
viction : 

“You killed her yourself!” 

The dull giant gaped at her—then 
over at the frowning Mayor. To guess 
the mental processes, on their part, 
which had culminated in her exclama- 
tion was far beyond his simple imagina- 
tion. They seemed to know. He wiped 
the sweat from his brow and spoke with 
his usual slow, forthright dullness : 

“Of course, I never meant to. It was 
her being strong as a man that fooled 
me. I stepped in, as I told you, and be- 
gan feeling for the switch. I felt along 
until my hand struck the clothespress, 
and I felt of that and found the open 
door. Then I felt something sort of 
brush by and made a grab with my right 
hand and caught an arm. It was a good, 
solid arm, you see. I suppose, me being 
toward the door and she having been in 
here a minute, she could see better than 
I could. I’d no sooner grabbed that arm 
than I got a stiff punch in the face.” He 
laid a mighty finger to the scar on his 
cheek. “I hung on to the arm and 
reached out with my left hand and got 
a neck. I gripped it, you see, and at that 
she stepped toward me and brought her 


knee up into my stomach—a jolt that 
half knocked the wind out of me. | 
thought I was fighting a man—one of 
the young bucks we’d been told was up 
here. It made me mad. That punch in 
the face and kick in the stomach hurt. 
I lost my temper and yanked out my club 
and brought it down.” 

He wiped the sweat from his brow 
again and proceeded: “If they’d looked 
farther than just the marks on her neck, 
—under her hair, you see,—they’d have 
found that was what killed her—that 
swipe on the head. I’m a very strong 
man and the club’s heavy. The choking 
wouldn’t have done it ; all this lasted only 
a jiffy. I was afraid I’d hit harder than 
I ought to, for she just wilted down. I 
found the switch and turned on the 
light, and then I was struck all of a 
heap, seeing it was-a woman. 

“T was scared before, you know, fear- 
ing I’d hit too hard, and when I saw it 
was a woman, I was paralyzed. I been 
six years trying to get on the force, Mr. 
Mayor, and I made it only eight months 
ago. I knew it would be mighty bad for 
me—choking and beating a woman, no 
matter whether I’d hit her too hard or 
not. I thought I’d get fired. So I just 
slipped my club back in the sheath and 
sung out: ‘Here’s a woman!’ And I 
told ’em I found her lying there.” 

He wiped his moist brow once more. 
“T wouldn’t have let your brother be 
convicted, Mr. Mayor. I wouldn’t have 
that on my conscience. But he being 
your brother, and with a lot of money 
and good lawyers and so on—I been 
hoping they’d fix it up some way to let 
him off. As I told you, I was six years 
trying to get on the force. I hated to 
give it up.” 


HAT forenoon the Mayor again said 

to his wife: “Forgive me, Nell.” 

A month later an object on her dress- 
ing-table set her thinking. Nothing un- 
spoken then lay between herself and her 
husband; they were one; and Tommy, 
vastly sobered, was taking his obligations 
with a new spirit. It had come about 
through that small object—a_ gold: 
handled button-hook. 
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love story which proves that youth will 
be served—and a generous helping at that. 


A Double 


Portion, Please 


By Hastings Hathway 


ILLUSTRATED BY BAY ROHN 


“~ISTHER LEE was in love; 
|| but she was also rich—and 

| therefore she wished she were 
——— dead! At least, such was the 
refrain of the indictment she flung at her 
mother, who folded her smooth, plump 
hands and gazed mutely out the window, 
as one who feels the futility of endeav- 
oring to reason with the young and un- 
reasonable. 

Mary Lee, a widow, was the richest 
woman in Marshland. Riches are rela- 
tive: the daughter of a Wall Street 
colossus may not marry the wavy-haired, 
straight-nosed king of her heart, because 
he has absolutely nothing—a mere fifty 
thousand! In Marshland, however, 
where sixteen dollars a month will rent 
the best- house in town, /ess than noth- 
ing—forty thousand, for instance—is 
the stuff the dreams of avarice are made 
of. Accordingly, Esther was an heiress. 

Just now she stood with her hands 
on the doorknob, regarding her mother 
with lovely if unfriendly eyes. 

“Lock me up,” she defied, the full 
notes of her sweet young voice deepen- 
ing to a tragic emphasis, “lock me up, 
and I’ll—elope !” 

The face which Mary Lee turned 
toward her daughter was both tranquil 
and comely. She had, to use Marshland’s 
argot, kept her looks. 

“And what would you live on then,” 
she asked, “—you and Joe Spence?” 

In her slurring of the name there was 
a maddening suspicion of a sneer. 














She stood with her hands on the door. 

knob, regarding her mother with lovely 

if unfriendly eyes. ‘Lock me up,” 

she defied, the full notes of her sweet 

young voice deepening to a tragic em- 

phasis, “lock me up, and I’ll—elope!” 
“Not—not on your money!’’ flashed 
Esther. 

Mary Lee smiled fleetingly, as if her 
reply to that was too obvious. Perhaps 
it was. Esther flung the door open. 

“Esther—the cake!” cried her mother. 

Esther paused. 

“The cake!” she mimicked with the 
infinite scorn of eighteen. “What do I 
care about a cake? If the cake should 
fall, I suppose that would break your 
heart; but if I break my heart—”’ 

“Hearts don’t break at eighteen.” 
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“Don’t they?” demanded Esther with 
a quick return to anger. “A lot you 
know about it!” 

And then the door did slam! 

Mary Lee sprang to the oven. The 
cake had survived, miraculously. Re- 
assured, she closed the oven door care- 
fully and resumed her place by 
window. 


Cp rers, a brilliant late April 
sun was lavishing itself upon 
a landscape it had_ recently 
chastened with showers. In the 
yard a cherry tree lifted its rav- 
aged blossoms a little furtively, ai 
like a chastened child 
drying its eyes. Be- 
yond, the _ chickens 
were making haste 
while the sun shone. 
All this was visible 
to Mary Lee, but she 
saw it only with the 
subconscious eye. The 
richest woman in 
Marshland was reflect- 
ing upon the vanities 
of life. 
Long ago she had 
made her choice. She 
had married Henry 
Lee, son and_ suc- 
cessor to the presi- 
dent of Marshland’s 
bank. There had 
been others—a va- 
grant memory 
stirred her, but 
she rallied against 
it Time had 
proved the wisdom 
of her choice, as it 
would the wisdom 
of her opposition 
to Esther’s choice. 
Esther was 
pretty — as pretty 
as she herself had been at eighteen. And 
Esther had had advantages; she had 
gone away to school. Neighbors had 
prophesied she would come back “high- 
falutin’.” Instead she had come back 
and fallen in love with Joe Spence, a 
clerk in Robert Jones’ grocery store! 
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Joe had wavy hair and a straight 
nose. He received eight dollars a week, 
and he had an invalid mother. 

Esther had been reasoned with, ca- 
joled and threatened, all to no other 
end than that her red lips set stubbornly 
and her blue eyes smoldered darkly. Ex- 
ternally she was only a bit of pink-and- 
white allure, but the reddish tinge to 
her shining light hair came to her from 

her mother, whose hair was as red 

and whose tongue was as quick 

' as when she had been _high- 

, spirited eighteen too. 

The things they said to each 
other were deplorable. Mary Lee 

, finally took refuge in the knowl- 

edge that the economic factors 

\ \ favored her opposition. Even 

in Marshland, Joe Spence 

couldn’t support an invalid 

mother and a wife on eight 

dollars a week. 

“A lot you know about it,” 
Esther had flung at her. 

> Mary Lee smiled - sar- 

xt a donically—as if she had 

Yo never been eighteen, with 

the emotions and_ il- 
~|\ lusions of eighteen 
iN \ She gazed at the 
\ white muslin cur- 

\ tains, ruffled by a 
freshening breeze 
_ that was warm 
=| and sweet with the 
fragrance of cherry 
blossoms. Again a va- 
grant memory stirred 
her, and again she rose to 
quell it. 

David March! 
Well, David March 
had been another 
such as Joe Spence— 
tall, silent and re- 
served. He too had 
had dreams, as she 

knew; there had been a time when he 
was surprisingly vocal. The dreams he 
had had! And what had become of him 
and his dreams? If she had followed 
the urgings of her heart, if she had been 
as foolish at eighteen as Esther— 

An acrid aroma mingled with the 
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scented breeze. She sprang to the oven 
and opened the door with careful haste. 
Drawing the cake forth, she surveyed it 
with annoyance. 

“Daydreams!” she thought. “7/at’s 
what they lead to!” 

It would have helped had Esther 
been half as tall and twice as spankable. 
But Esther was past arraignment, even. 
She had escaped from the house and 
was stepping vigorously along a sun- 
splotched, rain-rivuleted path, beneath 
green arches which pelted her with 
glistening drops. 


FAMILIAR vista, framed by elm 

foliage, gave Esther a glimpse of 
the clock in the white spire of the 
Baptist church. Two minutes before 
twelve! She hastened her pace until 
she reached the corner, where an ancient 
wagon-shed infringed upon the walk. 

Footsteps were audible, and she paused 
and poised herself for a surprise at- 
tack. 

“Boo!” she cried, springing forward. 

It was not Joe, but a stranger, a tall, 
lean man whose brown face seemed dyed 
rather than tanned. He stood and gaped 
at her. Her expression changed from 
mischief to dismay. 

“Oh, please excuse me,” she begged. 

“Excuse me,” she repeated, her 
cheeks flaming afresh as she stepped 
primly around him. 

The stranger turned and gazed after 
her. 

“Jehosaphat,” he murmured, “she did 
give me a start!” 

Esther had already spied Joe Spence. 
She almost ran to him. 

“You're late,” she accused breathlessly 
as her fingers touched his in a shy and 
elusive caress. 

“T’ve been talking to Jones again,” 
explained Joe, his eyes somber. 

“What did he say?” 

“Same old thing.” 

They walked along in silence toward 
Joe’s home. 

“Eight dollars a week is all he can 
afford to pay me now,” admitted Joe 
after one of his characteristic silences. 
“T don’t blame him for that. What 
makes me sore is that he wont see a 


chance to make more money for him- 
self so that he ceuld afford to.” 

Esther nodded. She knew all about 
Joe’s ambitions. 

“T’d made up my mind last time I 
wouldn’t bring it up again,’’ commented 
Joe. “It’s no use. But there was a 
drummer in this morning, and I got 
talking with him. I told him about that 
summer colony at Laurel Lake and how 
they order most of their stuff from the 
city because old Jones wont stock up 
on what they want. 

“He—the drummer, I mean — said 
that even without the summer folks 
Jones could double his business. ‘There’s 
a pile of things that Marshland people 
buy from the mail-order houses that he 
could sell as cheap, counting in freight. 
And there’d be no delay.” 

“[’d—I’d like to choke old Jones,” 
said Esther, clicking her small white 
teeth. 

“T told the drummer about how the 
women used to come in and ask if we 
had any good candy or olives and im- 
ported sardines and crackers and stuff 
like that. And I told him how Jones 
had said nobody but a fool would pay 
sixty cents for a box of sardines or 
eighty cents for candy.” 

“What did the drummer say to that?” 

“He told me that a boy who leaves a 
place like this to go to the city is a 
sucker. He said he’d bet that if I could 
rustle up a few hundred capital and 
start a place of my own, his firm would 
back me with a good stock. But of 
course,”—Joe’s voice dropped,—‘“I’d 
need some capital.” 

Esther’s hand pressed his feelingly. 

“If Mother would only listen to 
sense !”” she exclaimed. “But she’s like 
so many old people—just set!” 

Joe’s face stiffened. “I couldn’t take 
any of your mother’s money.” 

“Well, I could. I’d just steal it, if 
I got a chance. So there!” 

Esther plumped herself down under 
an elm on the bank of the river. Joe 
sat down beside her and took off his 
hat. His hair was chestnut, and Esther’s 
eyes softened as he brushed it back. She 
leaned forward impulsively. 

“Don’t give up courage, Joe.’ 
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Joe glanced up at her, and his eyes 
were tender. But his mouth was set 
hard as he announced: “I’m not going 
to give up. But it’s hard to go ahead 
blind. If I was only sure something 
would open up—” 

“Oh, things always open up.” declared 
Esther, the unquenchable optimism of 
youth shining in 
her eyes. 

“I hope so. 
Anyhow, I’m 
through talking 
to old _ Jones. 
When I get him 
in a hole, all he 
does is to shut his 
mouth like a rat- 
trap and say: 
‘Aint no use in 
catering to that 
class of trade— 
here to-day and 
nowhere to-mor- 
row.’” 

The silence 
was unbroken for 
several moments, 
save for the 
drone of a cir- 
cling bee. Then 
Joe drew a deep 
breath. He was 
young; the river 
shone in the sun- 
light, and _ the 
smell of spring 
was in the air. 
He reached for 
her hand. 

“As long as 
I’ve got you,” he 
declared, “I 
don’t care what 
comes.” 

After that the 
conversation _ be- 
came — well, privileged. Esther’s face 
was glowing as she waved to him in 
farewell and started for home. But not 
even an afterglow was left when she ar- 
rived there. She ate her lunch in silence. 
Of the lean, bronzed stranger she made 
no mention. He was, however, the topic 
in other Marshland homes that noon. 
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“TYAVID MARCH is back,” grunted 
the gray, untidy Robert Jones be- 
tween mouthfuls of steaming beef stew. 
“David March!” echoed his wan-eyed 
wife. 

“Came in on the ten-fifty-seven. Been 
in New Orleans. Come back to settle 
down, he says. What’s next on 
the program ?” 

Mrs. Jones rose 
and took an ap- 
ple pie from the 
oven. 

‘*T wonder,” 
she commented, 
“what Mary Lee 
will do.” — 

In reality her 
wonder was much 
broader, _cover- 
ing a number of 
interesting con- 
tingencies. The 
same wonder was 
being expressed 
in various ways 
all through 
Marshland. In- 
evitably the news 
of David 
March’s return 
was not long kept 
from Mary Lee. 
She heard it that 
very afternoon. 

“Really!” she 
exclaimed with a 
serene smile. 
“lve always 
wondered what 
became of him. 
Oh, Mrs. May- 
berry! That re- 
cipe you asked 
about—if you'd 
like it, I’ll get it 
now.” 

And that ‘was all. Later Mrs. May- 
berry related the conversation to a group 
of friends. 

“Mary Lee’s the most maddening 
woman I know of,” she finished. 

There was a murmur of assent, fol- 
lowed by the opinion, submitted by one 
of Mrs. Mayberry’s audience, that Mary 
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Lee had never cared anything about 
David March. 

“She just encouraged him so as to 
egg Henry Lee on,” explained the 
speaker. 

“They say he’s made a fortune in the 
iron business,” declared Mrs. Mayberry. 
“*T would serve Mary Lee right if he 
cut her dead.” 

And in this Christian verdict all pres- 
ent agreed. 
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Esther’s mother would have been 
quick to disclaim any illusion that she 
was as young and as pretty as she had 
once been. She was equally quick to re- 
sent anybody’s else intimating the op- 
posite. 

“Really!” she said in a tone that made 
him squirm. After that he spoke mostly 
in monosyllables. 

When he had finally taken himself 
off, after a stammered good night and 


a bolt down the front path that sug- 
gested panic, she went to the kitchen 
and shook down the fire with a vigor 
that made the stove-covers rattle. ‘hen 
she took the lamp and went to her room. 
She undressed slowly. 

“Well,” she reflected as she blew out 


The same possibility, if not the same 
wish, had occurred to Mary Lee. After 
the departure of her would-be inquisitor, 
she gazed out across the fields. The light 
breeze flirted with a stray lock of hair, 
and she absently tucked it in. 

“Of course he wont call,” she con- 
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cluded, and turned to her work. 
Nevertheless she experimented with 
her hair, fluffing it out, during the after- 
noon. And at supper she wore a dress 
usually reserved for state occasions. She 
feared Esther’s quick eyes and quicker 
tongue, but Esther proved self-absorbed. 


STHER had scarcely gotten the sup- 

per dishes put away when David 
March came. He entered awkwardly 
and self-consciously, and the first thought 
of Mary Lee was that he had changed 
but little. Esther recognized him at once 
and blushed. Her confusion was con- 
tagious, apparently, for he suffered from 
it. He answered Mary Lee’s questions 
mechanically. 

“Yes, it has been a long time. : 
No, Marshland isn’t much changed. 
Er—I beg your pardon?” 

Mary Lee’s mouth straightened. She 
saw that Esther’s presence made him 
constrained, and she wished Esther 
would go. But it was not until the 
church-bells began to ring for Thurs- 
day-night prayer-meeting that Esther 
sprang to her feet and dimpling prettily, 
excused herself. 

David March took a deep breath and 
turned to Mary Lee. 

“She’s pretty, isn’t she?” 

Esther’s mother nodded. 

“She—I thought she was you for a 
moment to-day,” he began naively. “TI 
can remember when you were young and 


pretty like her.” 


the lamp, “I guess he wont come around 
here again!” 

Nor did he, for all of a fortnight. 
And at that time Esther was present all 
through his visit. She asked David ques- 
tions about New Orleans and hung on 
his halting words and clapped her hands 
and smiled, while Mary Lee relapsed 
into frigid silence. An old bachelor, 
she told herself, might be expected to 
let a young girl make a fool of him! 

Not that she cared! She proved it 
by leaving Esther and David alone, the 
next time he called, excusing herself on 
the plea of work yet to be done. She 
went to the kitchen, where she moved 
aimlessly about for a minute on tiptoe 
and then sat down, her hands in her lap. 
From the parlor came Esther’s excited 
comments and her quick, ‘Mfectious 
laugh. 

It was a week before he came again. 
When Mary Lee opened the door in re- 
sponse to his hesitating knock, he asked, 
half stammeringly, if Esther was at 
home. 

“No,” Mary answered, and spurred by 
unworthy impulse, she slammed _ the 
door. Afterward she rocked vigorously 
for fifteen minutes. Later, before going 
to bed, she studied her face in the mirror. 
She was, she decided, no longer young 
and pretty. Afterward she lay awake 
for some time. She hated David March! 

The very next afternoon Mrs. May- 
berry arrived on one of her guerrilla in- 
cursions. 
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“Suppose you’ve heard that Joe Spence 
threw up his position and went to the 
city ?” 

Mary Lee had heard nothing of the 
kind, but she was too wise to admit it. 
So she simply nodded and smiled. 

“T don’t know what his mother will 
do,” observed Mrs. Mayberry; she 
might have added that this was not her 
fault, seeing she had previously called 
upon Mrs. Spence and done her best to 
find out. 

Mary Lee maintained a smiling si- 
lence. 

“T passed Esther and David March, 
just now,” added Mrs. Mayberry. 
“*"T would be quite romantic if he 
should take up with Esther, wouldn't 
nr” 

It was a chance shot, inspired partly 
by malice and partly by the hope of tak- 
ing her adversary by surprise. 

“Very,” acknowledged the latter. But 
there was that in her tone which caused 
Mrs. Mayberry to rise hastily. 

“Warm to-day, aint it?” she said. 
“Well, I guess I’d better be running 
along.” 

She departed, having secured no in- 
formation but having given much. For 
after that Mary Lee knew why the 
Ladies’ Aid and the Tuesday Sewing 
Circle suddenly hushed and looked self- 
conscious when she arrived at the meet- 
ings. 

Esther said nothing about Joe 
Spence, and her mother was too proud 
to evince any curiosity. Esther, she de- 
cided, was quite heartless. Even she— 
and this time Mary Lee referred to her- 
self—had not sung at her work after she 
had decided to marry Henry Lee. 

David March no longer came to the 
Lee home, but that Esther saw him else- 
where her mother was certain. But she 
did not speak, as she had about Joe 
Spence! She did not analyze the instinct 
which kept her silent. She only knew 
she felt old and lonely and tired. 


NE hot evening—it was May now— 

she moved the lamp out into the hall 
and leaving the front door unlocked so 
that Esther might come in, went slowly 
up to bed. 
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The night-breeze was faint-hearted 
and warm. The sheets, cool when she 
first slipped her aching body between 
them, became insufferably hot and 
sticky. She arose and went to the win- 
dow, kneeling down with her chin rest- 
ing on her arms. 

Eavesdropping was not her intention. 
but her ears quickened instinctively to 
Esther’s light, free laugh and to her 
light, free footfall. There was somebody 
with her, but the shadowy foliage pre- 
vented Mary from seeing who it was. 

“Mother must have gone to bed— 
there’s only a light in the front hall.” 
came Esther’s vigorous young voice. 

She and her companion had paused 
at the gate. Mary Lee could catch a 
glimpse of them. 

“You’re a dear,” continued Esther, 
“and I just love you! And if Mother 
doesn’t give her consent this time, I'll 
—I’ll elope. So there!” 

For a moment Mary Lee thought Joe 
Spence had returned. But the reply was 
in a rumbling bass which while indis- 
tinct was unmistakable. Esther’s com 
panion was David March—and she was 
kissing him! 

Mary Lee crept back to bed. She 
heard the front door close softly. Her 
straining ears followed Esther’s progress 
through the house to the kitchen. She 
heard the running water, and a glass 
clink as it was set down. After that. 
Esther came upstairs, quickly and softly. 
with the abundant buoyancy of youth. 

Mary strove to call to her, but some- 
thing strangled her voice; she had been 
so long alienated from her daughter that 
the words would not come. She knew 
the moment Esther blew out the light 
and hopped into bed. The only thing 
that broke the silence after that was the 
soft noises of the night. But Mary Lee 
lay wide-eyed, thinking things over. 

Never had she really believed that 
Esther would consider forsaking Joe 
Spence to marry David March. Even to 
her, who had forsaken David March 
that she might marry Henry Lee, it 
seemed inconceivable. 

Esther was young—so terribly young! 
David March was old enough to be her 
father. The stereotyped phrase lingered 
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Esther plumped herself down under an elm on the bank of the river. Joe sat down beside her and took off his 
His hair was chestnut, and Esther’s eyes softened as he brushed it back. She leaned 
forward impulsively. “Don’t give up courage, Joe.” 
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a moment in her mind before she fully 
realized that he was old enough to be her 
father. Something in her heart, long ig- 
nored, rose in revolt at the thought. 
She longed to take Esther in her arms 
and mother her and tell her that she 
ought to—that she must marry Joe 
Spence. 

Not for a long time could she focus 
her thoughts in order and consider a 
way to right the wrong she had done. 
Finally she came to a decision. In 
accepting it she thought neither of David 
March nor herself, but only of Esther— 
her baby! 


HEN Esther came down the next 

morning, her mother had finished 

her tasks and was dressed for the street. 

“I’m going to the city,” she said. “I'll 
come back on the late train.” 

She might have added more, had not 
the studied indifference of Esther’s face 
chilled her. 

After leaving the house she stopped at 
the Marshland Bank and drew a thou- 
sand dollars. She smiled absently at 
the pleasantry with which the cashier 
tried to cover his surprise, and tucked 
into her bag the bills which he tendered 
her. 

From the bank she walked rapidly 
toward the Spence cottage. It was her 
intention to get Joe’s address in the city, 
from his mother. To her surprise Joe 
himself opened the door. Nevertheless 
she plunged immediately into her busi- 
ness. 

“T told Esther she couldn’t marry 
you,” she said. “I’ve changed my mind. 
Esther told me once about your plans. 
I don’t know what they’re worth, but—” 

She paused and drew forth the bills. 

“I’m willing to start you,” she con- 
tinued, holding the money out. 

Joe eyed her dazedly. 

“Take them,” she commanded. 

“But—” began Joe. 

“There are no but’s about it,’’ Mary 
broke in impatiently. “You love Esther, 
don’t you? You want to marry her?” 

“Yes,” replied Joe promptly and 
firmly. 

“All right, then. This is your chance. 
Marry her before somebody else does. 
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Remember me to your mother and tell 
her I'll call soon. Good-by.” 

She thrust the money into his hand 
and was gone before he could speak. 

“T hope,” she thought, “that he goes 
to see Esther right off. If he doesn’t, 
somebody will probably tell him about 
that David March foolishness, and then 
like as not he’ll get mad and—” 

At that moment Joe passed her. He 
was in such a hurry that he didn’t notice 
her. There was no doubt but that he 
was going to see Esther right off. 

Mary Lee paused and considered a 
moment. Then she turned and walked 
along the bank of the river until she 
came to the elm. She seated herself 
under it. 

It was a familiar spot and fraught 
with memories, although she had not 
visited it for years. She was still there 
when the noon whistles blew and brought 
her back to the present. 

“Poor David!” she thought, as she 
rose and started for home. 

Esther was watching for her and met 
her at the gate. 

“Mother !’’ she cried, and for the first 
time in months Mary Lee felt the warm 
pressure of her daughter’s arms flung 
with the old abandon around her neck. 

“Will you forgive me?” begged 
Esther. “I was so horrid to you.” 

Mary Lee drew her daughter to her 
hungrily. 

“There, there!” “EE 
anybody has got to ask for forgiveness, 
it’s me, I guess.”’ 


she soothed. 


HEY went up the path arm in arm. 

Dinner was like a happy reunion 
after a long absence. And the reunion 
continued through the afternoon. 

It was not until after supper that 
Mary Lee had a chance to consider other 
effects of what she had done. Esther 
had gone to see Joe’s mother, promising 
to come right back and bring Joe with 
her, when David March appeared. 

“Is Esther in?” he asked hesitatingly. 

“No,” she replied. And then a wave 
of compunction swept over her. She 
wasn’t sorry for what she had done; she 
would do it again! But poor David, it 
was going to be hard on him. 
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“Come in,” she said impulsively. 

“T don’t know as I’ve got a right to,” 
he said with the old, familiar shyness 
that had been one of his endearing 
traits, “but there is something I feel 
I’ve got to tell you.” 

She simply motioned him into the 
parlor, as he seemed determined not to 
sit, and she stood too. 

“Tt’s this way,” he began desperately, 
and then stuck. Clearing his throat, he 
started anew: “It’s—but perhaps I’d 
better start at the beginning. You know 
how I went to New Orleans?” 

She nodded. 

“T was in business there. "I'wasn’t 
much of a business—folks around here 
think it was an iron foundry, but it 
wasn’t. It was just—’” 

He paused as if to gain fresh impetus 
and then blurted out: 

“Just junk! I was pretty hard up,” 
he hurried on, “when I went into it. 
I didn’t think to stick to it, but there’s 
a lot of money in junk if you go at it 
right, so I never got to the point where 
I felt like giving it up. 

“Then the war came, and everything 
went soaring up. I got a chance to make 
a lot of money on things I’d stored up. 
It wasn’t as much as people here say, 
though—not more than fifty thousand, 
all told.” 

“Why, that was quite a lot,” she said, 
feeling the need of saying something. 
Poor David! There was still something 
irresistibly boyish and appealing about 
him. She felt a yearning desire to com: 
fort him. 

“Not so much as I once planned to 
make,” he said soberly. “I wouldn’t 
have been satisfied with less than a mil- 
lion in those days.” 

She nodded quickly and smiled trem- 
ulously—she remembered too. 

“T came back to Marshland because I 
wanted to settle in the old town and 
perhaps start some business and—and—” 

There he stuck again. Somewhere a 
clock ticked imperturbably, marking. the 
passing seconds. 

“Yes, David,” she said gently. 

“Well,” he said, his face becoming 
fiery under the tan, “the next part is 
sort of hard to explain. I ran into 
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Esther, and she reminded me of you, and 
I came to call and—and—”’ 

Something choked him, but he cleared 
his throat and struggled on. 

“You sort of froze me, but [I came 
again. And I don’t know how it hap- 
pened, but it came about so that I kept 
seeing Esther. She seemed glad to see 
me, and I guess I couldn’t help being 
fond of her, seeing how she reminded me 
of—of you.” 

He swallowed hard. 

“Well, I'd heard about Joe Spence. 
I asked her about him, and she told 
me how you felt—and that he had a 
widowed mother, so that it looked as if 
they’d never get a chance to get mar- 
ried—” 

“That was all true, David,” she in- 
terrupted, “but—” 

“Let me finish,” he begged. “Then 
perhaps you'll put me out. I told Joe 
Spence that if he wanted to open a store 
of his own, I’d go in partners with him.” 

In his clear brown eyes, as they met 
hers, there was a flash of defiance. 

“You—did !” 

““Yes—’most two weeks ago.” 

“But David,” she cried bewilderedly, 
“he’ll marry Esther now.” 

“T know it. And I’m glad of it. 
Young folks ought to marry young 
folks.” 

In a flash it came to her that he had 
helped Joe Spence in a spirit of renun- 
ciation. 

“It was noble of you, David,” she 
said finally. “I—I admire you for it.” 
It was his turn to show surprise. 
“You—you aren’t angry with me?” 

She shook her head. Slowly he di- 
gested this unexpected dénouement. 

“There’s no call to admire me,” he 
said. “I wanted a good business open- 
ing, and I didn’t have to talk to Joe 
more than ten minutes before I found 
one. I told him to go ahead and—” 

“But David—you care for Esther!” 

“Care for her?” he echoed. 

“Whenever you came, it was to see 
her,” she reminded him. “And once 
when she wasn’t here, you didn’t even 
come in.” 

“That time I wanted to know whether 
there was a chance to see you alone for 
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Later Mrs. Mayberry related the conversation to a group of friends. 





“Mary Lee’s the most maddening 


woman I know of,”” she finished. 


a minute,” he said grimly. “Seemed 


as if I never got a chance. Then you 


slammed the door in my face.” 

She stared at him unbelievingly. 

“Vou wanted—to see me—alone?”’ 

He nodded doggedly. 

“Why?” she asked, not as a person 
who wants to know, but as a woman who 
wants to be told. But such distinctions 
were too fine for David March. 

“Because I wanted to,” he said, study- 
ing the carpet. “I’ve wanted to see you 
ever since I went away. I’ve wished 
often I’d stayed and not given up so 
easy. That’s why.” 

If he had looked at her then, there 
would have been no need for her to 
speak. But he did not look up, even 
when she swayed toward him. 

“T’ve wished often, David, that you 
—had.” 


IVE minutes later —or perhaps it 

was fifteen—she freed herself and 
fussed with her hair. 

“No, no, David,” she forbade, her 
face as rosy and as pretty as a girl’s. 
“Esther and Joe Spence are likely to 
come any minute.” 


This, though she did not know it, was 
not true. Esther and Joe Spence had 
come some minutes before and had re- 
tired discreetly to the rear veranda, 
which had the virtue of being less liable 
to intrusion—and much more shadowy. 

“Tsn’t it peachy!’ exclaimed Esther 
ecstatically. 

But Joe’s mind ran to other things, 
peachy only in texture. His answer was 
labial, not lingual. It took him some 
time to complete it. 

When his lips were free for their more 
conventional purposes once more, he 
spoke of something else. 

“T think I’d better give that money 
back to your mother,” he said. “I don't 
need it in the business, you know—” 

“Give it back! I guess not,” retorted 
Esther vigorously. ‘You'll just hand 
that money over to me, Joe Spence. 
You may not need it in your business, 
but we’re going to need it in our busi- 
ness.” 

Yes, the old, old truths still hold. Es- 
pecially that one which has it that youth 
will be served. It will—and have a 
double portion, please, if opportunity 
offers. 
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Résumé of the 
Opening Chapters of 


“THE MYSTERY 
TH 


OF E 
HASTY ARROW” 
By Anna Katharine Green 


Synopses in The Red Book Mag- 
azine are different from the ordi- 
nary serial synopses. They convey 
not only the action of the novel, 
but the spirit of the story as well. 
You can read this and begin the 
siory with an adequate knowledge 
of the theme. 


{ ——— HE hour of noon had just struck, and the 
| oi || few visitors still lingering among the 
|| curiosities of the great museum were sud- 
—- —! denly startled by the sight of an attend- 
ant running dowr the central staircase, shouting: 

“Close the doors! Let no one out! An accident 
has occurred, and nobody’s to leave the building.” 
And in the left-hand gallery upstairs a shocking 
tableau greeted those who hurried thither. 

Tragedy was there in its most terrible, its most 
pathetic, aspect. The pathos was given by the 
victim,—a young and pretty girl lying face upward 
on the tessellated floor with an arrow in her breast 








and death stamped unmistakably on every feature, 
—the terror by the woman kneeling over her. 

“Her name?” repeated the woman bending over the dead girl, on being questioned 
by the Curator and the Director. “How should I know? I was passing through this 
gallery and had just stopped to take a look into the court when this young girl 
bounded by me from behind and flinging up her arms, fell with a sigh to the floor. 

“My name is Ermentrude Taylor,” she added after a moment. 

The famous Detective Gryce—an old man now, attended by his assistant Sweet- 
water—arrived to take charge of the situation. He questioned Mrs. Taylor fur- 
ther, but she seemed distraught by the shock to the point of insanity; for when 
Gryce asked her if she were wife or widow, she replied: 

“A widow within the hour. My husband was living this morning. I knew 
it from the joyous hopes with which my breast was filled. But with the stroke of 
noon the blow fell. I was bending above the poor child when the vision came, and 
I saw him gazing at me across a desert so immeasurable that nothing but death 
could create such a removal. At that moment I felt his soul pass.” 

Now a new and strange figure entered the mystery—that of a young English- 
man named Travis; he had seen and fallen in love with the murdered girl in 
England, but had worshiped from afar. He had followed her and her companion 
on shipboard to America and to the New York hotel where the older woman 
registered herself as Madame Duclos and the girl as Barbara Willetts. Next 
morning—this morning, the day of the murder—he had seen Madame Duclos put 
Miss Willetts into a taxicab, first pinning on the girl’s corsage a bouquet. He had 
followed Miss Willetts to the Museum; and at the moment of her death (according 
to his statement) he was watching her from behind one of the big vases by the 
tapestry across the court from her. He had seen nothing which explained her death. 

Investigation disclosed that Madame Duclos hurriedly left the hotel imme- 
diately after Miss Willetts’ departure for the Museum. She did not reappear. 
A piece of cloth, apparently torn from the skirt she wore, was found caught 
on a loose nail of her abandoned trunk. A reward was offered for news of Madame 
Duclos’ whereabouts ; and while she was not found, word came from Paris that the 
girl described as Barbara Willetts had always been known in France as Madame 
Duclos’ daughter, Barbe Duclos. 

Other facts were brought to light: Correy, an attendant, had discovered a strung 
bow leaning against a door behind a tapestry across the court from where the gir] 
fell; this door shut off a staircase leading to the Curator’s office below. There were 
no finger-prints on the bow; Correy recognized it as one which had been stored 
along with other material not on exhibition, in the cellar; in the dust of the 
unused staircase three sets of tracks were found; two of a man going down, once 
wearing rubbers and once not; and one of a man wearing rubbers, coming up. 

Gryce then tried an experiment. He had an Indian bowman shoot at a dummy 
figure placed where Miss Willetts fell, and from the angle of the wound calcu- 
lated that the fatal arrow was fired from behind the pedestal opposite to that 
which concealed Travis. And now one more curious clue was found: a loop of 
cloth such as is used to confine an umbrella was discovered lying on the floor of 








Detective Gryce. 
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Room B; and umbrellas had never been allowed in the Museum. Do the stitch- 
marks on this loop indicate that it has served to support some other object? 

Sweetwater learned that Director Roberts,—a widower with political aspira- 
tions,—just the day after the Museum murder, had broken with the young woman 
to whom he had been engaged. Gryce sent Sweetwater out to Belport, where 
Roberts lived, and as a carpenter working on a new veranda, Sweetwater learned 
more about Roberts’ life. He found, moreover, in the lining of a new coat strangely 
cast off by Roberts, stitch-marks which coincided with those of the loop of cloth 
found in the Museum. é; 


BOARDING-HOUSE mistress answers the advertisement about Madame 

Duclos: a guest answering the Frenchwoman’s description has been behaving 
strangely—shooting with a pistol at the photograph of a man in her room. The 
guest flees before Gryce can see her, however. But another clue promises better. 
There is a family named Duclos living in New York; and from Mrs. Edward 
Duclos, the detective wins the admission that Madame Antoinette Duclos is the 
widow of Edward’s brother, and that she had come directly to Edward’s house 
after leaving the hotel the day of Barbara’s death. Madame Antoinette had fled 
after learning of Barbara’s death, without confiding her destination. 

Guessing that Antoinette would have bought other clothes, Mr. Gryce learns 
from a little neighborhood dry-goods store that some cloth had been forwarded ; 
by a trick he learns the address and proceeds immediately thither—to a small 
town up the river. And there, sitting on a hotel piazza, he catches sight of a woman 
answering to the description of Antoinctte Duclos. 











When the hour came for the departure of the whole day-shift, he took his stand where he could mark them as they filed by. 


“Ghe Mystery of the 


By Anna Katharine Green 


CHAPTER XXI 


N ordinary woman, lost in a 
dream of some kind while 
awaiting her departure on 
: — some outgoing train! 
This is what Detective Gryce saw as 
he hobbled slowly past her. 
Why should he give her a moment’s 
thought? Yet he did. He noticed her 
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dress and the way she held her hands, 
and the fact, not suspected before, that 
she was not looking out at the river or 
on the landscape outspread before her 
eyes, but down into her lap at her own 
hands clasped together in an unnaturally 
tight grip. Then he straightway forgot 
her in the thought of that other woman 
whose track he was following with such 


poor promise of success, Madame 
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A sorry attempt followed by as sorry a failure! He did not see one among them who was over twenty-five years of age. 
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Hasty Arrow 


Illustrated by H. R. Ballinger 


Duclos’ image was in his mind as plainly 
as if she sat before him in the place of 
this chance passenger. He knew the sort 
of hat she would wear, (or thought he 
did). He also knew the color of her 
dress. Had he not been shown the piece 
of goods from which it had been taken? 
And had he not understood her choice, 
bizarre as it and for this very 
reason, that it was bizarre? Being a 


was, 
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by the author of 
“The Leavenworth Case.’ 
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woman of subtle mind, she would reason 
that since the police were seeking one of 
plain exterior and simple dress, a gaudy 
frock would throw them off their guard 
and insure her immunity from any close 
inspection. Therefore this striped ma- 
terial rather than the plain black she 
so much preferred. Then her eyes! She 
would try to hide the defect which 
particularized them, by the use of glasses 
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or, at least, by a very heavy veil. While 
her walk—well, she might successfully 
conceal her halting step if she were not 
hurried. But he promised himself that 
he would be very careful to see that any 
woman rousing his suspicion should be 
given some reason for hurrying. 

While thus musing, he had reached the 
farther end of the piazza, and now he 
turned to come back. The woman whose 
profile he now faced attracted his eye 
again, in spite of himself, and he gave 
her another idle thought. How absorb- 
ing was the subject upon which she was 
brooding, and how deeply it affected 
her! 

It struck him as he quietly repassed 
her that he had never seen a sadder face. 
Then that impression passed from his 
mind, for he saw Fish coming toward 
him with a pencil and telegram-blank 
in hand. He had decided to let Sweet- 
water know where he could be reached 
that night, and Fish had come for the 
message. 

It must have been fully two hours 
later when Mr. Gryce, sitting down in 
his former chair, looked up and found 
his view unobstructed to the river. The 
woman had gone. 

Just for the sake of saying something 
to Fish, who had drawn up beside him, 
he remarked upon the fact, adding in 
explanation of his interest in so small 
a matter: 

“It’s the thoughts and feelings of 
people which take hold of my curiosity 
now. Human nature is a big book, a 
great book. I have only begun to thumb 
it, and I’m an old man. Some people 
show their emotions in one way, some 
in another. Some are loudest when most 
troubled, and some are so quiet one 
would think them dead. The woman 1 
was watching there was one of the quiet 
ones; her trouble was deep; that was 
apparent from her outline—an outline 
which never varied.” 

“Yes, she was a queer duck. I saw 
her; I even did an errand for her— 
that was before you sat down here.” 

“You did an errand for her?” 

“Yes; she wanted a newspaper. Of 
course I was glad to get it for her, as 
she said she was lame.” 

“Lame ?” 
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“Yes; I suppose she spoke the truth. 
I didn’t think of her being in any special 
trouble, but I did think her an odd 
one. She seemed to be wearing two 
dresses.” 

Mr. Gryce started and turned sharply 
toward him. 

“What’s that you say? What do you 
mean by that?” 

“Why, this: when she stooped to get 
her money out of some hidden pocket, 
she pulled up the skirt of her dress, and 
I saw another one under it. Perhaps 
she thought that was the easiest way of 
carrying it. I noticed that her suit-case 
was a small one.” 


“Describe that under-frock to me.” 


Mr. Gryce’s. air and tone were unac- 
countably 
color ?” 
“Why, reddish, I think. No, it had 
stripes in it and something like spots. 
Do you suppose it was her petticoat?” 


earnest. “What was _ its 


ME: GRYCE brought his hand down 
on his lame knee and did not seem 
to feel it. “Find out where she’s gone!” 
he cried. “No, I will do it myself.” 
And before the other could recover from 
his astonishment, he had started for the 
piazza where he had just seen the pro 
prietor of the hotel take his seat. 

“This comes from the arrogance of 
an old fool like me, who thinks he can 
run things better alone,” he mumbled 
to himself as he went stumping along. 
“Had I told Fish whom we were after 
and how he was to recognize her, I 
should have spent my time talking with 
this woman instead of staring at her. 
Two dresses! with the bright one under! 
Well, she’s even more subtle than | 
thought.” 

And by this time, having reached the 
man he sought, he put his question: 

“Can you tell me anything about the 
woman who was sitting here? Who she 
is and where she has gone?” 

“The woman who was sitting here? 
Why, I should say she was a factory 
hand and has gone to her work on the 
other side of the river.” 

“Her name? Do you know her name? 
I’m a detective from New York—one 
of the regular police force. I’m in search 
of a woman not unlike the one I saw 
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He saw that she was suffering and much too good and kind to be followed up by enemies and wicked police officials. 
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She dropped both 
bag and umbrella 
at the side of the 
road after one of 
her long climbs 
under a fitful 
moon. 


here, though 
not, I am bound 
to state, a factory 
worker except on 
compulsion.” 
“You are! A police de- 
tective, eh, and at your age! 
It must be a healthy em- 
ployment. But about this woman! I’m 
sorry, but I can’t tell you anything ex- 
cept that she came on the same train 


you did and wanted a boat right away 


to take her across the river. You see, 
we’ve no ferry here, and I told her so, 
and the only way she could get across 
was to wait for Phil Jenkins, who was 
going over at five. She said she would 
wait, and sat down here, refusing dinner, 
or even to enter the house. Perhaps she 
wasn’t hungry, and perhaps she didn’t 
wish to register, eh?” 
“Had her speech an accent? Did you 
take her for a foreign woman?” 
“Well, I did and I didn’t. She spoke 
very well. She’s not young, you know ?” 
“I’m not looking for a young woman.” 
“Well, she’s gone and you can’t reach 
her to-night. There they are now, see! 
about a quarter of the way across. That 
small boat just slipping across the wake 
of the big one.” 

Mr. Gryce looked and saw that she 
was in the way of escape for to-night. 
“When can I get over?” he asked. 

“Not till Phil crosses again to-morrow 
noon.” 

“Meanwhile she may go anywhere. 
I shall certainly lose her.” 

“Hardly. She’s bound for the fac- 


tory; you can just see the roof 
of it above the trees a little to 
the right. She asked me all 
sorts of questions about the 
work over there, and whether 
there were decent places 

to live in within 


walking distance 
of the factory.” 
“Then she isn’t lame? My 
woman is a trifle lame.” 

“So may this woman be, for all I 
know. I didn’t see her on her feet, but 
she carried no crutch—only a bag and 
an umbrella.” 

“A brown bag, neat like herself in 
appearance ?” 

“No. It was light in color and old. 
She herself was neat enough.” 


ME: GRYCE’S brows came together. 
He was in a quandary. He felt 
convinced, with a positiveness which 
surprised him, that in watching the with- 
drawal of this small boat farther and 
farther toward the opposite shore, he 
was watching the escape of Antoinette 
Duclos from his immediate interference. 
Yet, circumstantial as were the proofs 
which had led him to this conclusion, 
he felt that he would gladly welcome 
some further corroboration of those 
proofs before risking the time and op- 
portunity he might lose in following 
the person of two skirts to her destina- 
tion on the other side of the Hudson. 
There were more reasons than one why 
he could not afford to lose one un- 
necessary minute. An extra twinge or 
two of rheumatism warned him that he 
was approaching the point of disable- 
ment. 

Moreover, of Mr. Gryce’s secret fears 
there was one which loomed larger than 
the others and held an impulsive, un- 
considered movement in check. He must 
have proof of the identity, which never- 
theless he did not question, before 
hazarding himself and the success of his 
undertaking in a delay of so many addi- 
tional hours. But what proof could he 
get under the circumstances in which 
he found himself placed? Any appeal 
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THE MYSTERY OF THE HASTY ARROW 


to Mrs. Edward Duclos, by telephone or 
telegram, would certainly bring him 
nothing. Even if the neat black dress 
in which her sister-in-law now traveled 
was one from her own wardrobe, he 
would find it impossible to establish the 
fact in time to make his own decision. 
The child—yes, he might worm that 
fact out of the child if he were where 
he could reach her, but he was miles 
away ; and besides, something within him 
revolted from involving this child 
further in schemes honest enough from 
his standpoint, but certainly not helpful 
to her. No, he would have to trust his 
intuition, or— 

He had thrown himself into a chair 
at the side of his host, but he rose 
quickly as his musings reached this point. 
The proof for which he was looking had 
come. In thinking of the child, there 
had flashed upon his inner vision an in- 
stantaneous picture of her appearance 
as she stooped to pick up his stick in 
front of the drug-store. He saw again 
the bending figure, the flushed cheeks 
and the dark hair, with the hat hanging 
at her shoulders. Ah! It was that little 


hat! The impression it had made upon 
him was greater than he thought. He 
found that he remembered not only its 
ribbons, but the bunches of curiously 


tinted flowers hanging from it. And 
these bunches, or some precisely like 
them, had been the sole trimming of 
the hat he had been contemplating so 
long from the other side of the window. 
The woman was Madame Duclos, and 
these flowers had been taken from her 
little niece’s hat and pinned upon hers; 
and it was their familiar look which 
had given him, without any recognition 
of the reason, his surety as to the latter’s 
identity. 

Calmed immensely by this assurance, 
he turned back to have another word 
with the proprietor, now busily engaged 
with his newspaper. 

“Will you be obliging enough to see 
that I’m given an opportunity for a few 
words with this Phil Jenkins on his re- 
turn?” he asked. “And if you will be so 
good, respect my confidence till I am 
sure I have made no mistake in thinking 
what I have of his passenger.” 


The proprietor nodded, and Mr. 
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Gryce settled himself 2gain inside to 
watch for that boat’s return. 

What he learned that night from this 
man Jenkins calmed him still further. 
The woman had acknowledged, on 
leaving him, that she was going to seek 
work at the factory. “A little old for 
the job,” the man volunteered, “but spry. 
How she did clamber up that bank!” - 

It was enough; Mr. Gryce was satis- 
fied, and engaged a seat in his small 
boat for the following day. 


CHAPTER XXII 


HE superintendent was puzzled and 

showed it. He listened to Mr. Gryce 
with a shrug, saying that so many women 
had been taken on that day, that ‘he 
really couldn’t remember whether any 
one of them answered to the given de- 
scription. 

“There’s the time-keeper’s book. Look 
it over. All the names are there,” he 
said. 

Mr. Gryce did as he advised, but of 
course without finding there the name 
of Antoinette Duclos or of anyone else 
of whom he had ever heard. 

The next thing was for him to go 
through the factory itself and see if he 
could pick her out from those already 
at work. This he was greatly averse to 
doing ; it would be too long and painful 
an effort for him, and he could not trust 
Fish with any such piece of nice dis- 
crimination. How he missed Sweet- 
water! How tempted he was to send 
for him! It was finally decided that 
when the hour came for the departure 
of the whole day-shift, he should take 
his stand where he could mark them as 
they filed by. 

A sorry attempt followed by as sorry 
a failure! He did not see one among 
them who was over twenty-five years of 
age. But this did not mean the end of 
all hope. There was the night-shift. 
Perhaps she had been put on that? A dif- 
ferent man had charge at night. Mr. 
Gryce would wait for this man’s appear- 
ance, and as soon as he was afforded the 
opportunity, present his cause to him and 
see what could be done. 

Not much, he found, when the night 
superintendent finally entered the office 

















Antoinette Duclos was no coward, so far as physical ills were concerned. She drew herself up straight against the trur 
o was fast growing so when she suddenly became aware of a man standing very near and hunting her out throug! 
for she had heard no advance; indeed, there was too much noise about her for that. But it was the s 
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the tree, thinking that this, bad as it was, was better than no shelter, with the enemy at the door. She would be calm, and she 
dusk. She never knew why the scream which rose in her throat did not pass her lips. Her terror was unspeakable, 
terror of despair, for she thought it was the man from whom she had made this great effort at escape. 
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and he had the chance of introducing 
himself. Newer to authority than the 
day superintendent, this man was also 
of a more active temperament and 
much more self-assertive. He was not 
impressed by the detective’s years or 
even by his errand. It was a busy night, 
a very busy night—new hands in every 
department. If he were willing to wait 
where he was, possibly there might come 
a time when he could be taken through 
the building, but not now, not now. 
With that the night superintendent 
bustled out. This was not very en- 
couraging, but Mr. Gryce did not des 
spair. He had seen 
with what ease he 


could 

look from 

the broad 

rear window 

near which he stood, 
into the rooms where rows 
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upon rows of girls were already at work. 

Only a narrow court divided him from 

these girls, and as the three stories of 

which the factory was composed were all 

brilliantly lighted, he should have little 

difficulty in picking out from among 

them the middle-aged woman who held 

in her closed and mysterious hand the 

key to that formidable affair threatening 

the honor of one of New York’s most 

prominent men. 

EFORE doing this, Mr. Gryce 

stopped to locate himself and recall 

if possible the entire plan of the build- 

ing. He was in what was called the 

outer office. The inner one, used only 

by the president of the concern, opened 

on his left. There was no one in 

the latter room at present, the 

president seldom showing up 

at night. Another door led to 

the platform outside, and a 

third one, located in the 

middle of the right- 

hand partition, to a large 

vestibule or locker-room be- 

longing exclusively to the 

girls, which in its turn com- 
municated with the 
workrooms of the 


factory, 
running in 
unbroken con- 
tinuity around a 

narrow central court. 
He had been through this 
locker-room in the late afternoon. It was 
here he had stood to watch the girls file 
out at the close of their day’s work. The 
one exit for all employees was in one 
of the corners, and out of this Antoi- 
nette Duclos would have to pass when 
it came her turn to leave the building— 
that is, if she were really in it, as he 
had every reason to believe. 
However, certainty on 


this point 
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would relieve him from much of his 
present impatience, and with this end in 
view he prepared to enter the room 
again in the hope of spying, 
among the various hats with 
which the walls were hung, 
the one with the trimming 
of which he was so well 
acquainted. 
But promising as 
this attempt looked, 
it was destined 
to immediate failure. 
The room was not 
empty. He could 
hear girls whis- 
pering not a 
dozen steps 
away, and 
anxious as 
he always 
was not to 
attract any 
unnecessary 
attention to him- 
self, he turned 
his back 
upon 
this 
door 


and re- 
turned to the 
window from the 
broad view of which 
he anticipated so much, 
A brilliant scene awaited him. 
This building, built originally for other 
purposes, had been hastily reconstructed 
for its present use in a manner possibly 
open to criticism but which certainly 
gave those who worked in it an abun- 
dance of light and air. The narrow 
columns supporting its three stories were 
so inconspicuous at night, when a blaze 
of electricity dominated the whole, that 
it presented the appearance of being 
made entirely of windows. One break, 
and one only, he observed in the double 
row of lights encircling the courtyard. 
This was in a spot diagonally opposite, 
where a space of several feet showed a 
dimness he failed to understand. But as 
no workers appeared to be there, he 
passed the matter over as one of no im- 
portance. 
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Suddenly in one of 

the uncurtained win- 

dows a face appeared. They 

saw it, and both drew a deep 
breath. The eyes were looking 
their way, eyes that were like ghosts’ 
eyes. Without sight or speculation 
in them, they simply looked; then the 


face slowly withdrew. 


A hopeless task it looked, even to 
him. In the first place there were the 
three floors, with no faces visible above 
the first one. Then of the long rectangle 
stretching out before him he could see 
but two sides, which fact was further 
complicated by there being as many of 
the workers’ faces turned toward the 
outside of the building as toward ‘the 
court. Yet having determined upon his 
course, he was bound to see it through. 
His position near the corner of the 
huge rectangle precluded his seeing any- 
one working at the near end. He was 
obliged to pass them over; but of those 
opposite, especially those directly so, he 
could take easy count. They were all 
girls of fifteen or so. These he could 
pass over also without more than a cur- 
sory glance. Farther on he saw a row of 
older women, but there was no Madame 
Duclos among these. 

Continuing his examination, he next 
encountered the few feet of space so 
unaccountably darkened, and _ having 
skipped these, came upon a stretch of 
benches displaying great activity. Only 
old hands seemed to be at work in this 
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section. ‘Their method and _ dispatch 
showed a training which made it useless 
to look among them for one who had 
probably never before been even within 
the hum of machinery. 

Beyond, there was a space of some 
length lighted like the rest, but com- 
paratively empty. In the far corner he 
saw nobody, but when he came to look 
along the end connecting the opposite 
rooms with those on his side, a different 
scene awaited him. There every bench 
seemed occupied both back and front, 
and many by newcomers, as he could 
tell from the anxious way the superin- 
tendent moved about among them, show- 
ing them this and showing them that. 
The old man bent all his energies to 
his far-off inspection of these women, 
hoping against hope that he would be 
able at least to tell the young from the 
old. 

It was all too distant for him to see 
clearly, but he took heart of grace as he 
observed that the faces and figures he 
was studying so closely were resolving 
themselves into mere silhouettes under 


his gaze. For he had a quick eye for out- 


line, as has been said, and he felt 
that he could sufficiently recall that of 
the woman whose head and shoulders 
had been so long under his eye that 
day. But not one of them—not one 
of them all—had the precise narrowness 
and rigidity of Madame Duclos’; and 
after many painful minutes of renewed 
effort, followed by renewed disappoint- 
ment, he moved back from the window, 
sat down and for another half-hour 
listened to the thump of machinery and 
the squeak of a rusty elevator-brake 
which almost robbed him of thought. 
He was even inclined to doze, when he 
suddenly became aware of some change 
either in himself or in what lay about 
him. 

Had the machinery stopped? No, it 
was not that. 

The place seemed darker than it was, 
and yet it was still very light. 

With a restless move, he rose heavily 
and peered again into the court. Im- 
mediately it was evident what had oc- 
curred. The whole string of lights in 
the third story had been shut off, and 
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now those of the middle story were fol- 
lowing suit. Only the ground floor re- 
mained active, with all its lights at the 
maximum and every belt moving. 

At this unexpected narrowing down 
of his field of operations he felt greatly 
relieved. He had dreaded those long 
walks through innumerable rooms. He 
could manage circling the building once, 
but three times would have been too 
much. In a mood of some contentment, 
he moved to return to his seat, but found 
himself stayed by something he. saw in 
what had been but a dimly lighted space 
when he looked there last. It was now 
as bright as the rest and showed him the 
figure of the superintendent stooping 
over a woman, explaining to her some 
intricate manipulation of the work in 
hand, which was evidently quite new to 
her. He could see him very plainly, but 
her figure was more or less hidden. Not 
for long, though! The superintendent 
passed on, and she came into full view. 

{ 

T was Antoinette Duclos. Mr. Gryce 

was confident of this even before he 
noted her dress. When his eyes fell on 
that, he was sure. There was no mis- 
taking the stripes and the dots. An- 
toinette Duclos! And she was where he 
could reach her in five minutes—in fact, 
as soon as the superintendent returned. 
As he stood and watched her working 
quite assiduously, but as it appeared, in 
something like isolation, he felt as 
though ten years had slipped from his 
age, and he trifled with his pleasure as 
the rest of us do when we behold a 
despaired-of goal loom suddenly in 
sight. 

Was Madame Duclos the woman 
Gryce had pictured in his mind’s eye? 
Hardly. Yet there was an admirable 
directness in her movements. From the 
way she went about things, he could 
plainly see that she would master her 
duties in no time, if fate did not inter- 
pose to prevent. It seemed hard to in- 
terrupt her in her work just when she 
was on the way to safety and com- 
petence. But there could be no question 
of his duty, or of the claims of Mr. 
Roberts to whatever help might accrue 
from an understanding of the relation 
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HE Red B test stride forward. 
It is to be not only a bigger but a still better magazine. 
Beginning with the next issue the magazine will be en- 
larged to the NEW standard size of eight and one-half by 
eleven and three-quarters inches. At the same time its editorial 
policy will become more comprehensive and distinctive than before, 
if that is possible. 
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COMING! 


HE best of the short stories of EMERSON HOUGH, author 

of “The Mississippi Bubble,” “54-40 or Fight,” “The 

Broken Gate,” “The Great Adventure,” “The House Next 

Door” and the famous “Curley” stories. His first, “A Good 
Scout,” is the story of a woman with a heart bigger than all outdoors. 
It is now in the hands of that sympathetic illustrator M. Leone Bracker, 
and will be published soon. , 

The best of the short stories of MARY SYNON. No woman 
has ever been able to get at the heart of city life as well as Mary 
Synon. She writes of the people who live and have their being 
among the sky-scrapers. 

The best of the short stories of EARL DERR BIGGERS, who 
has always shown—in “Seven Keys to Baldpate,” “ Love Insurance,” 
“The Agony Column” and elsewhere—that blithe and zestful spirit 
which drives dull care away. 

The best of the short stories of FREEMAN TILDEN, who has 
developed to a very high point the faculty of writing about the aver- 
age man and the average woman in business. His story “Mr. Wil- 
liams Takes a Chance,” in the next issue, is even better, we think, 
than his famous “ The Usual Two Weeks’ Notice.” 


The best of the short stories of DANA GATLIN, that remark- 
able young critic who has developed in the last few years into one of 
the bright lights of fiction-writing. Her first Red Book story will 
tell of the revenge of a girl who was jilted. 

The best of the short stories of CLARENCE BUDINGTON 
KELLAND, who wields about as fascinating a pen as any magazine 
writer we know. If you read his “Sudden Jim,” you know just 
what we mean. 

The best of the short stories of WALTER PRICHARD 
EATON, which means the most delightful sort of love stories. 


The best of the short stories of PETER CLARK MACFAR- 
LANE. Some of his stories are to be about Irish-Americans. They 
are full of the humor and pathos, the bravado and courage of the 
people. Be sure to read “The Family Honor,” in an early issue. 

Some of the best of the short stories of JOSEPH HERGE- 
SHEIMER, and a short novel by him. His “A Speed Forward,” sched- 
uled for an early issue, is the sort of short story which has made 
his name a trade-mark for the very exceptional in modern writing. 
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KET” ON THE BEST WORK OF THE BESF WRITERS. 











f{——TJOBODY knew why Vicksburg 
| | negroes should call him “Par- 

| son Goober,” except that his 
——— _“squinched-up” face did most 
comically resemble a peanut. A parson 
without a pulpit, a preacher without a 
congregation, he was yet a man of dig- 
nity, thin, yellow, solemn-looking and 
innocently kind. 

Amiably strolling the streets, with 
leisure for sympathetic hearkening unto 
negro troubles, he likewise contrived to 
keep on benevolent terms with white 
folks. So Shifty Pete Kino, proprietor 
of the “High Life Club,” conceived it 
would be a good business policy to em- 
ploy the Parson. 

Parson Goober felt convinced that 
prohibition had elevated the liquor traf- 
fic—to the second floor. Soap-frescoed 
mirrors, mahogany bars and brass foot- 
rails had disappeared from ancient 
strongholds, while faithful customers 
beat other paths to other lick-logs, their 
signs being plain as bear-trails through 
a cane-brake. Some of these signs 
frankly specified “Club Rooms,” with a 
painted finger indicating the stairway. 

Only occasionally, when a complaisant 
citizenship manifested symptoms of stir- 
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ring in its sleep, a _ well-advertised 
round-up would be staged by Dennis P. 
McGill, boss and unofficial superintend- 
ent of the city. 

Parson Goober gleaned much authen- 
tic gossip in his daily meanderings. At 
Jones’ Smokehouse he could always find 
somebody that he knew, could stand and 
talk with Mr. Jesse until some white 
friend dropped in to buy a cigar for him- 
self—and for the Parson. Then, a gold- 
banded cigar in the southeast corner of 
his mouth, Parson would | skirmish 
around the outskirts of every group 
which contained talkative white folks. 

That’s how Pete Kino happened to 
select the Reverend Goober, as a person 
of eminently respectable appearance, 
with a wide acquaintance among swell 
gents whose patronage Pete desired to 
cultivate. 

Easily, tactfully, so as not to cause 
alarm, he accosted the negro: “Hello, 
old man.” 

“Howdy, suh!” Parson was not sus- 
picious but merely reserved, as the 
hatchet-faced strangef spoke to him. 

“What might be your name?” pursued 
Pete. 

“Reverend Andrew Jackson White.” 
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Off came his tattered hat, showing the 
possum-gray wool. 

“Are you out of a job?” 

“No suh; I aint out o’ nary job; I’m 
jes out o’ work.” 

“Wouldn’t you like to work for me?” 

“Whar ’bouts ?” 

“Tn a club—secret club.” 

“Secret club?” The lure of it drew 
Parson closer. “I knows a heap ‘bout 
burial-s’cieties an’ sech—benefits an’ so 
on.” 

“We're looking for a good man to be 
vrand steward.” 

“Gran’ steward! Huh! I used to be 
noble gardeen o’ de Royal Circle o’ 
David. What sort o’ reegalia does I 
wear ?” 

Kino wasn’t called “Shifty Pete” for 
nothing. By putting a red cap on the 
Parson’s head and by calling him “grand 
steward” instead of barkeeper, Kino 
could secure enthusiastic service at five 
dollars less per week. 

“Come along with me,” said Kino, 
feeling that he had his man _ hooked. 
“No; you better slip through that alley 
and climb the back steps. You know the 
way ?” 

“Vas suh,” Parson chuckled. 
wobbly steps—back yonder.” 

“Very good. Meet me in the 
And don’t say a word to nobody.” 

“Huh! I never talks lodge bizness.”’ 

Parson Goober’s skimpy figure melted 
away from Washington Street and van- 
ished into the dark mouth of an alley. 
The mystery of adventure appealed to 
him. 


“Dem 


club. 


HIFTY PETE kept smiling to him- 

self as he went slowly up the carpeted 
stairs and viewed his prudent arrange- 
ments for dispensing booze. Pete was a 
newcomer in Vicksburg, destitute of 
political pull. True, he had a tacit un- 
derstanding with Dennis P. McGill, 
but for instinctive reasons he mistrusted 
the boss and thought it safer not to place 
himself in personal peril. He would 
stand behind a partition and receive the 
cash while Parson Goober appeared in 
the limelight ed served drinks. If 
the place were raided, Parson would be 
caught—not Pete. 

Kino passed along an empty hall on 
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the second floor, and opened the back 
door for Parson. At that hour the build- 
ing was deserted except for two tinners 
working on the roof. Parson Goober 
paused to investigate a ladder which led 
upward through an open scuttle to the 
roof. 

The building was one of those old two 
story bricks on the west side of Wash- 
ington Street. The second floor, formerly 
occupied as lawyers’ offices, had been 
abandoned for more convenient sky- 
scrapers. There were four rooms in a 
row, with a hallway from the front stair 
on Washington Street to the back steps, 
which dropped down into an alley. 

Kino had built a stout partition across 
the front hall, so that customers entering 
from the street must turn into the front 
room at their left. This partition had a 
small door, well locked, and made doubly 
secure by a strong wooden bar. 

“Where’s de lodge-room?” Parson in- 
quired as Kino led him forward. 

In Vicksburg’s hurly-burly days this 
had been a gambling establishment, the 
two front rooms being thrown together 
by folding doors. Kino had replaced 
these doors by another partition having 
but one small opening—two feet long 
and a foot wide—with a shelf resembling 
that below a ticket-seller’s window at a 
railroad station. ‘This little window 
immediately caught Parson’s eye. It was 
closed by a revolving contrivance like 
an upright spool. Parson sidled toward 
the whirligig, touched it doubtfully and 
grinned : ‘Huh, I aint never seed nothin’ 
like dis, ’cept dem storm-doors at de 
post office. Lord, Lord, I sho do love 
to git in dat post-office contraption an’ 
push it roun’ an’ roun’.” 

Parson turned the whirligig, and 
turned the whirligig, trying to peek 
through and see what was on the other 
side. But he couldn't catch a glimpse of 
anything in the second room. “Mister,” 
he asked, ‘is dis fer members to play 
wid ?” 

“Not exactly,” Kino explained; 
“members sit at these tables and talk. 
Of course if they want a lemonade, or 
something, they ask you for it—” 

“Uhuh, ’cause I’m de gran’ steward?” 

“Precisely. Then you call through 
this window to the barkeep—the man in 
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the next room; he fixes up what they 
want, puts it in this service-window and 
turns it around. You take out the drinks 
and serve them at the table—” 

“Mister, wont he lemme turn it roun’ 
sometimes? I loves to turn dis my own 
self.” Like a child, Parson Goober 
played with the whirligig and kept 
grinning. 

“Sure! You must collect for the 
drinks, put the money in here and turn 
it around; and the barkeep—the man 
back yonder—gets it.” 

“Huh! ’taint no difficulty. I kin do 
dat already.” 

“Sure! It’s easy. 

All you have to do 
is to look after 
members as_ they 
come in—” 

“Let ’em in wid 
a password, an’ de 
gran’ hailin’-sign 
o’ distress?” 

“They'll be 
distress, all right; 
distress is what 
brings ‘em up 
here.” 

‘““What’s de 
gran’ hailin’-sign?” s 

“They'll come in 
and ask for a drink.” 


Dat’s a mighty 4 There was no deception; right before his spar- 
goo d si gn in dis : kling eyes, in a neat little three-cornered com- 
partment, appeared two glasses of water, ice, sugar 
and spoons, with ponies of whisky on the side— 
everything proper and regular according to Hoyle. 


town. S’posin’ dey 
axes for sumpin’ to 


eyes; she knew that her brother was 
drinking again. 

After passing and recognizing Parson 
Goober at Judge Claiborne’s gate, Frank 
Ward hurried on to his sweetheart’s 
cottage, where she waited for him on the 
gallery. 

“Frank,” she asked as he came up, 
‘what’s the matter?” Her keen eyes noted 
instantly that something had gone wrong. 

“Nothing, dear; I want to see your 
father, and—no, don’t you come in.” 
Frank closed the door behind him, and 
closed it on Nellie. She stopped and 
wondered. 

“Mr. Sessions,’—Frank spoke hur- 
riedly and low,—‘“‘come with me to the 

jail and get Walter. I brought an auto. 
Police wont let him go without 
you. Nobody else can 
handle him.” 

Black wrath 
lowered on 
the face of 
Steady Bill: 
“*N o-s let 
him be. 
That’s twice 
this week— 
three times 
last month. 
Let him wake 
up in jail—cold 
sober—a nd see 

how it feels.” 
“But I don’t 
want Nellie -to 


’ 


eat ?” “It works; it sho do work!” Parson grinned all know.” 


“The barkeeper’11 over his wrinkle-work face. 


fix that up—ham 

sandwiches and cheese—plenty to eat.” 
“T likes dis job. When do I start?” 
“To-morrow evening at four o'clock. 

Come on now. Get out.” 


BOUT eight-thirty-five, “Steady 
Bill” Sessions called to his daugh- 
ter: “Nellie, what’s keeping Frank?” 
“Don’t know, Daddy,” she answered 
as she entered the room with her father’s 
overalls and cap done in a neat package. 
“He'll come along, and you better be 
going to your engine.” 
“Has Walter telephoned when he’s 
coming home?” 
“No, Daddy.” Nellie averted her 


Steady Bill 
seemed to 
shriuk ; then he opened the door: “Nel- 
lie,” he called, ‘‘come here. Walter’s in 
jail again.” 

“Oh, Daddy !” 

“And I’m going to leave him there.” 

“But Daddy, the shame of it—” 

“Shame don’t come from being in jail, 
but from deservin’ it. I tell you, Frank, 
there aint no room on the railroad for a 
feller that drinks; Walter can’t never 
pull my throttle when I’m gone. Good- 
by, Nell.” He took the girl into his 
big arms, “Frank, can’t you sleep here 
to-night? I hate to leave Nellie alone.” 

“Yes, I could; but I promised to go 
back for Walter.” 
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“Don’t do it. And Nell, I wont have 
you ringin’ up Denny McGill, begging 
him to get Walter out.” 

“Yes, Daddy.” Then the burly en- 
gineer strode away with his bundle. 

Frank and Nellie sat down on the 
steps. “Frank,” she asked, her eyes very 
big and black and serious, “Frank, you 
never drink at all?” 

“Not often. Just a glass with a friend 
now and then.” 

“That’s the way Walter started, and 
—oh, Frank, I don’t want to be foolish, 
but wont you promise, just for me, not 
to take any?” 

“Why, Nellie, you needn’t be afraid ; 
liquor is no temptation to me.” 

“I’m afraid of anybody that takes one 
drink. Couldn’t you give it up, for my 
sake?” 

“*Twont be giving up anything. I 
don’t care for the stuff.” 

“It would mean everything to me—”’ 

“Sure, Nellie; I promise right now, 
if it makes you happier.” 

“Oh, it does, it does!” And she wound 
her arms about his neck. 

Next morning Nellie was up before 
the five-o’clock whistle had blown, cook- 
ing Frank’s breakfast so he could get to 
his foundry promptly at six. Her dreams 
raced forward to the time when this 
would be her daily task and she need 
not invite Peg Dougherty to spend the 
night with her, just for the looks of the 
thing. After breakfast, Peg disappeared 
into the kitchen while Nellie followed 
Frank to the gate—for thoughtful 
Peggie had a sweetheart of her own. 
“Remember, Frank, you promised—and 
I’m so happy.” 

Nellie and Peg tidied up the little 
house. Eight o’clock came before they 
knew it—eight o’clock, and Dennis P. 
McGill leaning over the front gate with 
an unlighted cigar in his mouth and a 
red rose in his buttonhole. 

Nellie rarely let McGill catch her on 
the front gallery ;.he would come in and 
sit interminably. But Peg was here, and 
—Nellie made up her mind all of a sud- 
den. Why shouldn’t she get McGill to 
have Walter turned loose without a fine? 
It was the first time Nell Sessions had 
ever run to meet him, which loosened the 
blarney on McGill’s tongue. 
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“Top o’ the morning, little bright 
eyes! Stand close, colleen, for I’ve some- 
thing to say.” 

And Denny said it, so swiftly, se 
hotly, so impulsively, that Nellie tried 
to draw back, forgetting all about her 
brother. 

McGill caught both her hands. “Nel 
lie, me darlint, I want ye to marry me— 
now, now! It’s hard I’ve worked for 
ye, me darlint; but come the next elec 
tion, ye’ll be the mayor’s lady.” McGill 
lurched forward, and Nellie thanked 
Providence for the gate between them. 

“Marry me—now—to-day.” 

“T can’t—I can’t—” She 
mean to jerk away so roughly. 

“You can’t! Why not?” -He gripped 
the gate with two powerful hands. “‘It’s 
somebody else, somebody else. It’s that 
Frank Ward?” 

Nellie’s eyes didn’t know how to lie. 
“T can’t—I can’t.” She turned and fled 
to the house. 

McGill stood dazed; then he rattled 
the gate angrily. “Frank Ward! And 
she could be the mayor’s lady.” 

Denny McGill had jaws like a bull- 
dog’s; he generally held his grip until 
he got what he went after. Once 
Nellie had seen him on the street rather 
the worse for liquor and he knew that 
Frank Ward was held up as a model in 
that respect. Part of McGill’s political 
success had been built upon the tearing 
down of models when they stood in 
his way. So Denny determined to tear 
down Frank Ward. 

This put him in an ugly mood to 
meet the chief of police as he turned 
from Belmont Street into Washington. 

“Look here, Sam.” McGill minced 
no words. “You've got to catch the 
thieves that plundered Judge Clai- 
borne’s house last night.” 

“We've got a clue—” 

“Hang the clues; get the 
Catch those burglars, or there'll be va- 
cancies on the force—top to bottom— 
beginning at the top.” 


didn’t 


man. 


A SLANTWISE sun glittered upon 

the western windows of Vicksburg 
and hurled a thousand yellow trails 
across the river. Parson Goober made 
his way gingerly down the steep side- 
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walk, turned, ducked into the alley be- 
low Washington Street and paused to 
observe if anybody noticed him. He 
carried a basket of considerable ampli- 
tude, because of intimations that 
lunches were served in the club. Wher- 
ever lunches were served, there would 
be scraps left over, and a basket would 
prove mighty handy. 

He rambled on contentedly until 
rapid footsteps came pattering up be- 
hind. Parson whirled: “Hello, Skip,” 
he stuttered, “what makes you sneak up 
like dat?” 

Skip Wingo approached confiden- 
tially close, with nervous legs and scary 
‘eyes, and whispered hurriedly: “I seen 
you comin’—here, take dis. Ill be 
at yo’ house to-night. Don’t let nobody 
see it.” 

Skip thrust a small package into Par- 
son’s basket, under the cloth, and then 
loped off again. Midway of the alley 
he dropped into the backyard of a di- 
lapidated shanty and vanished. 

“Dat nigger’s been up to some kind 
o’ devilment, and—” The climbing of 
a stepladder staircase consumed Parson 
Goober’s wind, and he ceased further 
communications to himself. 

Shifty Pete beckoned him into the 
hall. “Time to open up in front,” he 
announced, 

Pete went first, and Parson followed, 
taking precaution to pass around the 
ladder, for it was a sure sign of bad 
luck to go under. Pete unbarred the 
partition door in the hall and then 
hooked back the door at the head of 
the steps and pointed in at the front 
room. “Remember, old man,” he 
cautioned, “you are the boss; you have 
charge of everything.” 

“Suttinly, suh; dat’s what de gran’ 
steward is for.” 

“Tf anybody asks who’s runnin’ this 
place, tell "em you are. And you can’t 
remember my name, or the name of 
anybody who comes up here.” 

“Sholy, suh!” Wisely the Parson 
nodded his possum-gray head. “It’s dat 
way in all de lodges. I never talks 
outside.” 

“Collect for drinks when you put 
’em on the table.” 
“Whar’s my reegalia?”’ 
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“Your what?” 

“Reegalia — for gran’ steward — 
clo’es? Don’t I tote a spear or a swo'd 
or sumpin’ ?” 

“That part’s all right; we'll get it 
to-morrow. Don’t forget to collect; 
and remember, you are in charge of 
everything.” 

When Pete Kino disappeared into 
the rear and locked and barred the 
partition-door, Parson Goober set his 
basket on a table and lifted the cloth, 
exposing a half-gallon jug with a corn- 
cob stopper and Skip Wingo’s package 
wadded in a newspaper. 

“Wonder what dis is?”” He shook the 
paper and a blue-enameled watch rolled 
out in his palm, along with several 
rings and a breastpin. Parson had no 
chance to examine them, for somebody 
was tramping up the steps. He only 
knew for certain that it was a blue 
watch that he laid back in the bottom 
of his basket; then he hid the basket in 
a corner behind the serving-table. Two 
men came in, the first one a stranger, 
carrying a gripsack. “Old man, can we 
get a drink?” inquired one. 

“Drink!” Parson Goober grinned at 


the passwords. “Set down, suh, set 
down.” The second man was Frank 
Ward. “Howdy, Mr. Frank,” said 
Parson. 


TEN minutes before he came into the 

High Life Club, Frank Ward had 
been standing in front of Jones’ Smoke- 
house. That’s where Denny McGill 
first noticed him, when Joe Blair came 
up, with a hand-satchel, and slapped 
Frank on the back. As Joe Blair had 


just arrived in Vicksburg, was of a 
festive disposition and Ward’s great 
friend, Denny suspected where this 


meeting would terminate. It did. They 
went straight to it, strolling up the 
street, Blair with the expression of a 
man who has just done time in a small, 
dry town. Denny followed them and 
observed from the opposite side of the 
street. 

The two men halted at the foot of 
the High Life stairs, where Ward hung 
back. McGill feared that he wasn’t 
going in, but Blair urged him and he 
went. 
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With his triggers ready set, McGill 
need only step into a telephone-booth 
and start all the machinery of the law. 
Nellie Sessions would have another think 
coming to her when she read in the 
morning paper that a notorious blind 
tiger had been raided and that the goody- 
goody Frank Ward was among the 
patrons held as witnesses. Having or- 


dered the raid, McGill sauntered into a 
barber-shop from which he could watch 
the High Life door, and proceeded to 
purchase a luxurious hair-cut. 


“\ ELL, Frank, what will you take?” 
Blair made himself comfortable 
at the corner table. 

Ward had come upstairs unwill- 
ingly—had come only because he 
wanted to have a long talk with 
his friend. 

“Thank you, Joe; I aint taking 
anything.” 

“On the wagon?” 

“Strictly.” 

Parson Goober bent over most 
respectfully. 

“Long toddy,” ordered 
Blair. “Let her come double,” 
he added, holding up two fin- 
gers. 

Dubiously the Parson ap- 
proached that whirligig con- 
traption, tapped on the parti- 
tion and whispered: ‘Gen- 
tleman say he wants a 
drink.” 

“Speak up, nigger; what’ll 
the guy take?” 

“Long toddy—two of ’em.” 

Behind the partition Parson 
could hear the spatter of water and 
the rattle of ice. He wasn’t so sure 
about this whirligig arrangement, but 
various audible symptoms gave him hope. 
Anxiously he listened to the thump of 
glasses being placed on the whirligig; 
then it began to revolve. There was 
no deception; right before his spar- 
kling eyes, in a neat little three-cornered 
compartment, appeared two glasses of 
water, ice, sugar and spoons, with ponies 
of whisky on the side—everything proper 
and regular according to Hoyle. 


“It works; it sho do work!” Parson 
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grinned all over his wrinkle-work face. 

Blair stirred his glass, poured in the 
red liquor and pledged his friend. 
Ward did not drink; neither was he 
ostentatious in pushing it aside. He 
simply let the toddy remain untasted, 
without assuming the grand, pure and 
noble crown of voluntary martyrdom. 


PRESENTLY two men came in— 
then three more right behind them 
—all five taking the same table. Busi- 
ness was beginning to pick up. 
“Here, nigger, trot out two straights, 
and three bottles o’ beer. Rush ’em.” 


Skip Wingo 

approached confi- 

dentially close, with nervous legs and scary eyes, 
and whispered hurriedly: “I seen you comin’— 
here, take dis. I'll be at yo’ house to-night. 
Don’t let nobody see it.” Skip thrust a small 
package into Parson’s basket, under the cloth, and 
then loped off again. 
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“Yas suh; comin’, suh.” Parson 
Goober was getting the hang of the 
system, and he liked it. 

“Get a move on you, and rustle some 
ham bites!” 

“On de fire, suh.” ‘Trusting to the 
satisfactory performances of his whirl- 
igig, Parson would have promised a 
bale of hay spread with caviar. 

Members arrived and continued to 
arrive. Some tramped assuredly up the 
stair and ordered. Others stole in fur- 
tively and whispered their needs. Par- 
son Goober liquidated all demands. By 
six o’clock the room was comfortably 
full—likewise a couple of members. 
Nothing happened to mar the conviv- 
ial serenity except Walter Sessions, who 
came blundering up the stair and fell 
in the entry. There he lay, dead to the 
world, and Parson Goober didn’t know 
what to do. He rapped on the parti- 
tion-door until Kino answered: “What 
do you want?” 

“Drunken man lyin’ here in de hall.” 

“Throw him out.” 

“No suh—not me! Dat’s Mr. Walter 
Sessions, an’ I’m skeered to rouse him.” 

Kino opened the door suspiciously 
and scowled at the huddle of a inan 
who lay there. He would have pre- 
ferred to dump the drunk on the edge 
of the sidewalk for the garbage-cart to 
haul away. But that wouldn’t be a good 
advertisement for his business. 

“Here, nigger, catch hold.” 

Together they bore the limp figure 
to the rear room, a perfectly empty 
room except for a tumble-down sofa in 
the corner. ‘Lay him on dat,’ Parson 
suggested; “he wont ’sturb nobody 
*ceptin’ when he snores.” 

Kino didn’t relish the idea of intro- 
ducing a stranger behind the scenes. But 
it couldn’t be helped, and he’d get the 
fellow down the back steps as soon as 
he was able to move. 

Parson Goober hurried back to serve 
his clamorous customers and turned on 
the lights. There were probably twenty- 
five men sitting around. Parson liked 
his job. He wandered among the tables 
listening to all conversations, and fre- 
quently joined in. Suddenly his atten- 
tion was absorbed by a conversation 
at the center table. They were talking 
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about a burglary which had occurred 
the previous evening. 

“Must have been a professional, and 
let himself in with a skeleton-key.” 

“Maybe it was a nigger who hid him- 
self inside before the family went to 
the movies.” 

“Don’t think so. Nigger would have 
snatched something to eat and drink. 
Judge Claiborne’s cellarette stood open, 
and nothing touched.” 

“Well, he made a good haul, and got 
away. That blue-enameled watch was 
worth three hundred—” 

“Blue watch!” Parson Goober tossed 
his head like a scared mule and asked 
the white man: “Blue watch, Mister 
Willie—did you say blue watch?” 

“Yes, Parson; and Mrs, Claiborne 
lost four valuable rings, a diamond bar- 
pin and—” 

Parson-Goober continued to feel that 
same disagreeable hunch concerning 
Skip Wingo; and he continued to listen, 
with one eye cocked towards his basket. 

“If it’s a local nigger, they'll catch 
him. That blue watch is bound to show 
u Seg 
Somebody shouted for more drinks; 
Parson hustled two highballs and four 
bottles of beer in double-quick time; 
then he hurried back to his informant: 
‘““Scuse me, Mister Willie, but when 
was dese things stole?” 

“Last night between eight and ten.” 

“An’ you ’spec’ some nigger got ’em?” 

“Don’t know. We'll find out when 
they grab a nigger with a blue watch—” 

“Grab a nigger—” 

“Yes, and it'll mean seven years in 
the pen’ for him.” 

“Seben! Seben!’—with a gurgle and 
a gasp from Parson Goober. 

“Between seven and twenty-five.” 

“Lawd Gawd, Mister, can’t dey let 
him off no cheaper?” 

“Not if they catch him with this 
watch, because there aint another one 
like it in Vicksburg.” ; 

Crabwise, Parson Goober sidled away 
until he got near the basket; then he 
shoved it into a corner with his foot. 


ARSON wasn’t really expecting any- 
body to bother him; white folks 
never had bothered him. But this talk 
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about seven years in the pen’, for a blue 
watch, got him kinder fidgety. So it 
fell into Parson’s mind to reconnoiter. 
He craned his long neck down the stair- 
case and saw three policemen come 
sneak-sneak-sneaking up. ‘The kinky 
gray hair rose at the back of his neck, 
rose so stringily that it jerked him on 
tiptoe. He wobbled forward, thrust out 
a swift hand and slammed the door. 
It was an old-fashioned door, a thick 
door. Parson Goober stood paralyzed 
in the entry; his heart went thumpity- 
thump as those officers blim-blammed 
upon the door. 

“Huh, makin’ a mighty lot o’ 
*bout one little ol’ blue watch!” 

Every man in the room sprang up. 
At first there was an undecided shuffling 
of feet; then a voice whispered: “Sh! 
it’s a raid. Keep still.” 

Men stood silent, scarcely breathing ; 
then one after one settled back into his 
chair. 

“We’re caught, Frank—held for wit- 
nesses! My wife’ll hate it.” 

Ward knew somebody else who would 
hate it, somebody who would lose faith 
in him. 

Parson Goober seemed planted in his 
shivering tracks. He couldn't get away 
from that thumping which made his 
wisdom-teeth rattle. Suddenly the par- 
tition door opened behind him, and 
Kino’s pasty face poked itself through 
the crack. “What’s all that fuss?” 
demanded Kino. 

“Policemen! Three of ’em! I 
to git out o’ here—” 

Parson threw his shoulder against the 
door and shoved Kino aside; then both 
of them raced through the dim-lighted 
hallway toward the rear. Both of them 
ran under the ladder—more bad luck. 

Parson Goober’s sole idea was to ab- 
sent himself from three policemen and 
one blue watch. But he didn’t crave 
to run slam-bang into two other police- 
men who were at that moment climbing 
the rear steps. As he could see them 
plainly,—and first,—they never caught a 
glimpse of him, for Parson dodged in- 
side and locked the door. 

“Get out! Get out!” Kino pushed 
him from behind, while Parson balked 
stubbornly. 


fuss 


wants 
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“Can’t git out dis way,” protested 
Parson. ‘Iwo more policemen comin’ 
up dese steps—we’s hemmed in.” 

A single electric light burned in the 
narrow hallway. As Parson wheeled to 
run to the front again, he bumped his 
head against the ladder, which caused 
him to pause and ponder. Above him 
was a square space, wide open to the 
stars. That scuttle beckoned him to 
safety on a flat tin roof. 

“I’m ’scapin’ out dis way,” babbled 
Parson, and he scrambled up the ladder 
like a squirrel. 

“Wait! Wait!” 
backward by the left hind leg. 
had struck Kino. 

As a matter of precaution, Shifty Pete 
carried very little liquor in this retail 
establishment, fearing a raid and con- 
fiscation. His reserve stock was stored 
in a safer place. Given five minutes 
treathing time, he could pack up and 
whisk everything out of that scuttle. 
Bully! 

“Here! Old man! You go and hold 
that front door—” . 

“Who? Me? Dat do’ is got to hold 
its own self!” 

While Kino and the barkeeper flung 
drinkables into sacks and boxes, the 
nimble Parson galloped to the front for 
his basket—and the blue watch. Frank 
Ward detained him, forcibly, with the 
basket on his arm. “Wait, Parson! 
Aint there no way to get out of this?” 

“No way, Mister Frank, ‘cept dat 
scuttle-hole.” 

Parson Goober was trying to whisper, 
but his voice got away from him in a 
shrill squeak, and everybody heard it. 

“The scuttle—the scuttle—to the 
roof !” 


Kino snatched him 
An idea 


WENTY men made a break, and the 

little yellow Parson with his basket 
stood no show in a rushing mob of 
white men. Niggers last—that was the 
rule. Somebody switched off the lights 
—except one in the hall. Kino and his 
barkeeper had already stacked their stuff 
at the foot of the ladder and were pass- 
ing it up through the scuttle. Once in 
a while a slim customer slipped by, be- 
tween boxes. . 

“Don’t Kino 


crowd, gentlemen,” 
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“I’m ’scapin’ out dis 

way,” babbled Parson, and 

he scrambled up the ladder like 

a squirrel. “Wait! Wait!” Kino 

snatched him backward by the left hind leg. An 
idea had struck Kino. 


pleaded. “That door’ll hold till we get 
out.” 
Now the police were also hammering 


on the rear door, which got Parson 
Goober flustrated. From a rear view of 
fat old Barberg climbing the ladder, 
the Parson prophesied that he would get 
wedged in the scuttle and block all 
chance of escape. The negro rushed 
crazily in and out of all the rooms, hunt- 
ing for a place to hide. In the second 
room- Kino had abandoned a half-cut 
ham and some bread. Parson Goober 
thriftily raked these eatables into his 
basket, en passant. If caught, he 
wouldn’t go hungry. 

The ‘hubbub quieted down in front— 
dead silence, which sounded mighty 
suspicious—then a terrible crash of 
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something heavy battering at the door. 
The door creaked and groaned—and 
held sturdily. Eight white men were 
lined up ahead of Parson at the ladder, 
and he could not afford to be nabbed 
with that blue watch. Scurrying around 
like a rat, he dodged into the 
rear room—absolutely bare, 
no place to hide except for 
that rickety old sofa on 
which Walter Sessions was 
sleeping the sleep of the 
drunk. With frenzied 
haste Parson turned 
the sleeper and shoved 
Skip Wingo’s package 
into Walter’s inside 
coat pocket. “Dar 
now, I’m shut 0’ 

dat.” 

Quickly Parson 
switched off the 
light, lost his basket, 
couldn’t find the 
light, groped in the 
dark, snatched his 
basket—and stopped 
palsied. The front 
door fell, shattered, 
and three officers 

rushed in. Parson 

greased his run- 

ning-gear and 

dashed for the lad- 

der. Somebody 

jerked it upward; for 

an instant the . lower 

end dangled, out of reach. The hall 

was utterly dark, the last man having 

turned out the light. The ladder dis- 

appeared through the scuttle, and Par- 

son saw the stars blotted out as the lid 

settled noiselessly into place. Then Jud 

Weston, the biggest cop, grabbed Par- 

son Goober’s collar and produced illumi- 
nations. 

“Quick, old nigger! 
body ?” 

“Is you seed anybody, suh?” 

“T heard ’em.” Jud had a strong arm 
but a weak head, and failed to com- 
prehend this unanimous vacancy. Clutch- 
ing Parson’s elbow, he dragged the 
negro and the basket through three 
rooms, meeting his baffled partners—Joe 
Dempsey and Will Marsh. In the 


Where’s every- 
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brilliantly lighted front room were the 
half-empty glasses, and tables with little 
wet rings showing where beer-mugs had 
stood. Jud examined the whirligig con- 
traption with stupid curiosity. “What’s 
this for?” he demanded. 

“Dunno, suh; I’m at de fust o’ dat.” 

Together they wandered through 
vacant rooms; everything betrayed the 
hastiness of departure—a zinc tub full 
of broken ice, an overturned table, 
glasses and bottles all empty. Parson 
Goober tried to hang back when they 
entered the end room. He knew they’d 
find Walter Sessions and didn’t want 
to get tangled up in any dispute con- 
cernin’ of a blue watch. 

“Hi, fellers!” Dempsey shouted. Will 
Marsh ran in and found his partner 
stirring the drunk. “Here’s our man.” 

The two cops stood Sessions on his 
feet—or rather held him suspended so 
that his boneless legs could touch the 
floor. “Here, stand up!” Dempsey gave 
Sessions a shake, and a wad of news- 
paper fell out of his coat. Something 
clinked, and Marsh picked it up—a 
blue-enameled watch, a diamond _ bar- 
pin and four rings. 

“The Claiborne swag!” three men 
exclaimed. Two made a grab for it, 
and Sessions dropped like a wet rag. 

“Hundred dollars reward in this,” 
observed Marsh, holding the plunder 
behind him. Then they conferred. 

“This is the Claiborne stuff, all right, 
all right. Now, what are we going to 
do about it?” 

“Put him in jail,” said Jud, which 
was his limit of intelligence. 

“No, Jud—wait—wait,” Dempsey 
suggested. “Denny McGill’s over yonder 
in the barber-shop. I'll go get him.” 
Dempsey elbowed his way through the 
crowd at the door, got down the steps 
and returned, clearing a path for 
McGill. 

“Hello, hello!” Denny looked all 
around in his bluff, good-natured way. 
“What’s the row, boys? Raiding again, 
eh?” Nonchalantly he passed from room 
to room, searching for Frank Ward. 
“Where’s all the liquor—and the wit- 
nesses ?” 

“Nobody in here.” 

“The dickens there wasn’t! Twenty- 
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five men in that front room. You boobs 
let ’em get away ?” 

“We nabbed the crook that 
Judge Claiborne’s.” 

Ordinarily McGill would have been 
interested, but he caught sight of Par- 
son Goober looking very dejectedly 
captured. “Nigger, you were in here!” 
he snapped. 

“Yas suh, jes drapped in to pick up 
some scraps fer supper.” 

“What became of—of—all 
men ?” 

“Which mens, suh ?” 

“Those men who were in here ?” 

“Dem polices bust dat do’ an’ grab 
me so swift I aint seed nobody.” 

“You are lying, lying—” 

“Yas suh!” Parson bobbed his pos- 
sum-gray head. “Jes as you say, suh— 
jes as you say.” 

Denny was getting riled, palpably 
and redly riled, and the officers dreaded 
his caustic remarks. So Dempsey re- 
peated: “We trapped the feller that 
robbed Judge Claiborne’s house.” 

“Who?” 

“There he lies,’”—nodding to Walter 
Sessions, who lay on the floor. 

“Dempsey, you’re a fool.” 

“Here’s the stuff to prove it—fell 
out of his pocket.” 

Incredulously Denny McGill  ex- 
amined the blue watch, the diamond pin 
and the rings. “Did you ask Walter 
where he got it?” inquired he. 

“Now, Cap, what’s the use? We've 
arrested him, drunk, with two quarts 
in his pocket, and he couldn’t tell us 
where he got ’em. Walter Sessions could 
stagger up these steps with a Zeppelin 
under each arm and never remember 
where he picked ’em up.” 


robbed 


those 


McGilt walked to the rear window 

and stood contemplating the ex- 
panse of misty river, but not thinking 
about it. Frank Ward had got away and 
could not be discredited in Nellie’s eyes. 
But if Nellie’s brother were arrested on 


a serious charge, McGill might step 
forward as his benefactor and savior. 
“Oh, Dempsey, come here. Nothing 
to it. You’ve got to put a charge of 
larceny and burglary against Sessions. 
Caught with the goods. You needn't 








While Kino and the barkeeper flung drinkables into sacks and boxes, the nimble Parson galloped to the front for his 
basket—and the blue watch. 
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say I advised it. Get credit for the 
capture yourself—dress it up—make a 
good newspaper story.” 

Dempsey nodded. “Sure, Cap, tell the 
reporter how we trailed the plunder—lot 
of guff.” 

“That’s the ticket!” McGill wheeled 
and went striding through the hall. 
Nellie must come to him, beg him to 
intercede for her brother; and thus he 
would find a way. 

Phil Harlow was on guard at the 
front, keeping out the crowd, and in- 
cidentally but distressingly keeping in 
Parson Goober. Parson had been ready 
to depart ever since he first saw those 
policemen coming upstairs. 

Marsh had let in Billy Munn and 
Jack Brady at the back door; all five 
officers were now assisting Walter Ses- 
sions through the hall—and they needed 
a dray. 

“Say, Dempsey,” Brady suggested, 
“we got no right to put Walter in jail 
—never caught him drunk on the public 
streets.” 

“*Taint for bein’ drunk; it’s for rob: 
bin’ the Claiborne house.” 

“No?” 

“Vee” 

“Well, he never done it.” 

“Didn’ he, though! He had all the 
plunder in his pocket.” 

“Honest ?” 

“Sure. Here it is.’ 

“Well,” Brady insisted, ‘‘Walter Ses- 
sions never robbed that house, just the 
same.” 

“How do you know?” McGill whirled 
and demanded. 

“’Cause he couldn’t, Cap; that job 
was pulled off between eight and ten 
o’clock last night—while Walter Ses- 
sions was in jail.” 

“In jail?” 

“Sure. I jugged him about seven 
o'clock. And they never turned him 
loose until nine o’clock this mornin’.” 

McGill glared. “Brady, is that 
straight ?” 

“T was at the City Court this mornin’ 
an’ seen it.” 

“Then throw him in a hack; I’ll take 
him home myself.” 


, 
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As nobody was paying particular at- 
tention, Parson Goober considered it a 
mighty good chance to squeeze through 
the crowd. Harlow stopped him. “Mr. 
McGill, hadn’t we better hold this nig- 
ger for a witness?” 

Savagely McGill turned upon the 
Parson. “What were you buying i 
here ?” 

“Jes pickin’ up a few scraps 0’ grub.” 

McGill snatched aside the cloth which 
covered Parson Goober’s basket, un- 
veiling a ham-bone, several loaves of 
bread and the half-gallon jug. 

“What you got in this jug?” 

“Boss, please suh, don’t pester dat 
jeg; dat’s my wife’s jeg.” 

McGill lifted the jug, felt its weight 
and scowled at the police. “You boobs 
are letting this nigger get away with 
half a gallon of whisky. What better 
evidence do you want? Hold him as a 
witness, and sweat him until he tells 
who else was here.” 

“Hold on, boss; hold on. I aint nary 
witness. I don’t never aim to witriess 


nothin’ ’bout white folks’ business,” 
“You'll have to tell who sold you this 


whisky, and who else was in here.” 

The Parson’s eye gleamed. “Boss, is 
you smelt dat jeg?” he asked. 

McGill jerked out the corn-cob 
stopper and smelled it—smelled again ; 
his face got redder. Then he turned 
up the jug and poured out a cupful of 
black, sticky molasses. 

“Don’t you see, boss, I done tol’ you 
de troof. I was jes ramblin’ todes home 
wid dese molasses, an’ ’lowed I’d stop 
an’ git a ham-bone fer supper.” 

“Get it from who?” 

“Don’t know, suh; I aint seed no- 
body; jes a ham-bone—den you-all got 
me pestered wid so much scrimmagin’ 
back an’ fo’th.” 

The official squad looked to Denny 
for guidance. “Dump Walter Sessions 
in a hack,” he directed, ‘‘and let this 
fool nigger go. And, Dempsey,” he 
whispered, “you needn’t be so brash 
about giving a lot of dope to the news- 
papers.” 

McGill turned and began elbowing 
his way down the stairs. 








F your husband were untrue, would you want to know it? Or would 
you prefer happiness at the price of being deceived? A baffling ques- 
tion, presented in a very unusual story of the sort Mr. Terhune writes reg- 
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= OD yiens MADDEN was happy, 
L very, very happy—until some 
| one told her she was not. 

— Happiness is a mystic bud 
that a single breath can wake into riot- 
ous bloom or wither to a shrivel. And 
it has no existence except in its pos- 
sessor’s heart. That is why a breath, 
laden with a few silly cynicisms from 
a wise fool, was able to do all sorts of 
things to Lois Madden’s gladness. Here 
is the story: 

When Hugh Madden married Lois, 
she did not think he was the most 
wonderful man in the whole world: she 
knew it. And the knowledge only 
deepened and strengthened, during the 
next six years. It was Hugh’s wonder- 
fulness that made Lois so happy. 

She rejoiced in his cleverness, his 
clean good-looks, his popularity, his 
fast-growing business success. Most she 
rejoiced in the miracle that had made 
such a man choose her for a wife. 

This last-named reason for rejoicing 
abides with many a woman, for at least 
two months in her life—for a month be- 
fore marriage and for a month after her 
husband’s death. To Lois Madden it 
had been given to feel like that for six 
beautiful years—which was a blessing to 
her husband and a still greater blessing 
to herself. 

The Maddens led a jolly, uneventful 
little life together—at first in an el- 
evatorless fifth-floor flat. Lois used to 
explain gayly to apoplectic and panting 
callers that her only excuse for living on 
the fifth floor was that there was no 
' sixth. 
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Then, as business waxed better and 
better, Hugh and Lois moved by easy 
steps into more luxurious and more ac- 
cessible quarters ; and cigars and dollar- 
a-pound candy became everyday occur- 
rences rather than events. 

Hugh was doing splendid work, and 
he was drawing a splendid salary. Yet 
the couple were as devoted as when a 
raise from forty dollars a week to forty- 
five dollars had been a godsend. True, 
there were fewer early home-comings 
from the office nowadays, because extra 
pay meant extra work of a sort that 
could not be shelved. And there were 
occasional evenings when Lois sat alone 
or dined with her parents, because Hugh 
had to stick at his desk until midnight. 
But longer summer vacations together 
made up for these home-time losses. 

Yes, Lois was so happy that sometimes 
it frightened her. And then, one. idle 
day, she read the book. 


book was four hundred and 

twelve pages long. Its title was: 
“Dead Sea Fruit.” It was written by 
Marcia Kibbe Klaw, the literary genius 
whose name is adoringly revered by the 
elect of two continents. 

There is no more merciless mental 
vivisector unhanged than Marcia Kibbe 
Klaw. Compared to her _ ice-bright 
scalpel, Balzac and Thackeray wielded 
wands of whipped-cream and_ swans- 
down. She sweeps away pretty human 
shams and conventions as with a sand- 
blast, revealing the crass rottenness of 
the core. (All this information is for 
the benefit of the several hundred mil- 
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lion men and women who stupidly 
prefer to take their reading as a recrea- 
tion instead of as a visit to a dissecting- 
room, and who therefore are not con- 
versant with the deathless literature 
penned by Marcia Kibbe Klaw.) 

Lois saw “Dead Sea Fruit” most 
favorably mentioned in a publisher’s ad- 
vertisement in a newspaper. The next 
week she heard three of the women at 
the Friday Afternoon Bridge Club hotly 
and avidly discussing it. As the three 
were at the same table with herself, Lois 
felt woefully ignorant and ill read. 

On the way home from the Club she 
stopped at the circulating library to leave 
an order for the book. To her surprise 
she did not have to wait her turn. “Dead 
Sea Fruit” was on the library’s shelves, 
and there were no orders ahead of Lois’. 
Perhaps the class of people who read 
Marcia Kibbe Klaw do not infest cir- 
culating libraries. At any rate, Lois 
Madden walked proudly home with the 
numbered and paper-jacketed volume 
under her arm. 


NEXT morning dawned rainy and raw 
—one of those days nobody wants. 

As soon as Hugh had been invested in 
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raincoat and rubbers and 

had been waved to, from 

the bay window, as he 

set forth officeward into the 
street, Lois curled up on a couch and 
began the great book. 

At lunch-time she was stiil reading 
it—not because it thrilled and uplifte«! 
her as she had expected, but for the 
reason that makes one listen, with dis- 
gusted interest, to a liar. 

“Dead Sea Fruit,” to Lois’ unini- 
tiated mind, was a stupendous lie from 
cover to cover—a nasty lie, at that! Its 
plot could have been told, in full, and 
with all due and overdue ramifications, 
within the scope of thirty pages. The 
remaining three hundred and eighty- 
two pages were taken up with the gifted 
author’s personal preachments and with 
the hectically heartbroken musings of 
the heroine. 

In brief, “Dead Sea Fruit” told of a 
sheltered-life woman who at the outset 
knew little of the seamy side of life and 
who cared about it even less—a woman 
whose god was her husband and who, on 
learning that her god was only a mortal, 
lost faith in all men. This apparently 
was what Mrs. Marcia Kibbe Klaw her- 
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“I've been reading a per- 
fectly horrible book to-day, 
Hughie,” announced Lois, 
“—a perfectly disgusting 
book. And not one vile 
word of itis true. Not one!” 


self had Iong since done and what she 
sought, verbosely, to argue her feminine 
readers into doing. 

“T’ve been reading a perfectly horrible 


’ 


beok to-day, Hughie,” announced Lois 
as she and her husband loitered over 
dinner that evening, ‘““—a perfectly dis- 
gusting book. And not one vile word of 
it is true. Not one!” 

“H’m!” vaguely responded Hugh, 
looking up from lighting a cigarette. 
“ ‘Horrible’ book, eh? There’s a lot of 
them, these days. I wonder how they 
get away with it. Why, when I was a 
kid, women—nice women—never even 
got a chance to read that sort of book. 
But now they’re right on open sale—” 
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», no,” hastily corrected Lois, “this 
wasn’t ‘that sort of book’—not the sort 
you mean. At least—well, some of it 
was vulgar enough, goodness knows, but 
when I said it was horrible, I meant be- 
cause it told such stories—” 

“Stories?” queried Hugh with mild 
interest. “Pretty raw stories in it, eh? 
What’s its name?” 

Not ‘raw,’ as you call them,” she 
set him right. ‘And not stories, at all, 
in that sense. I meant it tells such false- 
hoods about—about husbands and wives. 
Marcia Kibbe Klaw must have had a 
horrid married life. And I suppose she 
thinks all men are like that—just as 
her heroine does. But it’s a shame to let 
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other people read such _ stuff—single 
people, young girls—and let them get 
such an outrageous idea of marriage. 
Don’t you think so?” 

“Sure,” agreed Hugh, furtively look- 
ing at his watch. “It’s too bad. Who 
wrote it?” 

“T just told you,” said Lois. “Marcia 
Kibbe Klaw. She’s tremendously fa- 
mous. I—” 

“Not in my poor brain,” denied Hugh. 
“No, she’s a novelty to me. I never 
heard of her.” 

“I’m so glad,” declared Lois, ‘“—be- 
cause I hadn’t either. But everybody 
else seems to know all about her. Isn’t 
it nice we’re both ignorant about the 
same things? She takes up a whole thick 
book just in trying to prove that men 
are beasts and that they aren’t true to 
their wives. She says: ‘All men are 
polygamists and all women—’ ” 

“The old fool!” snorted Hugh fer- 
vently. “Why do you read such drivel, 
baby ?” 

“T don’t,” she replied. “I never did 
before. And I’m never going to again. 
It’s sickening. Honestly, it is. Why do 


you keep looking at your watch?” she 
broke off as Hugh once more fumbled 
in his waistcoat pocket. “We aren’t go- 
ing anywhere.” 

“ZT am, worse luck!” he made rueful 


answer. “I wish I wasn’t. I’ve got to 
run back to the office for two or three 
hours this evening. That—” 

“Oh, Hugh!” she exclaimed in keen 
disappointment. “It’s so rainv! And 
I’ve been alone all day! I couldn’t get 
out, even to—” 

“That Cleveland order is giving us a 
lot of bother,” he went on. “I promised 
Lowndes I’d meet him at the office at 
eight-thirty, sharp, and go over the cor- 
respondence with him. I’m sorry, kid, 
mighty sorry. It’s a shame to leave you 
alone like this. But it’s a case of must. 
I’ll be back as early as I can.” 


HE wind-driven rain slithered and 

slapped crossly against the living- 
room windows. It was a snugly pleasant 
night to be indoors—with one’s own. 
Left alone, Lois grew restless. 

“It’s that miserable book!” she mur- 
mured half aloud and with a‘ gust of 
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self-impatience. “I wish I could get the 
sour taste of it out of my mind.” 

She fell to brooding sweetly over her 
own life and contrasting it with that of 
“Dead Sea Fruit’s” heroine. She wished 
Marcia Kibbe Klaw could know there 
were husbands like Hugh—husbands 
who loved their homes, husbands as true 
as steel to their adored wives, husbands 
who went out, night after night, to 
dreary hours of office-work, that their 
wives might enjoy the luxuries won by 
extra money. 

An odd, willful impulse suddenly 
seized the woman. She crossed to her 
little writing desk and sat down. Tak- 
ing an envelope from a rack, she sprawl- 
ingly addressed it: 


Mrs. (or Miss) Marcia Kibbe Klaw. 


Then she paused uncertainly for an 
instant, reached for the copy of “Dead 
Sea Fruit” and, noting the publisher’s 
name, wrote: 


Care of Messrs. Schweinhund & Sons, 
New York City. 

Personal. 

Please forward. 


Then, choosing a sheet of letter-paper, 
she began to scribble—at first haltingly, 
but soon with a jiggling haste as her 
feelings bore her along. When she had 
finished, she read what she had written. 
correcting or substituting or striking out 
a phrase here and there. After this she 
began to read aloud her letter. It ran: 


Dear Madam: 

I have just finished reading your book 
“Dead Sea Fruit.” 

I hate it. I hate it because it isn’t true 
in one single word. Maybe there was 
once a couple you knew who were like 
that. But it is wrong to write as if it 
were so with every couple. And it isn’t 
fair to give the idea that all husbands or 
even one husband in two thousand is like 
your Seldon Gwynn. 

Because that one man savas a beast and 
wasn’t true to his wife, you and your 
book’s heroine try to make out that all 
husbands are that way. They aren't. 
And it seems to me a wicked thing to try 
to make people think so. Nearly every 
married woman that I know is happy 
with her husband, and her husband is 
true to her. I hardly ever knew a woman 
whose husband wasn’t. 

So wont you please stop giving young 














MONEY THROWN AWAY 


people an untruthful idea of married life? 
I am writing this to you on the chance 
you may think you are telling the truth. 
I want you to know you are mistaken 
and not write any more such misleading 
stories. 

I have been married for more than six 
years. In all that time my husband and 
I have never once been away from each 
other for an evening or a night—except 
when he has had to work late at the office 
or be sent out of the city on business. 
He loves me just as dearly to-day as he 
did when we were engaged. He would 
no more think of being untrue to me 
than—than I would think of being un- 
true to him. And no real man would do 
such a thing. I know it. 

If it is unkind of me to say I hate your 
book, I am sorry. I don’t mean to be un- 
kind. But I couldn’t let you go on 
having such a wrong idea of husbands. 
Why not make your next book a story of 
a man and wife who are like real-life 
people—not like people in a morbid night- 
mare? Please don’t be offended. 


OIS signed the letter, folded it and 
put it in the addressed envelope. 
Then, her first crusader-enthusiasm 
ebbing, she was of two minds whether 
or not to post it. 

And, as usual when in doubt, she tele- 
phoned to Hugh. After an interminably 
long wait, Central droned : 

“Broad 09,999 don’t answer!” 

“Nonsense!’’ reproved Lois. “It’s a 
big switchboard. All the lines on it can’t 
be busy.” 

“Not busy—just don’t answer,” re- 
plied Central—and cut short the argu- 
ment by disconnecting. 

Lois hung up the receiver and went 
back to the living-room, frowning per- 
plexedly. Presently her face cleared. 
Now she remembered. She remembered 
she had once before called Hugh up at 
his office at night, had received no an- 
swer and had asked him why. He had 
explained that the firm’s switchboard 
girl went home daily at six o’clock and 
that except in emergencies no one was 
kept at the switch, “after hours.” 

In her zeal to tell Hugh about her 
letter, Lois had forgotten this. Of course, 
Central had gotten no answer to the 
call. Hugh was in his own office, and 
there was no one at the switch to con- 
nect his wire with the board. 

She stamped her letter, dropped it 
down the mail-chute in the outer hall— 
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and spent several minutes in regretting 
her action. 

She went back to the living-room, 
worriedly speculating as to whether or 
not the gifted authorette would bother 
to answer the letter. (Which, as a matter 
of record, the gifted authorette never 
did.) 

There was a purr at the door-bell. 
Lois had let both her maids go out to 
a dance of the Gentlemen’s Sons’ As- 
sociation. So she answered the summons 
herself, admitting a plump and _ hatless 
woman whose chiffon tea-gown would 
have made a conscientious dry-cleaner’s 
fingers itch. 


HE visitor was a Mrs. Winston, who 

lived across the hall, and who still 
stuck to the small-town habit of “run- 
ning in, informally” now and then, on 
Lois. Lois was not overfond of her next- 
door neighbor. Yet in her present blue 
mood she greeted Mrs. Winston with 
something akin to effusiveness. 

“Tt was good of you to take pity on 
my loneliness this way,” she said as she 
and her guest went into the living-room. 

“T took pity on my own loneliness,” 
disclaimed Mrs. Winston, “not on yours. 
Harry ran away to his lodge, as usual, 
and left me stranded.” 

“Hugh had to go out too,” said Lois, 
“only, he went to the office instead.” 

“H’m!” mused Mrs. Winston. “I 
wonder if Harry’s lodge happens to be 
in Mr. Madden’s office, or if Mr. Mad- 
den’s office chances to be in Harry’s 
lodge.” 

“Nonsense!” she declared. “Why do 
you say such things, even in fun?” 

“Tt’s fun for them,” rejoined Mrs. 
Winston, “but it’s death—or lonesome- 
ness—for us. Why, my dear, if all men 
went to the office or the lodge, after they 
told their wives they were going there, 
every window in every skyscraper in 
New York would be ablaze all night 
long. And the Masonic Temple would 
have to be-enlarged to cover ten city 
blocks.” 

“T wish you wouldn’t make that kind 
of joke,” said Lois irritably. “It isn’t 
in good taste. It seems disloyal to your 
husband to talk so. I feel almost dis- 
loyal to Hugh in listening.” 





Lois clung to him, weeping helplessly. 


who 
two 


Mrs. Winston smiled—as one 
hears a far-off melody—or sees 
dollars—or recalls a funny ‘story which 
will not bear telling. It was an annoy- 
ingly superior smile. It stung Lois 
afresh. 

“You kindergarten infant!’ scoffed 
the visitor, noting the flush of whole- 


She felt as if she were taking a last farewell of all|that made the world 
worth while. “Oh, darling,” she sobbed, “darling, don’t go! For my sake—Hugh! Don’t go! Give it up!” 


some temper that jumped through the 
clear pallor of her hostess’ face. “You 
refreshingly innocent babe in the woods! 
Are you a babe in the woods, or is it 
just a gallant bluff?” 

“T don’t understand—” 

“Do you actually mean to say you 
believe your husband is at his office? Or 
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that Harry is at the lodge? Call up the 
office, just for a lark, and ask for Mr. 
Madden. I’d call up the lodge too, but 
Harry says lodges have no phones. Call 
up and—” 

“T wont!” flashed Lois. 
do such a thing.” 

“So it is a bluff?” chuckled Mrs. Win- 
ston in triumph. ‘And I’ve called ‘it.” 

“You haven’t! I—” 

“Harry told me once that he wor- 
shiped me,” pursued Mrs. Winston. 
“He said I’d started something I could 
never stop! That was when he proposed 
to me. Well, it wasn’t I, but Adam and 
Eve, who started it. It’s been going on 
ever since. The only difference is that 
Adam was true to Eve. He was true to 
her because she was the only woman on 
earth. Harry used to tell me J was the 
only woman on earth. But since then, 
he’s made the startling discovery that 
there are a few million others. So has 
every other husband, including Mr. 
Madden.” 

“My husband is splendidly true to 
me!” asserted Lois with vehemence. “I 
know it. And most other women’s hus- 
bands are true too. Hugh is never away 
from me for one single evening or night, 
except—” 

“Except when he is not with you,” 
supplemented Mrs. Winston, “and dur- 
ing the entire day. The days are long, 
you know. Sometime perhaps you'll 
wake up to the fact that your husband’s 
business absences may be another 
woman’s business.” 

“T—that is a horrid, a_ perfectly 
horrid, thing to say!” cried Lois, on the 
verge of tears. “If I thought you really 
meant one word of it—” 

“There is nothing to get excited over,” 
Mrs. Winston assured her, a note of 
hardness underlying her raillery. “We 
women must be philosophers—unless we 
want to go mad. If only one man on 
earth had to die, that man would be 
frantic with terror. But as all men have 
to die, all men bear the idea philo- 
sophically. If only one husband were 
untrue, his wife might be excused for 
breaking her heart over it. But since 
all husbands—” 

“They’re not!” 
“They're not.” 


“T wouldn’t 


Lois defied her. 
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“Pretend they’re not, then,” mildly 
suggested Mrs. Winston. “You'll be 
happier that way. All women are hap- 
pier that way. That’s why most of us 
dodge the issue and refuse to prove 
what we know. We'd rather go on giv- 
ing our husbands the benefit of the 
doubt—even when we know there isn’t 
any doubt. It’s easier and pleasanter 
all around.” 


WHEN at last the caller had gone, 

Lois bravely resolved never to let 
her own thoughts stray back to the 
wretched theme. But it is one thing to 
slap away a hornet that has stung you, 
and quite another thing to forget the 
sting’s hurt. 

Lois Madden was profoundly and in- 
creasingly unhappy. In vain she scolded 
herself for the impression Mrs. Winston 
and the Klaw woman’s book had made 
upon her. She could not forget. She 
was bitterly ashamed of herself for pon- 
dering Mrs. Winston’s “The days are 
long” and “your husband’s business ab- 
sences may be another woman’s busi- 
ness.” ; 

She hated herself for the secret dis- 
loyalty to Hugh that let such hideous 
thoughts live in her mind. She told her- 
self she was not worthy of so glorious 
a husband—she who now began to feel 
a gripping ache at her heartstrings every 
time he was not at the office when she 
called up. 

At last it all grew unbearable, and 
it goaded her into the stark need for 
action—for any kind of action at all. 
Once and forever the cloud must be 
lifted, if it were not to blacken all her 
sweet future. She remembered what 
Zira, in “Dead Sea Fruit” had done in 
like case. And she followed the heroine’s 
doubtful example. 

The enterprising head of the Skalds 
Private Detective Agency one morning 
received a visit from a young and un- 
usually pretty woman, a woman whose 
soft lips were now set in a white line 
and whose softer eyes were glinted and 
hard with pain. The caller wasted no 
time in coming to the point. Repeating 
stiltedly an oft-rehearsed speech, she 
said: 

“Mr. Skalds, my husband is leaving 
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home to-morrow on a three-day trip. He 
says he is going to Pittsburgh on busi- 
ness for his firm. He expects to come 
home again on Friday night. I want him 
—followed’”— the dry voice breaking 
ashamedly at the ugly word—‘“by the 
best detective you have, by two of them, 
if it is necessary. I want them to keep 
close track of everything he does and 
everywhere he goes. Then I want a full 
report written out and mailed to me. 
How much will it cost?” she ended, her 
gloved fingers fumbling shakily with her 
net purse. 

“If you care to make a deposit,” sug- 
gested Skalds, “I will give you a receipt 
for it. In fact, it is customary. But I 
can’t tell you how much my Dill will 
be. My charges are eight dollars a day 
and expenses for each man I send out 
on a case. Often the expenses are larger 
than the daily eight dollars. Then there 
is the cost of sending you telegrams, 
from time to time, reporting progress. 
And—” 

“IT don’t want telegrams!” she de- 
clared. “I don’t want to be kept in 
suspense, half-knowing and _half-ig- 
norant. I want you to do this just as 
I have told you. Have a typed . report 
made out, a full report, as soon as my 
husband gets home, and mail it to me 
so I can get it the next day—a report 
that will tell me everything. If the 
three-day trip is taken up with business, 
—legitimate business,—tell me all about 
it your men can learn. If the three days 
and nights—or any part of them—are 
spent in any other way, report it in full. 
Here is seventy dollars. It is all the 
money I have in my purse. Send me 
your bill for the rest, and I will mail 
you a check for it the same day. Under- 
stand, please, I want this report to be 
so accurate and so complete that I can 
never have any further room for doubt, 
either way. Here is my card. Here is 
Mr. Madden’s business address, and here 
is a photograph of him. Thank you. 
Good morning.” 


OIS Madden walked out into the piti- 
less yellow sunlight of lower Broad- 
way, dazed and nauseated. 
“T suppose I’ve taken the very lowest 
and most abominable step any woman 
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can take,” she heard herself saying aloud 
in a queer, lifeless voice. ‘‘And I’ll have 
to tell Hugh all about it afterward, even 
if I’m wrong. I can’t let him go on 
without knowing what I’ve done. Oh, 
it’s so horrible to be alive!” 

When Hugh, next morning, kissed his 
wife good-by, Lois clung to him, weep- 
ing helplessly. She felt as if she were 
taking a last farewell of all that made 
the world worth while. 

“Oh, darling,” she sobbed, “darling, 
don’t go! For my sake—Hugh! Don’t 
go! Give it up!” 

“Why, little: sweetheart,” cried the 
man, dumfounded, ‘‘what’s the matter? 
Are you ill? Has anything happened? 
I never saw you like this before. Aren’t 
you well?” 

“T—I’m all right!” she said, choking 
back the tumult of sobs. “I’m sorry I 
was so babyish. Yes, you must go. The 
sooner you go, the sooner it will be over. 
It’s more merciful that way. Run along. 
But kiss me again, before you start. 
Good-by !” 

The three-day hell of suspense set in. 
And the crux of that hell, for Lois, was 
her sense of unfaith and disloyalty to 
Hugh. Her only consolation was the 
thought that, even were he innocent, she 
would tell him what she had done and 
would bear, as punishment, his grieved 
dismay. It would hurt him cruelly, she 
knew. And she must pay for that hurt 
—yes, and for her own rash decision to 
prove or disprove her happiness. Life 
could never again be quite the same for 
them. But for that matter, life had 
never been the same for her since Mrs. 
Klaw and her book had wrecked the 
peace of her faith in Hugh. It could 
never be the same, in any event, until 
Hugh should be shown guilty or in- 
nocent. 

So, no doubt, did Pandora reason. So 
too did Bluebeard’s wife. So have mil- 
lions of later women. 

When Hugh came back, on the eve- 
ning of the third day, he was startled 
at the pallor and the new lines of suffer- 
ing in Lois’ face. She calmed his wor: 
ries with the world-ancient feminine ex- 
cuse of a sick headache. On the same 
excuse she went early to bed. 

Next day she arranged to receive the 
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first morning mail in person from the 
hall-boy, at the apartment door. Among 
the few letters and circulars was a long 
bluish envelope, plump and heavy, one 
corner emblazoned with the imprint of 
the Skalds Private Detective Agency. 
This envelope Lois hid until 
after Hugh’s departure for the 
office. Then, going to her own 
room, she shut both doors, sat 
down in front of the grate- 
fire and drew forth the long 
envelope from its hiding- 
place. Her hands were 
very cold and wet. Her 
mouth was very dry 

and hot. 


It was char- 
acteristic 
of Lois 
that she 


hesitat- 
ed 


fore she 
ripped 
open the 
envelope 
and learned 


the worst — or 
the best. 


HE turned 

the enve- 

lope over and read 

again the prim 
advertisement of 

the Skalds Agency 

in its top corner. 

Here between her 

moist palms _ lay 
fate—future _ tri- 

umph, despair, 
heartbreak, happi- 

ness. The tearing 

of the envelope- 

end, the withdraw- 

ing of the sheaf of 

typed sheets, a 
minute’s scanning 

of the report—and 

she would know every- 
thing, whether for 
good or for ill. She 
would know whether her 
life were black and blasted 
or whether it held a new lease of the 
perfect happiness which for six years 
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had been hers. In her hands she held 
her destiny—the secret of existence. 

It was characteristic of Lois that she 
hesitated before she ripped open the 
envelope and learned the worst—or the 
best. Now that her weeks of wretched 
waiting were ended, now that sixty sec- 
onds would give her a lifetime of perdi- 
tion or of bliss, she hesitated. And 
analyzing her soul, she knew why. 

Slowly she forced herself to put into 
mental words the emotions that swept 
stiflingly through her. If this report 
should tell her that Hugh was innocent, 
that he was the loyal, clean husband of 
her six-year dream, she must hate her- 
self forever for doubting him without 
cause. The specter of unfaith must al- 
ways stand, shadowy and sinister, be- 
tween her and the. man she loved. 

If the report should prove Hugh was 
not worthy of her, then what else in life 
was left? Self-respect would not let her 
go on living with a man who had broken 
his altar-pledge to her. Jealousy would 
ride her heart to death. With her own 
hands she would have smashed her idol 
—smashed all she wanted to live for. 

Lois recalled what the serpent in Eden 
had said to Eve in luring Adam and her- 
self to eat of the Tree of Knowledge: 
“You shall be as gods, knowing good 
and evil.” They had yielded to the lure, 
and henceforth their lives had been thick 
with anguish. 

Here in this long envelope lay the 
secret of good or of evil for her and for 
Hugh. Who was she, to wrest forth 
that secret? 

If Hugh were guilty—well, she knew 
that at heart he loved her and loved 
her devotedly—no matter how far afield 
his less worthy instincts might have led 
him. Was her knowledge of his guilt 
worth the pain and loneliness and dis- 
illusion it must entail? She must then 
leave him—be as a man who has lost his 
God. There would be no more divinely 
silly sprees and outings, no more pre- 
cious home evenings, no one whose daily 
return from work she looked forward to. 

On the other hand, were he innocent— 

The sheaf of typed pages, under her 
trembling fingers, slithered halfway out 
of the envelope. 

Shuddering as in mortal torment, Lois 
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crumpled the sheets and the envelope 
into one tight-squeezed lump and threw 
them into the bed of sputtering coals. 
Thrusting them down, far out of sight, 
with convulsive jabs of the poker, she 
gasped aloud: 

“T don’t want to know! 
I don’t!” 


Oh, I don’t! 


“\{7HAT don’t you want to know?” 
asked Hugh, opening the door from 
the hall and coming into the room. 

She jumped to her feet and stared 
agape at him. 

“T forgot my desk-keys,” he explained. 
“Remembered ’em at the subway and—- 
What’s wrong?” he broke off to say, 
shocked by the stark anguish in her big 
eves. “What is it, dear? Another head 
ache? You ought to see Dr. Colfax.” 

“Tt isn’t a headache,” she denied, 
finding her voice as a rush of fierce re 
solve swept her. “It’s*this: are husbands 
beasts? Tell me! Do they all break 
faith with their wives? Is it true?” 

“What crazy rot are you talking?’ 
he asked, astonished. 

“Ts the Klaw woman right?” she de- 
manded. “Is Mrs. Winston right? Do 
all husbands deceive their wives?” 

“What an idiotic thing to ask!” he 
protested, laughing. “Of course not. 
You know better than that! But what—’’ 

“If I should ask you—face to face, 
eye to evye—if you are true to me, 
Hugh,” she persisted, “could you tell 
me honestly that you are? Tell me!” 

Before he could answer, a swift re- 
vulsion of dread seized her. 

“No, no!” she wailed, “you mustn’t 
tell me! I don’t want you to. I wont 
listen! I love you so! And I’m not go 
ing to have my faith in you shaken 
Even if—even if—oh, I do trust you, 
darling. I do!” 

“Why in blazes shouldn’t you?” re- 
torted Hugh. “If I’m not true to you, 
then no man ever lived who was true to 
his wife. Of course I am. And you 
know it. I—” 

“Ves,” she sighed in utter relief, 
nestling close to the shelter of his big 
arms, “of course I know it. I always 
knew it. I’d know it even if it wasn’t 


so. Because—oh, because it would haze 
to be so. 


I couldn’t live if it wasn’t!” 





And pretty soon the sister came, in the form of a gigantic policeman. 

















A Fine Thing 


By Opie Read 


-——|ORBES was sitting in the up- 
|| holstered corner of a_ hotel 
| lobby, in a Western city, when 
tall, handsome girl with 
dark, beaming eyes halted shyly, looked 
about her and smiled at him. 

Forbes was not a graven image. He 
was young, good-looking and with a 
spirit ever inclined to dance a graceful 
jig; and too generous to accept a favor 
without making some sort of return, he 
smiled back at her. After casting swift 
looks to the right, to the left and toward 
a stream of new arrivals flowing through 
the door, she came nearer to Forbes. 

“IT beg your pardon,” she said, “but 
didn’t you dance with me at a ball in 
San José not long ago?” 

Forbes arose with a bow, and in a tone 
of disappointment he answered her: 

“T am sorry to say I did not.” 

“Oh, aren’t you Mr. Phillips?” 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
t 
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“No, my name is Forbes.” 

“T was sure you were Mr. Phillips. 
How funny!” 

“Which one of us?” 

“Oh, you know I didn’t mean that.” 
Again she looked around. “I am ex- 
pecting some friends. But you don’t 
know whether they’ve come or not, do 
you? Of course you don’t! How could 
you ?” 

Secretly hoping that her friends had 
not come, Forbes told her that he would 
inquire, provided first, he was “intrusted 
with the sweet syllables of your name.” 

With a charming and embarrassed 
pout she hung her head. Forbes was 
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about to apologize for his honeyed 
compliment when she took a step nearer 
and made at him with a gentle coo: 

“Oh, how like Mr. Phillips that 
sounds! Are you sure you don’t know 
him ?” 

“IT know one man named Phillips— 
long white whiskers, sells windmills. in 
Iowa.” 

She laughed at the picture of the 
windmill Phillips: and when he had 
bass-toned her music with his own mer- 
riment, he found that they were stand- 
ing still closer together. But now a 
shadow lay upon her countenance. 

“T am afraid my friends aren’t com- 
ing, and I am hungry. Wont you please 
take me to dinner?” 

“Come with me,” said Forbes, and 
they went into a café. Now the girl no 
longer strove to preserve a cautious mien. 
She laughed immoderately, Forbes 
thought, as she looked over the bill of 
fare. After a time she arose, saying that 
she had to call up her sister; and flash- 
ing a smile back at him, she went into 
a_ telephone-booth. 


“T guess I’m getting along all right,” 
Forbes mused. “The goddesses are com- 
ing my way.” 


He was accredited with being the 
most active and efficient shoe-salesman in 
the Middle West, Forbes was; and 
though not a man of more than ordinary 
conceit, he asserted right and title to 
the virtue of shrewd judgment when it 
came to women. And now, out on a 
sort of vacation to look over new ter- 
ritory, he had leisure to observe them. 


HE goddess returned from the tele- 
phone-booth, sat down and began 

again to study the bill of fare. 

“Did you get your sister?’ 
Forbes. 

“Yes. She’ll be here pretty soon.” 

And pretty soon the sister came, in 
the form of a gigantic policeman; and 
clutching Forbes’ shoulder, the officer 
hauled him out of his seat. 

“Hold on here—you’ve got the wrong 
man!’ Forbes cried out. ‘“‘What do you 
mean ?” 

“Come on.” 

“But you are mistaken in your man. 
I can prove by this lady—” 


asked 
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-The lady. was gone. Women te-heed ; 
men. snorted with laughter; and the 
band -struck “up, ‘“Good-by My Lover, 
Good-by.” 

Forbes was locked up, and the next 
morning, arraigned before a police mag- 
istrate, was charged with trying to flirt 
with Miss Bernice Snoffer, a “mash” 
detective. On the bench beside the magis- 
trate sat a severe-looking woman, his 
assistant. The goddess, timid and de- 
mure, came forward with her testimony. 
She said that she was passing through 
the lobby of the hotel when this man 
Forbes, a stranger to her, accosted her 
and importuned her to dine with him. 
The only way she had to protect herself 
was to telephone for a policeman. 

The magistrate gave Forbes a hard 
look, and the woman who sat beside His 
Honor groaned aloud. It seemed to 
Forbes that from her eyes she peppered 
him with specks of flint. She addressed 
him: 

“T am sorry that it is not within the 
power of this court to send you to the 
penitentiary. You are a disgrace to 
civilization. It is no wonder that you 
can go about dressed in the height of 
fashion, you white-slaver.” 

“Madam, permit me—” 

“Fifty dollars and costs,” 
magistrate. 

Forbes 
balmy air. 


said the 


walked out, breathing the 
“A fine thing!” he mused. 


WO days later Forbes was on a sleep- 
ing-car, reading a sketch entitled 

“A Closer Inquiry into Vice,” when a 
voice called out: 

“Anybody got any liquor? A lady has 
fainted.” 

Forbes got up and saw a pale woman 
lying back in a seat, excited men and 
women about, fanning her. Forbes was 
not a drinking man, but he remembered 
that in his grip he had a flask of brandy, 
given to him by a friend. He brought it 
out and handed it to the conductor, who 
administered a spoonful and gave the 
flask back to its owner. Shortly after- 
ward an officer came aboard, arrested 
Forbes and took him off the train. 

On the following morning he was 
brought before a police magistrate. Peo 
ple swore that a wretch who induced a 
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When no one was near to listen, she would pour out upon him her sweet and exuberant silliness. 
You are the first man I could ever talk to just as I 


just know that I’m falling in love with you. 





“Oh, 


pleased. Nearly every man who comes along wants to marry me for my money. 


But you don’t. 


woman to drink liquor ought to be 
hanged. 

The flask of brandy was put on exhi- 
bition in the courtroom, and a commit- 
tee of leading citizens was appointed to 
test it, to determine whether or not it 
were real liquor. 

“There’s no use of all this fuss about 
it,” Forbes made bold to say to them. 
“It is brandy ; I gave it to the conductor, 
who administered it to a sick woman. 
That’s all there is to it. I don’t drink 
liquor. I am not a violator of law, and 
I didn’t think it criminal to bring out 
this flask in the belief that it might help 
a woman in distress.” 

“That is all very well,” said the 
magistrate, “but it does not set aside 
or obviate the fact that contrary to law 


I wonder if you know how beautiful your eyes are. 


you gave liquor to a woman, a heinous 
crime. Why, sir, merely to have it in 
your possession is an offense in cur com- 
monwealth. But you, sir, were not satis- 
fied to violate the law by having brandy 
in your possession ; you must help along 
the white-slave trade by inducing a 
woman to drink. One hundred dollars 
and costs.” 

Forbes telegraphed for money and 
paid up; and walking toward the rail- 
way station, he mused: 

“A fine thing !” 


N the rear platform of the observa- 
tion-car Forbes sat, reading an essay 
entitled, “The Progress of Morality in 
America,” when a woman came out and 
took a seat in a chair beside him. She 
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looked as if her complexion, one time 
cream, had soured of a hot and thunder- 
rumbling night: Forbes glanced at her 
and returned to his reading. Instinct- 
ively he felt that she wanted to talk 
to him. She did. 

“Beautiful day,” she remarked; and 
glancing at her Forbes caught the gleam 
of her smile, flecked with gold. But he 
did not speak. 

“T say it is a beautiful day,” she 
shouted at Forbes, believing him deaf. 
And now Forbes had an inspiration. He 
made signs that he was a deaf-mute and 
mumbled at her: 

“Gug—gug—gug!’ 

“Poor man, and so handsome! Look, 
Clara.” 

A beautiful girl, tall, slender and with 
an expression of innocence mingled with 
mischief, came out upon the platform. 

“Here’s a deaf-mute. Isn’t he a 
picture ?” 

“Oh, what a pity!” Clara cried. 
“Notice his eyes. <Aren’t they beauti- 
fully expressive? And how modest! He 
isn't a bit forward.” 

“Be careful,” spoke up the older lady. 
“He might be able to read your lips.” 

And the shoe-salesman mused: “I'd 
read a poem if I did.” 

“Don’t worry—I wont let him see 
me. But what a pleasure it is, Auntie, 
to sit in the presence of a man and say 
what you please about him. I wonder if 
he’s conceited.” 

“You never can tell.” Auntie spoke 
with caution. “In my experience I have 
never met many men who were not con- 
ceited. I suppose this man can read and 
write. Get me a pad of paper and a 
pencil.” 

Clara ran in, pleased with her mis- 
sion, soon returning with her own gilt- 
edged notebook and a pencil. 

Then the oldish woman wrote: “I 
am Matilda Beaver, and this young lady 
is my niece, Miss Clara Meath. Would 
you be kind enough to favor us with 
your name?” 

Forbes took the book, smiled and 
wrote his name, willing to meet honesty 
with honesty: “Samuel Forbes.” 

Miss Beaver again: “Thank you very 
much. We have never been in the West 
before, and we find it delightful—so 
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different, you know, an atmosphere of 
such freedom and liberality. I take it 
that you are traveling for pleasure.” 

Forbes: “Yes—having a great time. 
The people in some of the places are 
so attentive. At a town back here they 
insisted on my getting off the train and 
staying all night.” 

Miss Beaver: “That was lovely of 
them. I suppose you are totally deaf.” 

Forbes: “As a politician when called 
upon to remember his promises.” 

Miss Beaver: “What a pity! But 
you write beautifully. Tell me—can 
you read by the motion of the lips?” 

Forbes: ‘Not a word.” 

Miss Beaver: “But after all, life has 
bestowed many blessings upon you—the 
sunshine, the blue sky and running water 
rippling in flashing beauty like mirrors 
shattered! Do you like poetry?” 

Forbes: “I eat it up.” 


LARA was reading the conversation, 
and her laughter flew off into the air 
like the notes of a soaring lark. Miss 
Beaver gave her the notebook and pencil. 
Clara: ‘Are you a portrait-painter ?” 
Forbes: “If I were, I should have 
seized a brush the moment I beheld 
you.” 

Miss Beaver reached for the book, 
wrinkling her brow at Clara. 

“My dear, let me take it. You forget 
that you should be even more careful 
of what you write to a man than of 
what you utter.” 

Again Miss Beaver: “Have you read 
‘The Soul Awake’ by the Reverend Mr. 
Buckhish ?” 

Forbes: “No, but if you recommend 
it, I go to it.” 

Miss Beaver: “I certainly do. It 
shows how lax our laws are. Oh, by 
the way, I read a piece in a California 
paper the other day about a man that 
didn’t have sense enough not to flirt with 
a policewoman. And come to think of it, 
his name was the same as yours—the 
Forbes part, anyhow. But they could 
hardly arrest you on such a charge.” 

Forbes: “Not if the running was 
good.” 

“Auntie, let me write to him,” Clara 
pleaded. “I'll be careful.” 

Clara: “What is your favorite poem ?” 
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Forbes: “I don’t know exactly, but 
I like poetry with a lissome wabble in 
it.” 

Miss Beaver snatched at the book. 

“My dear, you have the most unfor- 
tunate faculty of inspiring him to say 
the wrong thing. Poetry with a ‘lissome 
wabble’ indeed! Who ever heard of 
such a thing?” 4 

Then she wrote: “Don’t you like the 
great Hebraic verse?” 

Forbes: ‘Take it to the mountain- 
top with me and read it in the wind.” 

“My dear Clara,” said Miss Beaver, 
“see what I call forth? Now, that is 
really poetic—reading in the eternal 
wind the ecstasy of the seers! Ah, how 
vividly this young man brings back the 
years agone! Years ago, Clara, I loved 
a young man. He worked in a tanyard, 
but he had the soul and the voice of 
a minstrel; and in the evening as we 
walked down the lane near the vats—’’ 

“T shouldn’t think that very pleasant 
if the wind happened to be blowing from 
the tanyard,” Clara broke in upon her. 

“My dear, paraphrasing the creator 
of ‘My Uncle Toby,’ ‘Sentiment tempers 
the wind to the loved lamb!’ And I 
was loved.” 

Forbes was stirred to ask, ““Why didn’t 
you marry him?” but caught himself. 
The question was put by Clara, who 
no doubt had heard the story a dozen 
times. Forbes wished that she had mar- 
ried him and had never left the tanyard. 
The old lady sighed: 

“My father was proud, and I was 
obedient. My dear one went away and 
prospered—Jason Hickins, his name 
was. Now he owns the biggest shoe 
house in Boston.” 

“The deuce you say!’”’ Forbes mused. 
“T sell the old guy’s shoes.” 


A ISS Beaver napped in the afternoon, 
giving to Clara the chance to amuse 
herself with Mutie, the name she had 
bestowed upon Forbes. Sometimes she 
would write, but when no one was near 
to listen, she would pour out upon him 
her sweet and exuberant silliness. 

“Oh, I just know that I’m falling in 
love with you. You are the first man 
I could ever talk to just as I pleased. 
Nearly every man who comes along 
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wants to marry me for my money. But 
you don’t. I wonder if you know how 
beautiful your eyes are.” 
“Gug—gug—gug,”’ remarked Forbes. 
“And your-lips! Any woman might 
envy them. I love you, Mutie. You don't 
know it, and I’m not going to tell you, 
but I do. When I return to Baltimore. 
I’ll think of you. I wonder, Mutie, if 
you could love just as one does that can 
hear and talk. Look at that girl out 
there, riding up to the man standing in 
front of the shack. Probably she loves 
him, but not any better than I do you, 
Mutie. But I can’t marry you. That 
would never do. My father would have 
a fit, and all my people would laugh at 
me. They have high hopes of me, Mutie. 
They say I am to bring honor to the 
family, and I couldn’t by marrying you. 
—now could I?” 
“Gug—gug—gug,” said Forbes. 
“There, I knew you would agree with 
me. It’s about time for Auntie to 
wake up. She is a good old dear, but 
an awful bore at times, isn’t she? At 
home they think she has complete con- 
trol of me, but we talk love while she 
snoozes, don’t we, Mutie? It’s astonish- 
ing how rapidly we are getting ac- 
quainted. I couldn’t get along nearly 
that well with a man who could talk. 
He would try to impress me with his 
wisdom, and I wouldn’t like that. But 
there’s a lot of wisdom in silence, isn’t 
there? You know it; and when we are 
better acquainted, I’m going to tell you 
how much I love you—but I wouldn’t 
write it for anything in the world. Here 
comes Auntie. Wont it be funny to read 
that notebook when it’s full and running 
over with what we have written?” 
“Well,” Miss Beaver inquired, ‘what 
have you been saying to him?” 
“Oh, nothing—just telling him how 
much I love him.” 
“Clara, you shock me! 
“But what difference does it make?” 
“What difference! You might form a 
habit and meet embarrassment on ac- 
count of it in the future. You must be 
careful of what you say, of what you 
think, even in the presence of a deaf- 
mute. And this man might be ignorant 
enough and cor~ ited enough to believe 
you are really in sove with him.” 


” 
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“But what difference would it make? 
He couldn’t say anything about it.” 

“Clara, my dear, don’t be absurd. 

This fellow is handsome, though, 
isn’t he? But I don’t think he has much 
mind. He appreciates the Hebrew poets, 
it is true, but that might be an accident. 
Such things frequently are. Let me 
sound him.” 

Miss Beaver wrote: 
opinion of life?” 

Forbes penciled in reply: “That it’s 
pretty tough, at times.” 

Miss Beaver: ‘You express yourself 
crudely but with somewhat of force, I 
must admit. But tell me, do you believe 
the married is preferable to the single 
state ?” 

Forbes: “In Utah or New York?” 

Miss Beaver: ‘Your mind _ lacks 
penetrative power ; and very happily this 
brings us to the point I wish to discuss 
with you. You have doubtless read of 
the many cults, the isms that have re- 
form for their aim—moral and intellect- 
ual reform. I am a priestess of a new 
school, Acute Thought. Compared to 
Acute Thought, all other thought is but 
the prattlings of the child. To blunt 
thought we nothing—to Acute 
Thought everything. Now tell me, has 
your thought been acute?” 

Forbes: ‘No, chronic.” 

Miss Beaver: “Ah, and for that rea- 
son you are a deaf-mute. Acute Thought, 
if thoroughly acute, would penetrate 
your own eternal silence and loosen your 
tongue. Will you put yourself under 
my care and let me treat you with Acute 
Thought ?” 

Forbes: 
ground.” 

Miss Beaver: “Very well, then. And 
now when you see me engaged in pro- 
found meditation, consider me _ the 
physician, yourself the patient, and yield 
to the treatment. Will you do that?” 

Forbes: “Like a lamb.” 

Miss Beaver: “Thank you so much! 
And soon I may have something to re- 
port to our society. But I forget that 
our paths may diverge. Whither are 
you going?” 

Forbes: “No especial place in view. 
I’m up in the air.” 

Miss Beaver: “That is fortunate for 


“What is your 


owe 


“Tickle me down to the 
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my plan. We are going to Shoshone 
Falls. Come with us.” 
Forbes: “I’m with you.” 


° A DEAR and charming fellow,” Miss 

“Beaver remarked as she put the 
notebook aside. “I do believe I can 
bring about a great change in him.” 

“All right, Auntie. You try Acute 
Thought, and I’ll try love; and we'll 
see what can be done.” 

“Clara, I forbid you to make light 
of a heaven-sent science. Try love on 
him, indeed! Love is very pretty and 
all that, but it is, you might say, 
elemental. I know that it is mere play 
on your part, but it is a dangerous play, 
for love is a fire. I shall withdraw now 
and give myself up to Acute Thought.” 

She went away and sat down, her head 
bent backward, eves half shut, gazing 
into imagined space. 

“She’s putting the power on you now, 
Mutie. And I’m putting my power on 
you too, but I don’t want you to know 
it. Just before leaving home, I became 
about half engaged to a man. He talks 
sentiment, but doesn’t look it. You look 
sentiment but can’t talk it. But your 
look is much sweeter than his talk, 
Mutie.” 

“Gug—gug—gug.” 

“Yes, you handsome thing! Silence 
being golden, what a nugget you are, 
Mutie! Auntie has made me afraid to 
write things to you. But after all, our 
conversation is nicer, isn’t it? When we 
played with dolls, we made them talk 
just as we pleased. And now I am going 
to make you talk just that way. Now 
you are telling me how beautiful I am: 
‘Clara, your grace surpasses anything in 
art galleries or books. Do you see that 
mountain over yonder? If you say you 
cannot love me, I will leap from the 
top of it.’ And now I say: ‘No, don’t 
do that. I love you.’ But here comes 
Auntie to kill our courtship.” 


N the evening about nine o’clock a 

man, short and with a bull neck, got 
on the train and came back to the ob- 
servation-car. ‘There were six or eight 
passengers, all talking except Forbes, 
who preserved his role of silence. The 
stranger sat down, holding his ticket 
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in his hand. The conductor, his lantern 
under his arm, took the ticket and passed 
on into the forward car. The stranger 
entered into conversation with a wheat- 
grower from Washington, discussing ir- 
rigation. The train stopped at a siding. 
Forbes stood leaning against the writ- 
ing-desk. Clara was scribbling, look- 
ing up at him, smiling. Suddenly the 
stranger sprang to his feet, a pistol in his 
hand, and shouted: 

“Hold up your hands!” 

In speechless excitement everyone 
obeyed. Then with one hand the stranger 
began quickly to rob the passengers. The 
sight of a bracelet flashing on Clara’s 
arm caught his notice, and he snatched 
at it roughly; and Forbes, quicker than 
the flash of the bracelet, knocked him 
down, snatched his pistol, fired as he 
scuffed to his feet, and wounded him, 
but so slightly that he leaped through 
the rear door and was gone in an instant. 
Forbes was surrounded, caressed and 
cooed over, a hero. The conductor rushed 
in and requested his name and the place 
of his residence. Miss Beaver relieved 
Forbes of his embarrassment. 

“He can’t hear a word you say. Wait 
a moment.” 

She brought the notebook and pencil, 
and Forbes wrote: “I don’t want my 
name sent in. What I did was not to 
save your valuables but in resentment 
of an insult offered this young lady.” 

The ladies clapped their hands. 

Miss Beaver whispered to ° Clara: 
“You see what Acute Thought can do. 
All other thought would have been slow 
and powerless.” 


sigs ” 
Gug—gug—gug, 


said Forbes. 
ARLY the next day when the train 
had stopped at a division point, 
Clara gestured Forbes to get off with 
her. Up and down the station-platform 
they walked, her hand on his arm, 
slightly pressing it as she strove to di- 
rect his attention to things that inter- 
ested her — Indian squaws with beads 
and moccasins for sale, a rearing horse 
frightened at the train, the distant 
mountains, their tops truncated as if 

mowed off by some mighty scythe. 
“Mutie, all those women are jealous 
of me. Yes, they are; one of them was 
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crying over you! Who gave her the 
right to shed tears over you, I should 
like to know! I'll warrant you, if you 
.weren’t so handsome she wouldn’t have 
sniveled a drop. But when it comes to 
making ’em weep, a handsome man is 
a veritable onion, my dear.” 

But they had not escaped Miss Beaver. 
She rushed up, her sharp skirt popping 
like a whip, and thrust out the note- 
book, on which was written: 

“It was Acute Thought that made 
those mountains.” 

Forbes took the notebook and wrote: 
“The universe is but a thought of 
creative nature.” 

Miss Beaver, flew into ecstatic agita- 
tion, and against her frail bosom pressed 
the notebook, the adventurous declara-. 
tion of the awakening mute. 

“Clara, did you read it? 
again.” 

“T read it, Auntie; but what of it?” 

“What of it? My dear, you shock 
me. You cannot penetrate the soul of 
this man: he is a poet. Now read care- 
fully what we write.” 

Miss Beaver: “And what is man?” 

Forbes: “A sucker.” 

Clara shouted with laughter, and Miss 
Beaver turned upon her. 

“Clara, it is not a matter for laughter, 
but for sympathy. His mind, though 
fitfully lighted with inspiration, is still 
groping in the dark. Let us get on the 
train.” 


Read it 


AT Twin Falls they got off, Miss 
“™ Beaver alarmed over her luggage. 
an old trunk covered with calfskin and 
studded with brass-headed nails. It con- 
tained her wardrobe, a matter of slight 
moment, but it was stuffed with Acute 
Thought, and she warned the baggage- 
man that if it were not found she would 
cripple the entire railway system. 
Presently, however, the ancient lumber 
was found; and she then shoved Forbes 
and Clara into the hotel bus, as if they 
were chickens trying to escape her. 

And now, afraid that his speech might 
be endangered, Forbes stole off from 
the hotel, out among the sagebrush, 
where he talked to himself: 

“Forbes, my boy,” he said, “you are 
in love with an heiress—you with only 
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a few suits of toggery and a knack for 
selling shoes. Oh, she blows her flute 
at you, but picture the mouth she’ll make 
when she finds out you are a fraud, 
She’ll hand you over to the police, and 
then it will be a fine thing, sure enough. 
Your record as a lawbreaker will be 
raked up against you, and then the peni- 
tentiary for you, old chap. Now let me 
give you a piece of advice: Skip! You've 
got a time-table in your pocket. When 
does the next train leave?” 

He took out the time-table and learned 
that the “Sizzler” passed through Twin 
Falls at eleven-forty-five Pp. M. He 
would hop on it and throw to Clara a 
kiss through the dark. 

He walked about a long time, his re- 
solve growing stronger, and returned to 
the hotel just in time to see Miss Beaver 
and Clara sitting down to dinner. He 
joined them, bowing and smiling, and 
was struck with the sadness of Clara’s 
countenance. 

“A pretty way for him to do, running 
away like that,” she said in a tone of 
gentle reproach. “After a while he’ll go 
away and not come back at all.” 

“But, my dear child, that is his right,” 
Miss Beaver declared in thin-lipped 
solemnity, taking up his cause in doubt- 
ful defense. ‘“‘We have no claim on him, 
even if we were so forgetful of our dig- 
nity and self-respect as to desire it. And 
who is he, pray, that he should fancy 
himself an object of such solicitude? I 
have given him my thought, but if he 
wished to inspire within his own breast 
an opposition to it, when it has been 
of such benefit to him and promises so 
much more, why, I have nothing what- 
ever to say. Pass the catsup, dear.” 

“But Auntie,” said the softened and 
forgiving Clara, “perhaps he went out 
just for a walk, with no thought of get- 
ting away from us.” 

“Walk indeed! Why didn’t he invite 
us to go with him? But why discuss it? 
I’m sure it is of no interest to me.” 


MISS BEAVER hastened her dinner 
1 ; ae ; 
to its termination, a dab of rice- 
pudding, and sailed out like a yacht, 
tacking to avoid obstructions. Liberated, 
Clara began to talk: 

“I’m not angry with you, Mutie—hon- 
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estly, I’m not. But I was lonesome, for 
you know Auntie isn’t any company for 
me. I can’t be half as confidential with 
her as I can with you. I wouldn’t dare 
tell her I love you. She’d have a fit and 
write to my father, and then the deuce 
would be to pay, sure enough. He thinks 
she has great judgment, but I think she 
is only suspicious. Suspicion is often 
taken for judgment, you know. Mutie, 
let us go out and sit in the little front 
yard beneath the trees.” 

Out where the swollen catkins were 
slowly dropping, they sat, Miss Beaver 
sometimes with them, but more often 
turning aside to talk to an old negro, a 
late invasion from the South. And when 
she gave him a chance, the darky said 
aloud to himself: 

“Dat lady sho got er bug. 

“Yes,” Forbes mused, “the Sizzler for 
me.” But the hours passed, and this 
strong man who had promised himself to 
flee, sat enthralled. Away off somewhere 
a rumble, a nearer roar, a shriek; and 
the old negro called out: 

“Ef dar’s anybody yeah now dat 
wanted dat ’leven-fo’ty-five Sizzler, he is 
sho left.” 


” 


ARLY they motored to Shoshone. To 
the approaching visitor the Falls 
throw off no intimation of. their 
grandeur. The terrestrial future seems 
all an endless spread and stretch of 
sagebrush plain. Far away a heavy mist 
arises, fading in the dazzle of the sun. 
Then there smites upon the ear a low 
growl, like the guttural anger of a sullen 
dog—louder, and then a thundrous and 
tempestuous roar, mighty Shoshone. No 
mountains, no cliffs, still the stretch of 
plain until with affrighted stare you gaze 
down into a broadening gash cut in the 
rock-slabbed earth. Adventurous, you 
grope and stumble down a rough and 
crooked seam, and then from the bottom 
you look up and, amazed, realize the 
height whence pours that earth-shaking 
sluice, a height greater than that of 
Niagara. 

Forbes led Clara down the rough 
seam, down where the mist-rain forever 
falls. Declining the dangerous trip, 
Miss Beaver stood gazing down in awe. 
Her skirt caught, and drawn back tight 
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by a bush, revealed her gaunt form, 
spindle of shank, like a kingfisher. 

“Just to think that I never saw it all 
before,” she said when Clara and Forbes 
had come up from among the eternal 
rainbows. 

“Well, we never see anything until 
we do, Auntie.” 

“Now, don’t you suppose I know that? 
Clara, I honestly believe you are catch- 
ing some of Dummy’s smartness.” 

“He’s not a dummy.” 

“Then I should like to know what 
he is. And the question arises as to what 
we are to do with him. You can’t take 
him home with you—that’s certain. I 
know what to do. When we get back to 
the hotel, I’ll write him good-by, and 
that will settle it.” 

“Please don’t, Auntie. Let me keep 
him just one more day, and then I'll 
let him go without a word.” 

“Let you keep him! Well, did I ever 
hear the like of that? Why, you are 
getting positively foolish about him with 
his ‘Gug—gug—gug.’ Very enlighten- 
ing, I must say! But your father has 


my word that I am going to look after 


you, and I always keep my word. And 
Mr. Dummy will receive a good-by mes- 
sage when we get back to the hotel.” 


N the ferry above the Falls they 

crossed the river, and up the steep 
and winding road their car panted with 
loud echo. Out on the plain the road 
wound about to dodge the rocks, lava- 
bubbles flinted by the ages. Down they 
went, into the broadened cafion, where 
art and industry had developed a ranch. 
Out of the rock wall a creek flowed 
through the plantation, a stream never 
varying with the seasons, never higher 
or lower, a seeming millrace of dewdrops 
pouring down from a violet mead. With 
its back to the bluff, its face to the 
stream, its wrinkled countenance in the 
water, stood the ranchman’s house ; and a 
short distance below was a rustic bridge, 
like a great caterpillar humping its back. 
Here the trout leaped high to catch the 
purple flies, in semblance a zigzag 
shower from the lilac sky. 
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Leaving Miss Beaver to convert. the 
chauffeur, Forbes and Clara cressed the 
bridge, in silence marveling their way 
among the apple trees in radiant bloom, 
not pink as din the East, but crimson. 
One tree stood like a resplendent woman 
with her elbow resting on a point of 
rock, a bloom-fan spread before her 
blushing face. 

“Mutie, I wish you could tell me how 
romantic you think this is. Was there 
ever anything so beautiful ?” 

They halted, her hand on his arm. 

“And to think that I am to lose you, 
Mutie! I don’t think I can ever get 
over it, my dear, my loved one. A dream, 
a heaven-sent dream, and like all heaven 
on earth, so brief!” 

He seized her hand, kissed it raptur- 
ously ; and as she did not resist, he drew 
her to him, his arms tight about her, 
and kissed her receptive lips. And now, 
cheek to cheek, he spoke: 

“My love for you has endowed me 
with speech. You have broken the silence 
of—” 

“Oh!” she cried, trembling, but she 
did not try to free herself. 

“Yes, and now it seems that my ears 
reach back and gather all you have ever 
said to me.” 

“Oh! oh!” And her heart beat fast. 

“But for you I should never have 
known what it is to love.” 

“Oh, my hero!” 

They stood entwined, silent a.long 
time. Suddenly a shriek, and there stood 
Miss Beaver. 

“Oh, you wretch, you deaf-and-dumb 
semblance of a man! Oh, I wish you 
could hear me, you brute!” 

Forbes made her a fetching bow. 

“Madam, Acute Thought has 
dowed me with—” 

“A miracle!” she shouted, rushing 
upon Forbes and winding her arms about 
his neck. “A miracle! Come, let us 
hasten back to town. I must telegraph 
the Society. Thank heaven, a miracle!” 

The miracle and Clara, hand in hand, 
walked behind Miss Beaver. At the 
bridge there was the sound of a kiss. 

“A fine thing!” said Forbes. 


en- 








Miss Carey continued 
to regard him puzzled- 
ly, but presently she 
turned pink under his 
tense, odd gaze. In six 
years he had never 
stared at her so. 


1HEN for the eighth or ninth 
W time in two years Henry Wat- 
| |} son asked Mildred Gaversby 
; — to marry him, and when for 
the eighth or ninth time She carelessly 
refused, he was indignant. At no time 
during the two years had she given him 
to understand that she disliked him, Al- 
ways she accepted his flower, candy, golf, 
luncheon, theater and dance attentions 
with a bright, liking smile. She was a 
tall, handsome, dark-eved young woman, 
about twenty-five years old, with slop- 
ing, cream-colored’ shoulders, — thick, 
shining black hair, firm red lips and a 
firm, rather. large white Her 
father, a commission merchant on South 
Water Street, made enough money to 
give his only daughter her own electric 
brougham and to enable her to dabble in 
Red Cross work in the morning and in 
the afternoon to wear out as many pairs 
of hand-embroidered silk stockings as 
she pleased at thés dansants. 
Henry first met her at a big dinner- 
party. Her healthily large shoulders 


nose. 
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rose attractively from an iridescent white 
crépe dinner-gown. During the two 
years since that evening he had often 
pictured those good-looking creamy 
shoulders and the effective dark hair of 
Mildred at the head of his own dinner- 
table. A rising young broker, in this 
land of the free and the shrewd, may 
reasonably dream of some day owning 
quite a large and tasty dinner-table,— 
especially if the war keeps on and 
grains continue to skyrocket,—and it is 
only natural that he should want a 
suitable pair of shoulders for its head. 

He knew that other men, several of 
them, appreciated Miss Gaversby’s many 
and obvious charms and paid her, more 
or less assiduously, the same attentions 
that he paid her: Jim Weiler, a rival 
broker; Howard Bowns, a middle-aged 
lawyer addicted fatuously to golf, 
dansants  and_ good-looking young 
women; Frederick Kupp, a little, 
anemic, foppish but rich inventor—and 
others. 

But Henry had complacently taken it 
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that some day Mildred 
would hand all these others a definite 
mitten and become Mrs. Watson. At 
the age of thirty he was rather success- 
ful in his brokerage business, for a chap 
who began without much capital. Per- 
haps that was why he complacently took 
it for granted that in other matters also 
success would fall to him, and so he 
did not attach much importance to her 
first refusals. He knew girls. Besides, 
he was busy with grain quotations—- 
too busy, at times, to dine or dance or 
even to play golf. 


for granted 


UT at the eighth or ninth proposal 
episode, it occurred to Henry that 
possibly Mildred thought she meant it! 
“See here, Mildred,” he said indig- 
nantly, “this isn’t a joke! This is nearly 
a dozen times I’ve asked you to marry 
me! And—and you've got to marry me! 
Let’s cut out—” 
“T’ve got to!” mocked Miss Gaversby. 
“Ts that so? Oh, you cave-man !” 


“I wonder,” he 
said suddenly, 
“what you would 
do if I dragged you 


to a cave!” 


Had Henry Watson noticed the fact, 
both the laughter and the mockery of 
her tone were a bit prideful—as though 
she might be one of those maidens who 
relish scalps. 

They were in her sleek little electric 
car. Passing Henry on Michigan’ Boule- 
vard on his hasty way to luncheon, she 
had gayly given him a lift. It was a 
cold day, and she was handsomely 
coated and hatted in sealskin. From the 
rich fur frame of high collar and low 
toque her black eyes shone attractively. 
In the two years Henry had never seen 
Mildred except attractively garbed. 
Looking at her, well cared for, satisfied 
with life, he sometimes felt vaguely 
sorry for less fortunate women—her 
friend Alice Halkett, for instance, who 
had thin, yellowish eyelashes, or Miss 
Carey, his efficient but thin, pale stenog- 
rapher. 

Still laughing. Mildred deposited him 
at the door of his restaurant and rode 
away to keep her own luncheon engage- 
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ment—with Mrs. Halkett and Frederick 
Kupp, she explained. Henry was not 
altogether loath to be deposited. Mil- 
dred was a fine-looking girl, and he 
wanted to marry her, but she did not 
drive a car expertly. Often a chauffeur 
ahead or behind stopped to speak bit- 
terly about her to a policeman. 

But he ordered his cocktail and chop 
peevishly. And he let the chop get cold 
while he wondered angrily if some one 
else had the innings. Jim Weiler hung 
around her a good deal. He did not like 
Jim, either. That very week a customer 
of Jim’s had enjoyed possession of five 
carloads of potatoes that a customer of 
Henry’s wanted. Jim, though, was so 
thin and sallow that one would think 
a woman wouldn’t— But you never can 
tell what or whom a woman will like! 

But darn it all, if she really didn’t 
intend to marry him, as to-day he al- 
most suspected, why hadn’t she refused 
him definitely long before? He felt that 
he had an excellent right to feel in- 
jured. Why did she say no with such 
a bright smile—a misleading smile that 
took negation away from her no? 

True, she smiled brightly much of the 
time—at lots of people: father, mother, 
caddies, Alice MHaikett, her fellow- 
diners and -dancers. It seemed a part of 
her, that bright, cordial smile which re- 
vealed two rows of rather large white 
teeth. Always Henry Watson, like 
many men, had hoped to have some day 
a smiling wife to cheer him on his daily 
way and keep his clean linen in place 
in a chiffonier. 

But when a lady wont, she wont—that 
is, if she really means she wont. Did 
Mildred or didn’t she? Then Henry 
hastily ate his cold chop. He had just 
remembered telling Miss Carey that he 
would be back immediately to dictate 
some letters. 


UST when or how, in the following 

months, the idea of a cave-man stunt 
got into Henry Watson’s head, it would 
be hard to say. He had the usual sensi- 
ble head of the American business man ; 
in that head is always to be found a 
certain contempt for the fancies and 
fantasies of fiction—a tolerant and 
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good-natured contempt, but still a con- 
tempt. He had read a lot of stories and 
seen several plays wherein a _ dis- 
dained, determined, love-driven gentle- 
man picked up a lady, tucked her, 
shrieking, under his arm or into a taxi 
right at hand and carried her to some 
secluded, remote place, apartment, tene- 
ment or prairie, and kept her there, sul- 
len and rebellious—in extreme cases 
clubbing her in fond but brutal fashion 
—until she finally consented to be his 
loving, brainy better half. 

The feat had never seemed feasible 
to Henry Watson, even while he inter- 
estedly read the printed pages or listened 
to the three acts that perfectly demon- 
strated how easy it was. It seemed to 
him that any city flat, brownstone or 
tenement, was entirely too near the law- 
enforcing police, not to mention janitors 
and gas-meter inspectors, to hold for 
long anyone who could put forth even 
a mild little shriek. Moreover he was 
sure that the average American woman, 
unless she were fingerless, could effect 
quick exit with a hairpin or a nail-file 
from any prairie habitation he had ever 
seen! 

But for some reason these stories and 
plays, read or viewed by him so idly in 
the past, began to stick to his mind like 
burs. He tried to dislodge them, to 
throw them away; but some mental wind 
wafted them back, to stick and to cling. 

Certainly it wasn’t feasible! And 
even if it was, he wouldn’t care to do 
such a thing! And even if he was will- 
ing to do it, he wouldn’t know any more 
than the man in the moon how to go 
about it! You didn’t, anyway, do such 
things in real life. 

Once, though he chuckled. That was 
at the idea of Mildred’s shrieks. They 
certainly would be loud. Visions of her 
stout South Water Street father’s indig- 
nation came to him also, and he smiled 
whimsically into a report of Argentina’s 
wheat-planting. No, such tactics be- 
longed to storybooks and to leading 
men with a reputation to nurse. 


F OR several days Henry forgot every- 
thing but Argentina’s wheat. The 
crop threatened to fail, and all the 
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brokers in the country were watching it 
by wireless, breathlessly. 

Then it happened that one night 
when Mildred had an engagement with 
another man—Jim Weiler, he irritably 
suspected—Henry and a fellow-broker, 
Arnson, went to the theater. The play 
was another of the cave-man style. The 
leading woman was black-haired and 
had shoulders something like Mildred 
Gaversby’s. In a suburban bungalow she 
shrieked gustily— much as he fancied 
Mildred would shriek. But the bunga- 
low’s walls seemed to be thicker than 
those that Henry had seen in suburbs 
around Chicago—at any rate the neigh- 
bors didn’t hear. 

In the third act, in spite of her violent 
shrieks, she laid her handsome dark head 
on the leading man’s cave-man breast 
(he dropping his leather whip) and 
thanked him lovingly for his mode of 
courtship. 

Henry laughed as he and Arnson 
made their way down the center aisle. 
Rot! Utter rot! Utterest— 

But— 

Henry Watson was not excessively 
imaginative: He never could vision a 
ruined wheat-crop until a telegram, re- 
peated and at day rates, convinced him. 
But of a sudden, as he crossed the foyer 
and got into his waiting car with Arn- 
son, he visioned Mildred Gaversby lay- 
ing her handsome dark head on his 
breast, while his stern male arms went 
around her yielding form. It was a nice 
little vision—so nice and absorbing that 
he did not hear what Arnson was say- 
ing. It held him, that vision. 

Of a sudden Henry Watson thought 
of something! Light came to him. Rot 
he had termed this play, and all the 
plays and stories of its kind. But now 
it came to him that under the improba- 
bility of the action, under all the im- 
possibility of some of the events, under 
the emotional gush and slush of the 
dialogue, there lay a common, positive, 
possibly correct assumption. And _ this 
assumption was: that every woman in 
her heart desires to be ruled, to be 
mastered—that force, strategy, cunning 
and even brutality that have as their 
object the control of her fair person 
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call forth her liveliest appreciation. 
Such force is held by her to be a com- 
pliment to her. And anyone knows that 
all women like compliments. 

“It’s a darned shame,” he became 
conscious that Arnson was saying. ‘Just 
think of my nice shack empty all spring! 
And the river and the lakes and those 
woods fairly calling to me! But with 
business balled up the way it is, I stand 
about as much chance of getting up to 
Wisconsin for my June fishing—” 

Arnson’s fishing-shack! In the Wis- 
consin woods! Nineteen miles from a 
neighbor, twenty-three miles from a 
town! Henry Watson had been there 
four or five times in the past ten or 
twelve years of his friendship with Arn- 
son. All around it were woods—thick, 
desirable, confusing woods. Ah! Sup- 


pose he had Mildred Gaversby up there! 


F course he had no intention of do- 

ing it, he told himself when he had 
dropped Arnsor at his hotel and gone on 
to his own. Anyway, he didn’t see how 
he could get her up there. 

Twice in the next week, though, he 
irritably saw her with Jim Weiler, and 
also he happened to hear little anemic 
Frederick Kupp reproaching her for 
breaking an appointment at the Art In- 
stitute in order to take in a matinée with 
Weiler. ‘Did you really care, Mr. 
Kupp?2” smilingly asked Mildred. 

She was an uncaring creature, re- 
flected Henry wrathfully, feeling sorry 
for the little inventor. 

One day Henry asked ‘Arnson if he 
had any objection to lending him his 
place in the woods; Henry wanted to 
run up and recuperate for a week or so 
if business permitted; he was feeling 
fagged. 

“Go ahead any time and stay as long 
as you like,” readily said Arnson. “I 
hate to see the place unused.” 

Henry remembered that the shack 
—some people call such abodes bunga- 
lows—had three rooms, small but fur- 
nished well enough with a stove, cots 
and chairs. 

Suppose he did it! 

To decide tentatively upon a certain 
action is one thing; to find means and 
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ment—with Mrs. Halkett and Frederick 
Kupp, she explained. Henry was not 
altogether loath to be deposited. Mil- 
dred was a fine-looking girl, and he 
wanted to marry her, but she did not 
drive a car expertly. Often a chauffeur 
ahead or behind stopped to speak bit- 
terly about her to a policeman. 

But he ordered his cocktail and chop 
peevishly. And he let the chop get cold 
while he wondered angrily if some one 
else had the innings. Jim Weiler hung 
around her a good deal. He did not like 
Jim, either. That very week a customer 
of Jim’s had enjoyed possession of five 
carloads of potatoes that a customer of 
Henry’s wanted. Jim, though, was so 
thin and sallow that one would think 
a woman wouldn’t— But you never can 
tell what or whom a woman will like! 

But darn it all, if she really didn’t 
intend to marry him, as to-day he al- 
most suspected, why hadn’t she refused 
him definitely long before? He felt that 
he had an excellent right to feel in- 
jured. Why did she say no with such 
a bright smile—a misleading smile that 
took negation away from her no? 

True, she smiled brightly much of the 
time—at lots of people: father, mother, 
caddies, Alice MHaikett, her fellow- 
diners and -dancers. It seemed a part of 
her, that bright, cordial smile which re- 
vealed two rows of rather large white 
teeth. Always Henry Watson, like 
many men, had hoped to have some day 
a smiling wife to cheer him on his daily 
way and keep his clean linen in place 
in a chiffonier. 

But when a lady wont, she wont—that 
is, if she really means she wont. Did 
Mildred or didn’t she? Then Henry 
hastily ate his cold chop. He had just 
remembered telling Miss Carey that he 
would be back immediately to dictate 
some letters. 


UST when or how, in the following 

months, the idea of a cave-man stunt 
got into Henry Watson’s head, it would 
be hard to say. He had the usual sensi- 
ble head of the American business man ; 
in that head is always to be found a 
certain contempt for the fancies and 
fantasies of fiction—a tolerant and 
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good-natured contempt, but still a con- 
tempt. He had read a lot of stories and 
seen several plays wherein a_ dis- 
dained, determined, love-driven gentle- 
man picked up a lady, tucked her, 
shrieking, under his arm or into a taxi 
right at hand and carried her to some 
secluded, remote place, apartment, tene- 
ment or prairie, and kept her there, sul- 
len and rebellious—in extreme cases 
clubbing her in fond but brutal fashion 
—until she finally consented to be his 
loving, brainy better half. 

The feat had never seemed feasible 
to Henry Watson, even while he inter- 
estedly read the printed pages or listened 
to the three acts that perfectly demon- 
strated how easy it was. It seemed to 
him that any city flat, brownstone or 
tenement, was entirely too near the law- 
enforcing police, not to mention janitors 
and gas-meter inspectors, to hold for 
long anyone who could put forth even 
a mild little shriek. Moreover he was 
sure that the average American woman, 
unless she were fingerless, could effect 
quick exit with a hairpin or a nail-file 
from any prairie habitation he had ever 
seen ! 

But for some reason these stories and 
plays, read or viewed by him so idly in 
the past, began to stick to his mind like 
burs. He tried to dislodge them, to 
throw them away; but some mental wind 
wafted them back, to stick and to cling. 

Certainly it wasn’t feasible! And 
even if it was, he wouldn’t care to do 
such a thing! And even if he was will- 
ing to do it, he wouldn’t know any more 
than the man in the moon how to go 
about it! You didn’t, anyway, do such 
things in real life. 

Once, though he chuckled. That was 
at the idea of Mildred’s shrieks. They 
certainly would be loud. Visions of her 
stout South Water Street father’s indig- 
nation came to him also, and he smiled 
whimsically into a report of Argentina’s 
wheat-planting. No, such tactics be- 
longed to storybooks and to leading 
men with a reputation to nurse. 


FOR several days Henry forgot every- 
thing but Argentina’s wheat. The 
crop threatened to fail, and all the 
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brokers in the country were watching it 
by wireless, breathlessly. 

Then it happened that one night 
when Mildred had an engagement with 
another man—Jim Weiler, he irritably 
suspected—Henry and a fellow-broker, 
Arnson, went to the theater. The play 
was another of the cave-man style. The 
leading woman was black-haired and 
had shoulders something like Mildred 
Gaversby’s. In a suburban bungalow she 
shrieked gustily— much as he fancied 
Mildred would shriek. But the bunga- 
low’s walls seemed to be thicker than 
those that Henry had seen in suburbs 
around Chicago—at any rate the neigh- 
bors didn’t hear. 

In the third act, in spite of her violent 
shrieks, she laid her handsome dark head 
on the leading man’s cave-man breast 
(he dropping his leather whip) and 
thanked him lovingly for his mode of 
courtship. 

Henry laughed as he and Arnson 
made their way down the center aisle. 
Rot! Utter rot! Utterest— 

But— 

Henry Watson was not excessively 
imaginative: He never could vision a 
ruined wheat-crop until a telegram, re- 
peated and at day rates, convinced him. 
But of a sudden, as he crossed the foyer 
and got into his waiting car with Arn- 
son, he visioned Mildred Gaversby lay- 
ing her handsome dark head on his 
breast, while his stern male arms went 
around her yielding form. It was a nice 
little vision—so nice and absorbing that 
he did not hear what Arnson was say- 
ing. It held him, that vision. 

Of a sudden Henry Watson thought 
of something! Light came to him. Rot 
he had termed this play, and all the 
plays and stories of its kind. But now 
it came to him that under the improba- 
bility of the action, under all the im- 
possibility of some of the events, under 
the emotional gush and slush of the 
dialogue, there lay a common, positive, 
possibly correct assumption. And _ this 
assumption was: that every woman in 
her heart desires to be ruled, to be 
mastered—that force, strategy, cunning 
and even brutality that have as their 
object the control of her fair person 
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call forth her liveliest appreciation. 
Such force is held by her to be a com- 
pliment to her. And anyone knows that 
all women like compliments. 

“It’s a darned shame,” he became 
conscious that Arnson was saying. ‘Just 
think of my nice shack empty all spring! 
And the river and the lakes and those 
woods fairly calling to me! But with 
business balled up the way it is, I stand 
about as much chance of getting up to 
Wisconsin for my June fishing—” 

Arnson’s fishing-shack! In the Wis- 
consin woods! Nineteen miles from a 
neighbor, twenty-three miles from a 
town! Henry Watson had been there 
four or five times in the past ten or 
twelve years of his friendship with Arn- 
All around it were woods—thick, 


Ah! Sup- 


son. 
desirable, confusing woods. 


pose he had Mildred Gaversby up there! 


F course he had no intention of do- 

ing it, he told himself when he had 
dropped Arnsor at his hotel and gone on 
to his own. Anyway, he didn’t see how 
he could get her up there. 

Twice in the next week, though, he 
irritably saw her with Jim Weiler, and 
also he happened to hear little anemic 
Frederick Kupp reproaching her for 
breaking an appointment at the Art In- 
stitute in order to take in a matinée with 
Weiler. “Did you really care, Mr. 
Kupp?” smilingly asked Mildred. 

She was an uncaring creature, re- 
flected Henry wrathfully, feeling sorry 
for the little inventor. 

One day Henry asked ‘Arnson if he 
had any objection to lending him his 
place in the woods; Henry wanted to 
run up and recuperate for a week or so 
if business permitted; he was feeling 
fagged. 

“Go ahead any time and stay as long 
as you like,” readily said Arnson. ‘I 
hate to see the place unused.” 

Henry remembered that the shack 
—some people call such abodes bunga- 
lows—had three rooms, small but fur- 
nished well enough with a stove, cots 
and chairs. 

Suppose he did it! 

To decide tentatively upon a certain 
action is one thing; to find means and 
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opportunity to perform it is another. 
Given a typewriter and a few eight-by- 
eleven sheets, almost any man can abduct 
a young, strong, able-to-yell woman, no 
matter how surrounded she may be by 
family, friends and the large and effi- 
cient police force of a large city. But ex- 
cept on paper it is difficult, not to say 
impossible—as Henry Watson presently 
decided in some disgust. 

He might invite Mildred to get into 
his car and go for a ride; he often did. 
But he knew very well that she wouldn’t 
ride in that car to Wisconsin. She would 
insist on being brought back home in 
time for dinner. And if he refused, she 
would jump out or appeal to some 
passer-by. 

It has been said, however, or written, 
that if you bend your will firmly enough 
to a project, the very stars will step 
aside from their courses to aid you. It 
cannot be said that Henry Watson bent 
his will very firmly to this project. To 
tell the truth, he merely toyed in his 
mind with it, like a small boy with the 
idea of owning a great big gun. But it 
came to pass that without any introduc- 
tory or follow-up literature being sent 
out by him, a perfectly feasible oppor- 
tunity .of getting Mildred Gaversby to 
Arnson’s Wisconsin shack came right up 
and introduced itself tc him. 

It was too good to be true. At first 
he couldn’t believe his ears. It happened 
in the Gaversby living-room, too—a 
pretty, luxurious place all cluttered with 
a tea-cart, cretonne hangings and other 
aids to civilized living. It was Sunday 
afternoon. Henry had dropped in for 
tea and a chance to talk to Mildred. So 
had Jim Weiler, Frederick Kupp and 
several others. Alice Halkett was there 
too. She nearly always was, being Mil; 
dred’s closest friend. Mildred’s father 
was audibly snoring in the den adjoin- 
ing. It was a pleasant, ordinary occa- 
sion. Henry Watson was not thinking 
of anything especial when young Mrs. 
Halkett remarked meditatively that she 
guessed she’d run up to her summer cot- 
tage in Wisconsin the next week—not 
to stay through the spring and summer, 
but merely to see about some alterations, 
a new screened porch and a pagoda (or 
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pergola, she guessed with a laugh) that 
her husband Alf insisted must be seen 
to personally. She added irritably that 
a summer cottage was worse than a baby. 
It required more attention and care. 
“Come with me, Mildred,” she coaxed. 

Henry Watson heard. And instantly 
he said, with a daring and a genius that 
he had never dreamed he possessed: 
“Ah! I’m running up to Wisconsin 
soon. Let me drive you two girls in my 
car!” 

“Lovely!” said Alice Halkett. “I hate 
railroads. You'll come, Mildred ?”’— 
brightly. 

Mildred, pouring tea, smiled and said 
she would think about it. 


FEW days later, importuned by 

Alice Halkett, she agreed carelessly 
that a few days of country air might do 
her good. Alice telephoned Henry Wat: 
son prettily that she’d like him to keep 
his word. The distance was nearly two 
hundred miles—but didn’t his car make 
sixty miles an hour? 

Henry said that it did, in the absence 
of a constable, and fairly gasped as op- 
portunity thrust its slippery self into his 
grasp! In fact, he was a bit frightened, 
and for a while could not make up his 
mind whether audaciously to rush the 
two to Arnson’s shack or to behave him- 
self and decorously take them to the Hal- 
kett cottage. Of course he had longed 
for just such a chance, but— 

Really he was frightfully busy. He 
didn’t know as he cared to leave his 
office just then. Of course little Miss 
Carey, who had been with him six years, 
was very efficient and could be trusted to 
make no blunders. Still— But certainly 
a man ought to be willing to neglect 
his business, even to mess it, in order to 
win the woman he loved! He would not 
be out of telephonic communication with 
Miss Carey more than a few days. Per- 
haps Mildred would capitulate in a day 
or so. He visioned her capitulating. Ah! 
It was a nice vision. He almost forgot 
Argentina had a vacillating wheat-crop. 
After that young woman’s careless, smil- 
ing air of disdain, endured for two years 
past—ah ! 

And really it would be a very deco- 











“I'd like to see you dare to touch me!” cried Mildred. “And I demand that you drive this car somewhere! Because I 
can tell you right now that I wont marry you if you keep me here a thousand years—and flog me as they do in Siberia.” 
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rous affair, with Alice Halkett along to 
chaperon it. Alf Halkett had a sense of 
humor, too. He would think it a huge 
joke. In case it fiascoed— 

Fiasco! He could not help feeling a 
bit uneasy. It would be audacious. Sup- 
pose—maybe he’d better not. Maybe 
he’d better— He decided to ask for a 
little advice—in an indirect way, of 
course. He could not bring himself to 
trust his own judgment—his own de- 
sires, that is. He cast about in his mind 
whom to ask. Ah! Jones, of course— 
Grant Jones, who wrote novels and plays 
and all that sort of stuff. 

That evening, in a billiard hall, he 
found Jones. And Jones lifted puzzled, 
straggling whitish eyebrows. “Huh ?”’— 
testily. “Do things that happen in fic- 
tion ever happen in real life? Whad- 
daya mean—fiction? Whaddaya mean— 
real life?” 

Flounderingly, Henry Watson tried, 
without speaking too plainly, to make 
his meaning clear. 

“Huh!” said Jones testily, not to say 
bitterly. “Huh! Say,”—with passion,— 
“let me tell you that real life, beside 
fiction, is a raging lion beside a tame 
cat! Say, do you think for a second that 
anyone writes about life as it really is! 
Naw !”—violently. ‘Naw! If anyone 
did, he’d be arrested! He’d be put in an 
insane asylum at the very least. But any- 
way,’—cooling down to resignation,— 
“there’s no technique about real life.” 

Henry Watson did not understand 
Jones’ passion—nor, in fact, just what 
Jones meant. But he knew the man 
made a good living indeed with his 
knowledge of the rules of fiction. So 
Henry took encouragement from Jones’ 
words. 


UT not feeling altogether assured, 

Henry decided to ask another person, 
the quiet, prim, gray-haired spinster who 
had charge of the linen-closets at the 
hotel which he had made his home for 
several years. A man might have lived 
at that hotel several times several years 
and not attained speaking-terms with 
Abbie Grayson. But she happened to be 
second cousin to a cousin-in-law of 
Henry’s back in Ohio. So, knowing her 
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in a way, he felt acquainted enough to 
ask confidentially: “Do women really 
like a man who treats them—well, not 
brutally, but sort of forcibly?” 

He was surprised at the passion of 
her reply. ‘Most women are idiotic 
enough to worship a man if he only 
knocks ’em down!” she snapped. She 
had a sickly, wishy-washy sister whose 
whisky-loving spouse frequently chas- 
tised her, to the indignation of the Gray- 
son family. 

Henry Watson did not know that and 
was much encouraged. But he decided 
to try still one more, and with a very 
fair assumption of lightness he asked his 
stenographer: “What about this cave- 
man stuff ?” 

If Miss Carey added her word, then 
he felt he would have no misgivings. 
She was one of the sensible, balanced 
young women of the earth; he had be- 
come sure of that, in the six years she 
had been with him. Nothing fallacious 
could inhabit her neat, light-brown head 
or issue from between her sensible, pleas- 
ant lips. 

She looked up from her typewriter 
puzzledly. 

“IT saw a play the other night,” ex- 
plained Henry, “where a chap dragged a 
girl to his bungalow and maltreated her 
into marrying him. How about it? Rot? 
Or do you think any woman would really 
stand that sort of treatment?” 

“T didn’t see the play,” said Miss 
Carey, not taking her long, efficient fin- 
gers from the keys, “but I read about it. 
Why—I must admit that—that plenty 
of women would feel flattered at such 
ardor.” 

Henry Watson was again surprised— 
was now thoroughly convinced. Whis- 
tling, for now the affair had taken on 
something of a lark, he told Miss Carey 
that he guessed he’d take a vacation ; he 
felt fagged. She must look after the 
office. Lucia Carey’s eyebrows went up 
a little, but she answered quietly: “Very 
well.” 

Then Henry went forth and filled the 
body of his seven-passenger car with 
provisions—enough, in his judgment, to 
last three people three weeks. What he 
bought included all the food-items to 
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which he and his male friends were ac- 
customed on fishing-trips: bacon, ham, 
salted crackers, tinned meats, canned 
beans, coffee, condensed milk, flour and 
such substantialities, and in addition 
various articles which he had seen Mil- 
dred Gaversby and young Mrs. Halkett 
consume with relish at restaurants and 
dinners—candies, cakes, macaroons, cav- 
jar (canned), stuffed olives, chocolate 
bars, chicken salad (tinned), salted 
almonds, Roquefort cheese, jellies, pre- 
served pineapple, French pastry, wafers 
and hothouse grapes. Luckily he had a 
capacious car. 


HEY started at seven o’clock in the 

morning —a sunny May morning. 
Mrs. Halkett wished the early start. 
Mildred sat behind; Mrs. Halkett in the 
front seat with Henry. 

“We'll get there by noon, allowing for 
all sorts of delays,” she chattered as the 
car swept out Sheridan Road. “Isn't it 
a beautiful morning! I’ve never gone up 


to Wisconsin so early as May before.” 
Mildred yawned slightly. “I’ve never 
been up so early in the morning before !” 


At twelve o’clock Mrs. Halkett stared 
around at the country. “‘Why, where are 
we? I don’t recognize this turn, and 
goodness knows I’ve ridden up _ here 
enough times.” 

It was a crisis. Henry Watson, expect- 
ing it, met it with a daring and a genius 
that he had not known he possessed. 
Over his shoulder he saw that Mildred 
was absorbed in her thoughts. ‘‘S-s-sh !”’ 
he whispered to Mrs. Halkett, whose 
eyes grew round. “Be a good sport! 
Don’t spoil it! But I might as well tell 
you now that- you aren’t headed where 
you think you are! You’re going to an- 
other place—and are going to stay there 
till Mildred agrees to marry me!” 

“QOh-o-oh !” 

“S-s-sh! S-s-sh-h!” 

“Henry Watson!” 

“Be a sport! Don’t give me away!” 

“Oh, Mildred will never forgive me.” 

“Oh, be a good fellow! Yes, she will.” 

“She’ll be furious.” 

“She’ll never know you guessed.” 

“If you'll promise never to tell her, 
Henry Watson—” 
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With reluctance but with mirth Alice 
Halkett finally agreed not to spoil sport 
but to acquiesce in the carrying-off. 
Henry sent the car on at a speed that 
would have horrified any rural consta- 
ble. Luckily none was along the road, 
and everything went beautifully. Henry 
Watson told himself that luck was with 
him. He forgot utterly that whom the 
gods are about to expose on the gallows 
they first feed plenty of ham and eggs 
and anything else you want for break- 
fast. 


T three-twelve, after a last twenty 

miles through forest, on a poor road, 
they stopped in front of a small, un- 
painted building. All around were thick, 
kindly, cool woods. 

Mildred glanced at the shack care- 
lessly. Mrs. Halkett assumed a very 
creditable expression of great surprise. 
“Why, Mr. Watson! Where are we?” 

It was his cue. He took it like an old 
war-horse of the stage. 

“At my mercy! Not at your summer 
cottage, Mrs. Halkett. This place is 
mine! And it is twenty-three miles from 
a railroad and nineteen miles from the 
nearest neighbor. I have in that car 
enough food to last us until Mildred 
consents to marry me. And here you 
both stay until she says the word.” 

“Oh, my!” shrieked Mrs. Halkett. It 
was not a very shrieky’ shriek, and a 
giggle struggled with it for supremacy. 
But Mildred was not looking at Alice 
Halkett. Her handsome black eves were 
fixed widely on Henry Watson, who 
looked back into them for half a minute 
and then pretended to find more interest 
in a perky robin watching from a near-by 
sumac. 

“Is this a joke?” coldly demanded 
Miss Gaversby. “It must be!” 

“No joke,” said Henry easily. “Dead 
earnest—deadly earnest !” 

“Oh, good gracious!” chattered young 
Mrs. Halkett with a well-assumed ex- 
pression of dismay. “I do believe the 
man’s planned one of those awful cave- 
man episodes, Mildred! Oh dear, what 
shall we do!” 

“Nonsense, Alice !’’ declared Mildred, 
still wide-eyed. “This is silly.” 
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“Silly or not,” smiled Henry, “here 
you are.” He began taking bundles from 
the tonneau. Alice got out of the car. 

“Nonsense!” cried Miss Gaversby, her 
eyes beginning to flash. “Get back in 
this car, Henry Watson, and drive us 
somewhere! Or I’ll drive off myself! 
Alice,”—imperiously,—“get back in.” 

“Waste of time, Mrs. Halkett,’” said 
Henry, laying down his bundles. Step- 
ping to the engine, he gave a quick jerk, 
a quick twist, a quick pull. 

“Drive off—if you can, my dear!” he 
said lightly to Mildred. 

She sprang to her feet. 

“Oh, Henry Watson, 
mean!” cried Alice Halkett. 

“What do you mean, Henry Watson?” 
wrathfully demanded Miss Gaversby. 
“Are you insane?” 

“Not at all,” said he. “You may as 
well understand right now that I am not 
joking. I have made all my plans. I 
have made them carefully. You are here. 
Here you stay—until you agree to marry 
me. I have plenty of food and will make 
you as comfortable as possible. I hope,” 
—gravely,—‘‘that you will not force me 
to make you—and Mrs. Halkett—un; 
comfortable !” 

“Just what do you mean by that 
last sentence?” demanded Mildred. 

Henry evaded her eyes. To tell the 
truth, he did not mean anything. Cer- 
tainly he had no intention of doing any- 
thing inhuman. He cleared his throat 
nervously and said awkwardly: “I—lI 
am sure you will not force me to—to do 
anything we all might regret.” 

His words startled Alice Halkett. 
She cried, this time not posing: “Now, 
see here, Henry Watson: you surely 
would not—er—flog Mildred or do any 
of those terrible things I’ve seen in 
plays?” 

“Of course he wouldn’t. Don’t be a 
fool, Alice,” snapped Mildred, obviously 
beginning to lose her temper. 

“I—I wouldn’t like to be—be brutal,”’ 
said Henry in constrained voice. 

“T’d like to see you dare to touch me!” 
cried Mildred. “And I demand that you 
drive this car somewhere! Because I 
can tell you right now that I wont marry 
you if you keep me here a thousand years 





aren’t you 
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—and flog me as they do in Siberia! 
I’ve told you for two years—” 

“Here you stay till you consent to 
marry me,” said Henry, calmly getting 
more bundles out. He took an armfu? 
into the house. 

“The idea of it!” said Mildred. “He 
ought to be arrested! I shall arrest him 
too, just as soon as I can find an officer!” 

“I’m surprised,” said Mrs. Halkett. 
“I’m so surprised.” 

“And I don’t believe him when he 
says the nearest house is nineteen miles! 
Come! We'll start off and see.” 

“It’s getting rather late in the after- 
noon,” said Alice dubiously. She 
glanced up at the sun winking at them 
from behind some poplar crowns. 

Mildred followed her look. 

There is a certain moment in every 
afternoon when the sunshine, though 
ostensibly as golden as ever, somehow 
seems less bright than before. All in 
a moment it lessens depressingly, as 
though sulky Dusk stuck out a black 
finger and smudged the sun. This mo- 
ment came just then to the two. Over 
the tree-tops the sun was still blandly 
yellow; but each suddenly felt unmis- 
takably that soon night would be on 
hand for its regular job of darkening 
the horizon till the next day. 

Out for more bundles came Henry. 
“T’li have a fire and supper in no time,” 
he remarked pleasantly. “These woods 
get chilly as night comes on. And I bet 
we're all hungry.” 

“We'll start at daylight,” said Mil- 
dred wrathfully to Alice. “I’d go this 
minute, but—” She looked again wrath- 
fully at the surrounding woods. At one 
out-looming fir-clump she looked in par- 
ticular distaste. Woods are rather over- 
powering, anyway, at the end of day, 
to cityites accustomed mostly to the 
superficial darkness of buildings soon to 
be punctuated by bright night-lights. 
Abruptly Alice turned and went into 
the small house. Presently Mildred fol- 
lowed and stamped her foot. ‘Henry 
Watson, I demand that you stop this 
foolishness! It’s ridiculous! Take us at 
once to Alice’s place!” 

“Haven’t enough gasoline to make 
ninety miles,” replied Henry calmly. 
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“Besides, I’m hungry and want some 
supper.” 


HERE followed what might have 

been expected. Mildred stormed at 
him, threatened him, berated him. Part 
of the time Alice was silent. When she 
flung in an occasional neutral remark, 
the two principals paid no attention. 
Mildred cried fiercely that- she was in 
love with another man and wouldn’t 
marry Henry Watson if he were the last 
man on earth. Henry heard and calmly 
went ahead making coffee, opening a can 
of chicken salad and arranging French 
pastry on one of Arnson’s chipped 
plates. While Mildred was viciously 
storming, Alice began furtively to nibble 
an olive and a wafer. 

When supper was ready.—and it was 
not- an uncreditable meal, considering 
that a mere grain-broker, unused to 
skillets except on occasional fishing- 
trips, prepared it,—Alice and Henry ate 
with relish. Mildred refused to take a 
bite. But her abstinence did not worry 
Henry. She was simply playing true to 
form—form being defined clearly by 


many a play and magazine. He winked 
at Mrs. Halkett, who got red and almost 
choked over a macaroon as she looked 
hastily to see if her friend had caught 
the wink. But Mildred, scowlingly and 
contemptuously silent, was staring out 
the door into the night. It promised to 


be a dark night. At that time of the 
month the moon was over somewhere in 
France. And presently, while he was 
clearing off the table, she turned around 
to Henry and said hysterically: “Brute!” 

He heard admiringly. True to form? 
Why, she ran truer than form really 
could have expected! He wished Grant 
Jones were there to appreciate it. He 
contentedly lighted a cigar. 

There followed more, much more, of 
the argument and the vituperation fa- 
miliar to the reading and theater-going 
public. Mildred betrayed that she had 
a larger and rather more vituperative 
vocabulary than her pleasant smile and 
voice of the past two years had led 
Henry to expect. Alice became yawn- 
ingly silent and finally said she was 
sleepy. Opening the door of the adjoin- 
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ing room, where were two cots, Henry 
bade the two good night, hoping that 
they would sleep well after the day’s 
ride. 

Ahead of Alice, Mildred stamped into 
the room—then slammed the door so 
hard that the ceiling of the somewhat 
flimsy abode was almost dislocated. As 
the walls were not precisely dungeon- 
thick, Henry, laying himself contentedly 
on a cot in the third room, was perfectly 
able to hear her shrilly tell Mrs. Halkett 
that the next day she would have him ar- 
rested. He smiled. And he did not trou- 
ble to lock his fair guests in, knowing 
full well that they would hardly venture . 
into the moonless woods. 


OR did they venture. The next 

morning, however, Mildred emerged 
with a contemptuous T-wont-be-with- 
you-long air. Henry had been up and 
dressed for an hour and had ready a hot 
and fragrant breakfast. Mildred ate 
some of it. Immediately afterward she 
and Alice put on hats and gloves. “I'll 
send my father for those,” said Mildred 
ominously, indicating their bags. At a 
brisk pace the two started off, Alice 
smiling back neutrally at Henry. 

“Go ahead,” he encouraged. “I'll be 
along later.” 

As it was the first week in May, he 
was pretty sure that they would meet 
none of the motorists so numerous later. 
And he knew the woods. Three years in 
succession had he himself come to them 
before north, east, south and west had 
consented to disintegrate themselves 
from one great, circling indirection. 
Also.he had grinningly noted both pairs 
of high, frail heels. 

It was about four o’clock in the after- 
noon when he smilingly drew his car 
alongside the walking ones. As on the 
day before, the sun had suddenly lost 
some of its golden glow, and the trees 
all around had taken on more of their 
peculiar lovely darkness. Courteously 
Henry offered them a ride—back to the 
shack. Alice stopped in her tracks. She 
was obviously weary. Mildred walked 
on. Henry jumped out of the car. “Get 
in!” he shouted. She ignored him. He 
picked her up—not easily, for she was 
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nearly as tall as himself, and she fought 
—and he put her far from gently on the 
back seat. “Brute!” she flung hoarsely 
at him. Then she demanded hysterically 
of Alice: ‘Why did you get in?” Mrs. 
Halkett murmured defensively and 
wearily: ‘Because it’s going to be night 
again before we get any place. And I 
never could walk. I’m dog tired. My 


a 


According to the rules of the game, she ought to be flinging her- 
self in terror on his breast. 
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ankles are weak. And lots of people 
every year get lost in these woods.” 

“Oh, I’ve kept track of you all day,” 
said Henry kindly. 

“Well, this joke has gone far enough,” 
said Mrs. Halkett to him irritably. ‘For 
mercy’s sake, take me back where there’s 
tea and food. And to-morrow I insist 
that you take us away.” 

Henry smiled and took them back. 
The evening was spent much as the pre- 
vious one. He and Mrs. Halkett 
supper heartily. Mildred scorned it and 

flung herself on a cot. Later she 
again berated him shrilly while 
Alice yawned wearily and 
finally went to sleep her 


ate 


in 
chair. This time Miss Gaversby 
vielded to tears, but that was 
merely because—as Henry later 
heard her explain to Alice—she 
was tired out from the horrible 
day. 

“Let’s tire the man out,” 
gested Alice practically. “I 
can’t walk. Neither can you, 
over three miles. I think’’—ir- 
ritably—‘“I_ broke an arch, or 
got an ingrowing heel! I wish 
I’d never let-—’ In some con- 
fusion she did not finish this 
wish aloud. “Let’s just sit 
around patiently.” 

“We'll be talked about!” said 
Mildred shrilly. ‘What will Alf 
think about your being here 
days without anyone else?” 

“Oh, Alf! amusedly sighed 
Alf’s weary wife. “He never 
thinks about anything but his 
coal-and-ice business. If I 
stayed on a desert island a 
dozen years with a dozen men, 
he’d only sigh: ‘Alice, if you’d 
learn to read time-tables, you 
wouldn’t get in trouble!’ And 
your folks, Mildred, think you 
are at my place. So there wont 
be any talk unless you or | 
start it.” 

“Or Henry Watson,” put in 
Mildred bitterly. “That man is 
mean enough to start terrible 
talk!” 

“You’re sure you will really 


sug- 
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For the Pasi time in two days she an to him. “I hope,” said she clearly, “that this shack is struck by WT and you 
are burned to death—or at least blinded for life!” 
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never give in to him?” asked Alice ear- 
nestly. ‘He’s making money, they say. 
And he must love you, or he wouldn’t—” 
“T wouldn’t marry him in a million 
years,” said Mildred, raising her voice 
shrilly. In the next room Henry Watson 
smiled, knowing it was purposely raised 
for his benefit. “I don’t like his wide 
nose. Besides, I love another man.” 
“Who?” asked her friend with in- 
terest. “Jim Weiler?” Henry sat up on 
his cot. 
**(;oodness, 
rang sincere. 
should say not!” 
down. 
“Who, then ?’’—curiously. 
‘Never mind. I prefer not to tell.” 
Henry smiled. 


no!”—with scorn that 
“That dyspeptic! I 
Henry, relieved, lay 


VIDENTLY Alice’s advice was held 

good. The next two days were 
passed quietly. Mildred seated herself 
in the only comfortable chair the shack 
boasted—and sat, silently, contemptu- 
ously. Alice chattered neutrally, though 
once, out of earshot of Mildred, she tried 
to induce Henry to give up his project 
and be sensible and take them away. 
She was irritated when he blandly re- 
fused, and blamed her own indiscretion 
for yielding to him in the first place. 
“We'll tire you out!” she declared. 

He laughed. Tire him out? Not 
likely! Not if Miss Carey—though this 
was unlikely—let his business go to rack 
and ruin! 

Another quiet morning, except for 
Alice Halkett’s chatter, irritable at 
times, which Henry Watson was begin- 
ning to dislike. He was glad he wasn’t 
Alf Halkett. Mildred sprawled, haugh- 
tily taciturn, in her chair and ate can- 
died dates. In the afternoon Henry went 
fishing. When he got back, Alice was 
finishing the last of the French pastry. 
“Tt was stale, too,” she yawned to him. 
Henry surveyed both women with a cer- 
tain degree of beginning hostility. They 
looked so bored! It was getting on his 
nerves. A broker’s nerves are not of the 
best. Besides, he had just remembered 
not giving Lucia Carey the office address 
of a prospective new customer. But per- 
haps she would look it up somewhere. 
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Lucia Carey was dependable in such 
things. 

With some taciturnity of his own, he 
fried the fish. Mildred, as well as he and 
Alice Halkett, ate heartily of the bass. 
But as she kept her nose turned up con- 
temptuously while she ate, the meal was 
not friendly. Henry desired strongly to 
tell her that with her nose turned up and 
a disagreeable pout on her face, she 
lacked about sixty per cent of her usual 
good looks. 

He fished all the next day. Returning, 
with a peaceful sense of enjoyment of the 
quiet lake, woods and tangy May air, he 
found Alice showing Mildred some 
violets which she had just found down 
by a spring. Mildred sniffed. “I always 
loathed violets that grow in woods,” 
she was saying coldly. ‘Ugly little scent- 
less runts !” 

“Can’t say I care much for 
either,” yawned Alice Halkett. 


In the past two years Henry Watson 


them, 


had sent Mildred Gaversby many a 
bunch of greenhouse violets, ribbon- 
tied, for which she had cooed, or 


written on pale gray scented paper, many 
thanks. Well, it was something to know 
that he had sent the kind she preferred. 
With a peculiarly thoughtful expression 
he fried the fish, noting as he did so that 
he had used about all the bacon. 

After supper Alice shivered. “Isn't 
it rather cold? I believe it’s going to 
rain. Henry Watson, if your roof leaks 
and I get neuralgia, I’ll never forgive 
you.” 

He looked out. Something ominous 
and chill seemed to have merged with the 
usual soft end of day. Half an hour 
before the legitimate time for setting, the 
sun, blinking reddishly, was dropping 
behind a huge blue-black-green heap of 
clouds. 

“Henry Watson,” said Alice, “you’ve 
got to call off this insane project. I’ve 
just recollected that I didn’t put Alf’s 
clean handkerchiefs in the drawer I 
usually keep them in. And Alf is so 
stupid about finding things unless you 
tell him just where.” All at once she 
shrieked. A rumble had sounded—a 
rumble of thunder that at once swelled 
to a gigantic roll of noise. 
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The thought came at once to Henry 
Watson: “If it rains for two or three 
days, we'll run out of food!” He looked 
at Mildred repentantly and also thought- 
fully. According to the rules of the 
game, she ought to be flinging herself in 
terror on his breast. 

Mildred looked at him. For the first 
time in two days she spoke to him. “I 
hope,” said she clearly, “that this shack 
is struck by lightning and you are burned 
to death—or at least blinded for life!” 

He was appalled by the cold-blooded 
gleam in her black eyes. 

“Indeed!” he snapped. 

“Henry Watson,” wailed Alice sud- 
denly, holding a dish-towel to her ears, 
at another cataclysmic roar, “if I am 
killed this night, Alf will kill you!’ 

He looked at her resentfully. But he 
conceded to himself presently that all the 
drums of Beelzebub were being pounded 
that night. Crash succeeded crash ; roar 
succeeded roar. It seemed as though 
every pine and fir and poplar was a sep- 
arate string on which some chuckling 
devil was playing a hymn of hate. Alice 
simply crouched screaming in a chair. 
Mildred sat tensely, affrightedly still, 
her eyes fixed in hatred on Henry 
Watson. In the morning— 

In the morning it was quietly raining. 


T HE spring rain! The spring floods! 

Many, many tragic black headlines 
anent them had Henry Watson seen— 
seen while in his calm, dry office he com- 
fortably read his favorite morning paper 
while Miss Carey efficiently and peace- 
fully typed for him. He knew, naturally, 
that they occurred regularly in lots of 
places—Ohio, Arkansas, Wisconsin—as 
regularly as violets. But he had known 
this indifferently, just as one knows that 
kings are sometimes cruel. A regrettable 
fact, but a fact not connected with one’s 
own life, nor ever apt to be connected! 
He was due to learn something. 

It rained steadily all the next day. 
The three sat around taciturnly, except 
that at intervals Alice Halkett whim- 
pered. She didn’t like rain. 

It rained the next day. The two 
women paced the shack restlessly and 
irritably, stopping only to eat the three 
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meals which Henry cooked. Alice com- 
plained of a neuralgic twinge in her 
left cheek. 

It rained the next day—no let-up, no 
slackening, steady, thick, gray rain. The 
roof of the shack began to leak. Henry 
had to set a pan under it. Also that day 
he discovered that as a provisioner he 
was not brilliant. The supply was run- 
ning decidedly low. He did not like to 
say anything to the women, but he 
wished they would not eat so heartily, 
and he could not help furtively watch- 
ing them. 

Then Alice began to whimper hard 
with the neuralgia. He wished he could 
do something for her, but he did not 
know what to do. Mildred was pettish 
to her. 

It rained the next day. The butter 
gave out. Alice was pettish at that. She 
did not like to do without butter. 

“He abducts us,” said Mildred scorn- 
fully, “but is too stingy to buy us enough 
to eat.” 

Henry was stung. “Oh say! Why, I 
supposed I brought plenty.” Shrugging 
her shoulders, Miss Gaversby disdain- 
fully stalked into the next room— 
patently to get away from his voice. 

Henry watched her angrily. For once 
he did not admire her shoulders. What 
a disagreeable way of shrugging she had! 
He burned with resentment. Stingy! 
When he had loaded that big car to its 
full capacity! How could he. have 
guessed that Alice Halkett ate about 
three times as much as most women? 
And Mildred herself was no light con- 
sumer. She certainly had helped get rid 
of the caviar and the ham, disdain or not. 
He remembered taking Miss Carey to 
lunch once. She had eaten a modest little 
sandwich and a glass of milk, explaining 
that she could not work well afternoons 
after a heavy meal. He sighed. 

It rained the next day. The coffee 
gave out, and Henry Watson’s cigars 
threatened to give out. He had been 
smoking incessantly. He visioned cigar- 
less, rainy days in that shack with those 
two whimpering, berating women. Ba- 
conless days! Coffeeless days! Breadless 
days! Foodless days! Restlessly, nerv- 
ously, apprehensively, he rose and 
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began to pace the room—till he saw that 
both Mildred and Alice, with malicious 
expressions, were watching him. Then 
he sat down and stared out—at the rain 
coming down grayly, steadily, unremit- 
tingly. 

And an hour later, still staring out, he 
was startled. Never before had he been 
able to see the river from the shack. 
Now he glimpsed it, yellow, muggy, 
leering at him through the trees as much 
as to say “I’m coming! I’m coming.” 
Good heavens, how it must have risen! 
He visioned its bridges rising with it, 
tearing away from their moorings! And 
the roads! Would he ever get his car 
back over those swollen, slushy roads? 

“T wonder if Alf found his clean 
handkerchiefs,” suddenly whimpered 
Mrs. Halkett. 

“If he didn’t, he can buy some,” said 
Henry gloomily. It was a good thing 
that the whimpering Alice could not 
read Henry’s mind and be aware that he 
was wondering how Alf could endure 
her whimper year after year. Clean 
handkerchiefs! Good Lord! What if 
the man couldn’t find any bacon or but- 
ter or bread or caviar or canned beans or 
pancake flour or cigars or sausage or 
ham or coffee and was nineteen miles 
from a store where he could buy some? 
Moreover it was raining so hard that 
you feared the flood was being repeated 
and doubted if you ever would get four 
tires back to solid ground again! 

“Why should he be compelled to buy 
any when he has plenty, if he could only 
find them?” whimpered Mrs. Halkett. 
She eyed Mildred resentfully. Mildred 
was occupying the only comfortable 
chair. 

Henry eyed Mildred resentfully too. 
For some two years he had longed to kiss 
her handsome white chin. Now he was 
conscious only of a growing resentment 
that she had smiled with those refusals. 
Why hadn’t she let him know definitely 
that she didn’t want to marry him? 
Had she purposely kept him dangling? 
While he resentfully stared, she 
languidly reached and took a piece of 
preserved pineapple from the table. 


Doubtless there were more primitive im- 
pulses in Henry Watson than he had 
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ever dreamed. For although he was 
ashamed of his meanness, intensely 
ashamed, the fact remains that he was 
glad — meanly, viciously glad — that 
there was no more preserved pineapple! 
Pigs! Pigs, both of them. 

All the next day they quarreled. 

Mildred quarreled with Alice because 
Mrs. Halkett in the first place had asked 
her to come to Wisconsin. “And I doubt 
if we ever get away alive!” 

“So do I,” whimpered Alice. “Oh, I 
wish I’d never let him suggest such a 
plan to me—” 

“What!” cried Mildred sharply. 
“You surely didn’t help him—” 

Hastily, in panic which further 
betrayed her, Alice Halkett tried to 
repair the slip. “Oh no—not till—” 

“T’m not surprised,” broke in Miss 
Gaversby. “I might have expected it. 
But I am not a suspicious person. I 
heard, though, that your husband was 
not doing well this year. I suppose 
Henry Watson is. paying you a nice 
little sum. Thank heaven I am _ not 
under the necessity of earning money 
in such fashion!” Oh, the malicious 
tone of her voice! 

“How dare. you talk to me so, Mildred 
Gaversby! I'll let you know that 
Alfred is doing perfectly well! And 
I’ll never, never forgive you!” 

“Leave my room!” ordered Mildred. 
“As I sha’n’t see you in the future, 
I sha’n’t need your forgiveness.” 

Hearing, Henry Watson shivered— 
and almost went out into the rain. 
He feared the two might scratch each 
other! But Mrs. Halkett swept out in 
front of him. 

“Henry Watson, I demand that you 
take me away from this place!” 

“Good God!” he wailed. “I wish I 
could! We’ve got only a few more 
matches.” 

Four days later a horseman passed. 
They had been without food eighteen 
hours. Not long? It depends on your 
nerves. 

The horseman, who was rounding up 
flood-sufferers, sent back three horses. 
They got to the nearest railway station. 
There Mildred sent telegrams. Henry 
Watson grimly bought their tickets. 
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Grimly and silently the three endured 
the trip back to Chicago. At the Chi- 
cago station they parted, grimly and si- 
lently. Several people met Mildred. 
Henry Watson slipped past them as un- 
obtrusively as possible. 

In the morning he went down to his 
office. Lucia Carey shook hands in a 
pleased fashion. “I hope you had a 
pleasant vacation.” 

“Ah—ah, yes,” 
you.” 

“But I’m glad you’re back,” went on 
Lucia. “So many things needed your 
personal attention—though I used my 
best judgment,” she added with a touch 
of appeal. 

“I’m sure you did,” said he kindly. 
“Did Grosser Brothers—” 

“T wrote them the matter would be 
satisfactorily arranged as soon as you 
had come to a decision.” 

“And that May wheat whose option 
the Brumley firm—” 

“T wrote them according to your mem- 
orandum.” 

“And that new prospect—Adkins?” 

“T got his address in the telephone 
directory.” 

She flicked a cleaning brush over the 
keys of her machine. “There are your 
letters.” 

Henry Watson looked at them indif- 
ferently. When one has been in close 
communion with the elements for many 
days, letters have lost some of their 
potency. Then he looked at his trim, 
brown-haired stenographer with a cer- 
tain expression of reproach. 

“Have I done anything I shouldn’t ?” 
she troubledly wanted to know. “I was 
in doubt several times—” 

“Didn’t you tell me,” he asked plain- 
tively, “that all women liked to meet a 
cave-man ?” 

“Why—why,” she stammered in some 
bewilderment, “I guess I did.” 

“Some women don’t,” said Henry 
Watson firmly. 

For once in her life Lucia Carey con- 
tradicted him. “If it’s the right cave- 
man,” she stated with a faint smile, 
“every woman likes him.” 


said he. ‘Thank 
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“Oh!” said Henry Watson blankly. 
“The right man—I hadn’t thought of 
that. And the plays didn’t mention it.” 

“Shall I sort your letters?” asked 
Miss Carey. 

Henry Watson started. For a 
moment he had been absorbed in recol- 
lection of a scene at the station. Mil- 
dred had flung herself, sobbing tem- 
perishly all the awfulness of the past 
days, into Frederick Kupp’s_ out- 
stretched, foppish arms. The right man! 
Henry Watson wondered grimly. 

“Well, he’s welcome to her,” he said 
aloud. 

“IT beg 
Carey. 

Henry Watson grinned into her 
wide eyes—blue eyes, they were. He 
had never noticed before that they were 
as long-lashed as they were efficient. 
He was a bit surprised that he had 
never noticed it before. He glanced 
around the quiet, dry office. And he 
sighed. It was a happy sigh, a con- 
tented sigh, a relaxing sigh. Ah! How 
often in days past had he longed to be 
in this pleasant, peaceful place! How 
often had he wished that he were look: 
ing at Miss Carey’s small, capable, 
pleasant brown head instead of a turbu- 
lent, contemptuously tossed black one! 
Not to mention Alice Halkett’s sandy 
one! Ah! 

Miss Carey continued to regard him 
puzzledly, but presently she turned pink 
under his tense, odd gaze. In six years 
he had never stared at her so. 

He continued to stare. In six years he 
had never seen Lucia Carey blush. What 
a pretty blush she had! Some women 
don’t blush. They merely smile—or are 
in bad humor. 

“T wonder,” he said suddenly, “what 
you would do if I dragged you to a 
cave !”’ 

It seemed that in six years there had 
been something in little Miss Carey’s 
efficient head that he had not guessed— 
or in her heart. 

“T__I—when I was a little girl, I 
used to love to play in a cave,” she said, 
blushing rose-red. 


your pardon!” said Miss 
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|/>——— |AREE was the son of Kazan— 
| B || the formidable wolf-dog who 

| had once killed a man in de- 
=! fense of his mistress and who 
had finally gone back to the wild—and 
of Gray Wolf, Kazan’s blind wolf 
mate. When Baree was only nine weeks 
old, he wandered away from the wilder- 
ness den where he had been born, and 
after many adventures, came some weeks 
later to the domain of Pierrot the trap- 
per, who lived alone with his beautiful 
daughter Nepeese. 

Now, Bush McTaggart, the fur com- 
pany’s factor in that region, and a power- 
ful, unscrupulous man, had seen Nepeese 
and desired her—for he had wearied of 





anew to obtain Nepeese. Soon after 
the snows began he sent a messenger to 
Pierrot asking him to come to Lac Bain 
and take charge while he (McTaggart) 
went on a journey. Pierrot was sus- 
picious, but decided that he could pro- 
tect Nepeese by leaving her behind with 
Baree at the cabin. 

So Pierrot left Nepeese—and one day 
shortly afterward the cabin door opened 
and McTaggart walked in. Only the 
girl and Baree were in the cabin. ‘The 
dog might have saved her if she had 
given the word, but she was so startled 
by the lust in the man’s eyes that she 
hesitated, and when Baree launched him- 
self at McTaggart, the man was ready. 

He shot from the hip. 








Marie, the Indian girl 

who had been keeping Baree fell like a log. 

house for him. McTag- A * omp l ete ““Nepeese, I have 

gart set out for Pierrot’s 3 : come to make you my 
Resume of the wife,” said McTaggart, 


to demand Nepeese. 
Camping the night be- 
fore his arrival, he set 
snares to catch a rabbit. 
Baree happened along, 
ran his head into a snare 
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gathering the girl into 
his arms. She was faint- 





ing from fright, when 
the door swung open 
again. Pierrot had 





and was caught. So Mc- 

Taggart found him, and recognizing the 
dog strain in him, did not shoot him but 
beat him almost unconscious—and_ took 
him along. 

When McTaggart appeared, Nepeese 
snatched the maltreated pup from the 
Factor and fled to the cabin. There 
she dressed Baree’s wounds and won his 
friendship; and when McTaggart en- 
tered the cabin, Baree promptly bit him. 

McTaggart asked for Nepeese. In 
pretended coquetry the girl ran outside 
and drew him after her to a cliff over a 
pool twenty feet below—and gave him 
his answer by pushing him in. 

The Factor barely escaped from the 
pool with his life. Shortly thereafter he 
found that blood poisoning had followed 
Baree’s bite, and in terror he started off 
back to his home at Lac Bain. 


AREE grew much _ attached to 
Nepeese, but that fall the mating 
instinct drove him forth and for a time 
he consorted with a young wolf. The 
wolf-pack, however, recognized the dog 


strain in him and almost killed him. 
He returned then to Nepeese. 
McTaggart recovered and_ plotted 





found where the trail of 
the Factor turned toward the house and 


followed him. Pierrot was getting the 
better of the battle which followed, 


when McTaggart again brought his pis- 
to] into play and killed Pierrot. 

Even the fact that he had killed her 
father did not deter the Factor in his 
desire for Nepeese. Again he clutched 
her in his arms. And again Baree saved 


her. He had only been stunned by the 
bullet: Fastening his fangs in McTag- 


gart’s leg, he held on, despite the kicks 
and blows, until she had time to run 
from the cabin. McTaggart pursued her 
to Blue Feathers Gorge. Rather than 
into the 


submit to him, she plunged 
gorge. Baree searched in vain to rescue 
her. There was no trace. And as the 


Factor, now sick at heart, made his way 
hack to the he heard the dog’s 
death-howl, and shivered. 

Baree could not believe Nepeese dead. 
Through the passing of winter and the 
coming of spring, the dog haunted his 
old trails. But at last it was borne in 
upon him that he could not find her. So 
he turned his face to the North and be- 
came a wanderer again. His Great Ad- 
venture awaited him. 
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CHAPTER XXIV 
FRANK B. 

p—— ||ARLY in August 
E | Baree left the Gray Loon. He 


had no objective in view, but 
———' there were still left upon his 
mind, like the delicate impression of 
light and shadow on a negative, the 
memories of his earlier days. Things 
and happenings that he had almost for- 
gotten recurred to him now as his trail 
‘led him farther and farther away from 
the Gray Loon; and his earlier experi- 
ences became real again, pictures thrown 
out afresh in his mind by the breaking 
of the last ties that held him to the home 
of the Willow. Involuntarily he fol- 
lowed the trail of these impressions—of 
these past happenings; and slowly they 
helped to build up new interests for him. 

A year in Baree’s life was a long time 
—a decade of man’s experience. It was 
more than a year ago that he had left 
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HOFFMAN the old windfall, and yet 
now there came back to 
him indistinct memories of those days of 
his earliest puppyhood, of the stream 
into which he had fallen, and of his 
fierce battle with Papayuchisew. It was 
his later experiences that roused the 
older memories. He came to the blind 
canon up which Nepeese and Pierrot 
had chased him. That seemed but yes- 
terday. He entered the little meadow 
and stood beside the great rock that 
had almost crushed the life out of the 
Willow’s body ; and then he remembered 
where Wakayoo, his big bear friend, had 
died under Pierrot’s rifle—and he 
smelled of Wakayoo’s whitened bones 
where they lay scattered in the green 
grass, with flowers growing up among 
them. A day and night he spent in the 
little meadow before he went back cut 
of the cafion and into his old haunts 
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along the creek, where Wakayoo had 
fished for him. There was another bear 
here now, and he also was fishing. Per- 
haps he was a son or a grandson of 
Wakayoo. Baree smelled where he had 
made his fish-caches, and for three days 
he lived on fish before he struck into 
the north. 

And now, for the first time in many 
weeks, a bit of the old-time eagerness put 
speed into Baree’s feet. Memories that 
had been hazy and indistinct through 
forgetfulness were becoming realities 
again, and as he would have returned 
to the Gray Loon had Nepeese been 
there, so now, with something of the 
feeling of a wanderer going home, he 
returned to the old beaver-pond. 


At sunset, that most glorious hour of 
a summer’s day, Baree reached it. 
He stopped a hundred yards off, with the 
pond still hidden from his sight, and 
sniffed the air and listened. The pond 
was there. He caught the cool, homy 
smell of it. But Umisk and Beaver 
Tooth and all the others? Would he 
find them? He strained his ears to 
catch a familiar sound, and after a 
moment or two it came—a_ hollow 
splash in the water. He went quietly 
through the alders and stood at last 
close to the spot where he had first made 
the acquaintance of Umisk. The sur- 
face of the pond was undulating 
slightly ; two or three heads popped up ; 
he saw the torpedolike wake of an old 
beaver towing a stick close to the oppo- 
site shore. He looked toward the dam, 
and it was as he had left it almost a 
year ago. He did not show himself for 
a time, but stood concealed in the young 
alders. He felt growing in him more 
and more a feeling of restfulness, a 
relaxation from the long strain of the 
lonely months during which he had 
waited for Nepeese. With a long breath 
he lay down among the alders, with his 
head just enough exposed to give him 
a clear view. As the sun settled lower, 
the pond became alive. Out on the shore 
where he had saved Umisk from the fox 
came another generation of young bea; 
vers—three of them, fat and waddling. 
Very softly Baree whined. 
All that night Baree lay in the alders. 


“now—a 
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The beaver-pond became his home again. 
Conditions were changed, of course, and 
as days grew into weeks, the inhabitants 
of Beaver Tooth’s colony showed no 
signs of accepting the grown-up Baree 
as they had accepted the baby Baree of 
long ago. He was big, black and wolfish 
long-fanged and formidable- 
looking creature, and though he of- 
fered no violence, he was*regarded by 
the beavers with a deep-seated feeling 
of fear and suspicion. On the other 
hand, Baree no longer felt the old pup- 
pyish desire to play with the baby 
beavers, and so their aloofness did not 
trouble him as in those other days. 
Umisk was grown up, too, a fat and 
prosperous young buck who this year 
was just taking unto himself a wife, 
and who was at present very busy gath- 
ering his winter’s rations. It is entirely 
probable: that he did not associate the 
big black beast he saw now and then 
with the little Baree with whom he had 
smelled noses once upon a time; and it 
is quite likely that Baree did not recog- 
nize Umisk except as a part of the mem- 
ories that had remained with him. 

Through the month of August, Baree 
made the beaver-pond his headquarters. 
At times his excursions kept him away 
for two or three days at a time. These 
journeys were always into the north, 
sometimes a little east and sometimes a 
little west, but never again into the 
south. And at last, early in September, 
he took leave of the beaver-pond for 
good. 


OR many days his wanderings car- 

ried him in no one particular direc- 
tion. He followed the hunting, living 
chiefly on rabbits and that simple- 
minded species of partridge known as 
the ‘“fool-hen.” This diet, of course, 
was given variety by other things as they 
happened to come his way. Wild .cur- 
rants and raspberries were ripening, and 
Baree was fond of these. He also liked 
the bitter berries of the mountain ash, 
which, along with the soft balsam- and 
spruce-pitch which he licked with his 
tongue now and then, were good medi- 
cine for him. In shallow water he 
occasionally caught a fish ; now and then 
he hazarded a cautious battle with a 








Mcre than once during these weeks Baree came into touch with man, but with the exception of the Cree hunter, no man 
seen him. Three times, in following the Geikie, he lay crouched in the bush while canoes passed. 
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porcupine, and if he was successful, he 
feasted on the tenderest and most lus- 
cious of all the flesh that made up his 
menu. Twice in September he killed 
young deer. 

The big “burns” that Baree occasion- 
ally came to no longer held terrors for 
him; in the midst of plenty he forgot 
the days in which he had gone hungry. 
In October he wandered as far west as 
the Geikie River, and then northward 
to Wollaston Lake, which was a good 
hundred miles north of the Gray Loon. 
The first week in November he turned 
south again, following the Canoe River 
for a distance, and then swinging west- 
ward along a twisting creek called the 
Little Black Bear with No Tail. 

More than once during these weeks 
Baree came into touch with man, but 
with the exception of the Cree hunter 
at the upper end of Wollaston Lake, no 
man had seen him. Three times, in fol- 
lowing the Geikie, he lay crouched in 
the brush while canoes passed; half a 
dozen times, in the stillness of night, he 
nosed about cabins and tepees in which 
there was life; and once he came so 
near to the Hudson’s Bay Company post 
at Wollaston that he could hear the 
barking of dogs and the shouting of 
their masters. And always he was seek- 
ing—questing for the thing that had 
gone out of his life. At the thresholds 
of the cabins he sniffed; outside of the 
tepees he circled close, gathering the 
wind; the canoes he watched with eyes 
in which there was a hopeful gleam. 
Once he thought the wind brought him 
the scent of Nepeese, and all at once 
his legs grew weak under his body and 
his heart seemed to stop beating. It was 
only for a moment or two. She came out 
of the tepee—an Indian girl with her 
hands full of willow-work; and Baree 
slunk away unseen. 

It was almost December when Lerue, 
a half-breed from Lac Bain, saw 
Baree’s footprints in a freshly fallen 
snow and a little later caught a flash of 
him in the bush. 

“Mon Dieu, I tell you his feet are as 
big as my hand, and he is as black as a 
raven’s wing with the sun on it!” he 
exclaimed in the Company’s store at 
Lac Bain. “A fox? Now! He is half as 


big as a bear. A wolf—ouwi! And black 
as the devil, m’sieurs.” 


Mctaccart was one of those who 
heard. He was putting his signa- 
ture in mk to a letter he had written to 
the Company, when Lerue’s words came 
to him. His hand stopped so suddenly 
that a drop of ink spattered on the 
letter. Through him there ran a curious 
shiver as he looked over at the half- 
breed. Just then Marie came _ in. 
McTaggart had brought her back from 
her tribe. Her big dark eyes had a sick 
look in them, and some of her wild 
beauty had gone since a year ago. 

“He was gone like—that!”’ Lerue was 
saying, with a snap of his fingers. He 
saw Marie, and stopped. 

“Black, you say?” McTaggart said 
carelessly, without lifting his eyes from 
his writing. “Did he not bear some dog 
mark ?” 

Lerue shrugged his shoulders. 

“He was gone like the _ wind, 
m’sieur. But he was a wolf.” 

With scarcely a sound that the others 
could hear, Marie had whispered into 
the Factor’s ear; and folding his letter, 
McTaggart rose quickly and left the 
store. He was gone an hour. Lerue and 
the others were puzzled. It was not 
often that Marie came into the store; it 
was not often that they saw her at all. 
She remained hidden in the Factor’s 
log house, and each time that he saw 
her, Lerue thought that her face was a 
little thinner than the last, and her eyes 
bigger and hungrier looking. 

In Lerue’s own heart there was a 
great yearning. Many a night he passed 
the little window beyond which he knew 
that she was sleeping; often he looked 
to catch a glimpse of her pale face, and 
he lived in the one happiness of know- 
ing that Marie understood, and that into 
her eyes therecomme for an instant a dif- 
ferent light when their glances met. No 
one else knew. The secret lay between 
them—and patiently Lerue waited and 
watched. “Some day,” he kept saying 
to himself— “Some day!” And that 
was all. The one word carried a world 
of meaning and of hope. When that 
day came, he would take Marie straight 
to the Missioner over at Fort Churchill, 
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and they would be married. It was a 
dream—a dream that made the long 
days and the longer nights on the trap- 
line patiently endured. Now they were 
both slaves to the environing power. 
But some day— 

Lerue was thinking of this when 
McTaggart returned at the end of the 
hour. The Factor came straight up to 
where the half-dozen of them were 
seated about the big box-stove, and with 
a grunt of satisfaction shook the freshly 
fallen snow from his shoulders. 

“Pierre Eustach has accepted the 
Government’s offer and is going to 
guide that map-making party up into 
the Barrens this winter,’’ he announced. 
“You know, Lerue, he has a hundred 
and fifty traps and deadfalls set, and 
a big poison-bait country. A good line, 
eh? And I have leased it of him for the 
season. It will give me the outdoor 
work I need—three days on the trail, 
three days here. Eh, what do you say 
to the bargain?” 

“Tt is good,”’ said Lerue. 

“Ves, it is good,” said Roget. 

“A wide fox country,” said 
Roule. 

“And easy to travel,” murmured 
Valence in a voice that was almost like 
a woman’s. 


Mons 


CHAPTER XXV 


[HE trap-line of Pierre Eustach ran 
thirty miles straight west of Lac 


Bain. It was not as long a line as 
Pierrot’s had been, but it was like a 
main artery running through the heart 
of a rich fur-country. It had belonged to 
Pierre Eustach’s father, and his grand- 
father, and his great-grandfather, and 
beyond that it reached, Pierre averred, 
back to the very pulse of the finest blood 
in France. The books at McTaggart’s 
post went back only as far as the great- 
grandfather end of it, the older evidence 
of ownership being at Churchill. It was 
the finest game-country between Rein: 
deer Lake and the Barren Lands. 

It was in December that Baree came 
to this region. Again he was traveling 
southward in a slow and wandering 
fashion, seeking food in the deep snows. 
The Kistisew kestin, or great storm, had 
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come earlier than usual this winter, and 
for a week after it scarcely a hoof or 
claw was moving. Baree, unlike the 
other creatures, did not bury himself in 
the snow and wait for the skies to clear 
and a crust to form. He was big and 
powerful and restless. Less than two 
years old, he weighed a good eighty 
pounds. His pads were broad and 
wolfish. His chest and shoulders were 
like a Malemute’s, heavy and_ yet 
muscled for speed. He was wider be- 
tween the eyes than the wolf-breed 
husky, and his eyes were larger and 
entirely clear of the wwuttooi, or blood- 
film, that marks the wolf and also to an 
extent the husky. His jaws were like 
Kazan’s, perhaps even more powerful. 

Through all that week of the big 
storm Baree traveled without food. 
There were four days of snow, with 
driving blizzards and fierce winds, and 
after that three days of intense cold in 
which every living creature kept to 
warm dugouts in the snow. Even the 
birds had burrowed themselves in. One 
might have walked on the backs of car- 
ibou and moose and not have guessed it. 
Baree sheltered himself during the 
worst of the storm but did not allow the 
snow to gather over him. 

Every trapper from Hudson’s Bay to 
the country of the Athabasca knew that 
after the big storm the famished fur- 
animals would be seeking food, and that 
traps and deadfalls properly set and 
baited stood the biggest chance.of the 
year of being filled. Some of them set 
out over their trap-lines on the sixth 
day, some on the seventh and others on 
the eighth. It was on the seventh day 
that Bush McTaggart started over 
Pierre Eustach’s line, which was now 
his own for the season. It took him two 
days to uncover the traps, dig the snow 
from them, rebuild the fallen “trap- 
houses” and rearrange the baits. On 
the third day he was back at Lac Bain. 


N this third day Baree came to the 

cabin at the far end of McTaggart’s 
line. McTaggart’s trail was fresh in the 
snow about the cabin, and the instant 
Baree sniffed of it, every drop of blood 
in his body seemed to leap suddenly 
with a strange excitement. It took per- 
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now, m’sieur,” said the stranger, “as a very great courtesy to the law, I’m going to ask you to send a bullet thro 
Taggart told of the weeks and months of strife between himself and Baree. “He was a devil—that clever!” he cried fier 
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thet beast’s head be%::2 we go on. Will you? Or shall 1?” Swiftly, and yet leaving out none of the fine detail, Me- 
when he had finished. “And now, would you shoot him, or let him lie there and die by inches, as the devil should?” 
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haps half a minute for the scent that 
filled his nostrils to associate itself with 
what had gone before, and at the end of 
that half-minute there rumbled in 
Baree’s chest a deep and sullen growl. 
For many minutes after that he stood 
like a black rock in the snow, watching 
the cabin. Then slowly he _ began 
circling about it, drawing nearer and 
nearer, until at last he was sniffing at 
the threshold. No sound or smell of 
life came from inside, but he could 
catch the old scent of McTaggart. 

Then Baree faced the wilderness— 
the direction in which the trap-line ran 
back to Lac Bain. He was trembling. 
His muscles twitched. He whined. 
Pictures were assembling more and more 
vividly in his mind—the fight in the 
cabin, Nepeese, the wild chase through 
the snow to the chasm’s edge—even the 
memory of that struggle when McTag- 
gart had caught him in the rabbit-snare. 
In Baree’s whine there was a great 
yearning, almost expectation. Then it 
died slowly away. After all, the scent 
in the snow was of a thing that he had 
hated and wanted to kill, and not of 
anything that he had loved. For an in- 
stant nature had impressed on him the 
significance of associations—a_ brief 
space only, and then it was gone. The 
whine died away, but in its place came 
again that ominous growl. 

Slowly he followed the trail, and 
a quarter of a mile from the cabin 
struck the first trap on the line. Hunger 
had caved in his sides until he was like 
a starved wolf. In the first trap-house 
McTaggart had placed as bait the hind 
quarter of a snowshoe rabbit. Baree 
reached in cautiously. He had learned 
many things on Pierrot’s line; he had 
learned what the snap of a trap meant; 
he had felt the cruel pain of steel jaws; 
he knew better than the shrewdest fox 
what a deadfall would do when the 
trigger was sprung—and Nepeese her- 
self had taught him that he was never 
to touch a poison-bait. So he closed his 
teeth gently in the rabbit flesh and drew 
it forth as cleverly as McTaggart him- 
self could have done. He visited five 
traps before dark, and he ate the five 
baits without springing a pan. The 
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sixth was a deadfall. He circled about 
this until he had beaten a path in the 
snow. Then he went on into a warm 


balsam-swamp and found himself a bed 
for the night. 


HE next day saw the beginning of 

the struggle that was to follow be- 
tween the wits of man and beast. To 
Baree the encroachment of Bush Mc- 
Taggart’s trap-line was not war; it was 
existence. It was to furnish him food, 
as Pierrot’s line had furnished him food 
for many weeks. But he sensed the fact 
that in this instance he was a lawbreaker 
and had an enemy to outwit. Had it 
been good hunting weather, he might 
have gone on, for the unseen hand that 
was guiding his wanderings was draw- 
ing him slowly but surely back to the 
old beaver-pond and the Gray Loon. 
As it was, with the snow deep and soft 
under him,—so deep in places that he 
plunged into it over his ears,—McTag- 
gart’s trap-line was like a trail of manna 
made for his special use. 

Baree followed in the Factor’s snow- 
shoe tracks, and in the third trap killed 
a rabbit. When he had finished with it, 
nothing but the hair and crimson 
patches of blood lay upon the snow. 
Starved for many days, he was filled 
with a wolfish hunger, and before the 
day was over he had robbed the bait 
from a full dozen of McTaggart’s traps. 
Three times he struck poison-baits— 
venison or caribou fat in the heart of 
which was a dose of strychnine, and 
each time his keen nostrils detected the 
danger. Pierrot had more than once 
noted the amazing fact that Baree could 
sense the presence of poison even when 
it was most skillfully injected into the 
frozen carcass of a deer. Foxes and 
wolves ate of flesh from which his super- 
sensitive power of detecting the presence 
of deadly danger turned him away. So 
he passed Bush McTaggart’s poisoned 
tidbits, sniffing them on the way, and 
leaving the story of his suspicion in the 
manner of his footprints in the snow. 
Where McTaggart had halted at mid- 
day to cook his dinner, Baree made these 
same cautious circles with his feet. 

The second day, being less hungry 
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Larsen guffawed, and put 
the traditional chip on his 
shoulder. Tom Ashley 
pushed you against him so 
hard that the chip fell off. 
That was enough. 


A Story of 
Boyhood 


Xe: Ff 


U M N 


By George Allan England 


cfELLUS TRATED BY W 


>———| PIRALING gently downward, 

| a gorgeous red-and-yellow 
leaf falls on the galley-proofs 
of your last novel, which you 
sit correcting in the garden. Just as you 
are about to brush the leaf away, some 
half-unconscious impulse stays your 
hand. You take the leaf, turn it curi- 
ously, and for a moment—lulled by the 
October breeze, warmed by the October 
sunshine—muse with idle vagueness. 
Then the Spirit of Autumn, waving 
her wand: above you, evokes the magic 
of the Long Ago. 

A golden haze, which rises from the 
leaf and spreads across the landscape 
of the dying year,—the year that now 
must say farewell to youth, even as you 
too must say a last good-by,—blurs 
everything in formless, shining mists. 
And all at once you issue forth, bare- 
foot, care-free and whistling, into the 
autumn woods. 

The tang of the first frost is in your 
nostrils. Above you the far, keen blue of 
afternoon October sky arches its bound- 
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less vault, flecked here and there with 
drifting wisps of purest white, stretch- 
ing away, away to those mysterious. 
beckoning lands that always lie just over 
the vague horizons of Boyhood. Shrill. 
eager voices echo beneath the grove of 
rugged chestnut-trees sheltered along 
the sun-warmed, rugged shoulder of the 
hillside. Windrows of yellow leaves 
rustle beneath your questing feet. For 
you are ten years old again, and you are 
chestnutting in Hampton-on-the- Hill. 

“Hey, lookit!” 

“Golly, aint: they whoppers?” 

“Ow! My foot!” 

It was painful, running to see the 
find of chestnuts two or three of the 
fellas had discovered, to plant a bare 
sole directly on the porcupine-back of a 
tough bur. Some anguished moments 
were required to extract the prickers. 
but trivialities such as these could not 
long gloom your happiness. Besides, you 
presently whacked your thumb with the 
rock wherewith you were hammering 
other burs on a big flat stone, and that 
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Shiitl, eager voices echo beneath the grove of rugged chestnut-trees sheltered along the sun-warmed, rugged shoulder « 
hillside. Windrows of yellow leaves rustle beneath your questing feet. For you are ten years 
old again, and you are chestnutting in Hampton-on-the-Hill. 
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fresh pain made you forget the sore 
foot. Your stuffed pockets bulging with 
fat, white-meated chestnuts—gee, how 
good, roasted in a rusty old tin pan over 
a crackling fire lighted by Hammy !— 
also consoled you. 

Hammy was the usual fire-maker. He 
was allowed to carry matches, always 
strictly prohibited to you. Your elders 
regaled you with fearsome tales of chil- 
dren burned alive from playing with 
matches, or dying in horrible convulsions 
after eating match-heads. Why anybody 
should want to eat match-heads you 
could not understand, but obviously if 
you carried matches you might yield to 
that temptation; so it was better, for 
once, to obey the law. Carrying matches 
became, in itself, almost the act of a 
desperado for any boy to do. Hence 
your secret admiration of Hammy. 

Eating those chestnuts involved a cer- 
tain amount of caution. It was neces- 
sary to extract all the visible worms and 
not think too much about the invisible 
ones, on the principle that what you 
don’t know will never hurt you ; also one 
must keep in mind the good old pre- 
antiseptic saw that everybody has to eat 
a peck of dirt, anyhow. On the whole, 
however, the chestnut-feast was idyllic. 
You returned home, late for supper (in- 
curring a fine of two cents), indifferent 
to the chippering of the outraged squir- 
rels in the tree-tops,—squirrels reft of 
their winter’s store.—beatified with that 
delicious boyhood weariness that comes 
of long hours in the open, close to the 
hounteous heart of the All-Mother, Na- 
ture. 


UTUMN was to you a season of 


mingled joys and labors. Dead 
leaves entered into both. It seemed in- 
credible that there could be so many 
dead leaves in the whole world as you 
had to rake up in your yard. Raking 
broke your back. You tried to beg off, 
but always in vain: 

“I can’t, Ma; I can’t!” you pleaded. 
“Gee, it gives me an awful pain in my 
stomach. Right here!” . 

Brother Paul wagged a mocking head, 
and sneered : 

“That’s too bad. Now you wont want 
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any chicken, or pie, for dinner. Send for 
the doctor, Ma. I think he’s goin’ to 
die!” 

Mother suppressed him, but held firm 
to the raking proposition. She seemed to 
understand all about that kind of a 
stomach-ache, and the heart-failure that 
came from pulling chickweed in the 
garden, and the lameness that arose from 
doing errands. You had to continue 
raking. Golly, it was fierce! The rake 
got to weigh a ton, and the leaves all 
seemed to blow away as fast as you got 
them piled up or tried to jam them into 
the creaking old wheelbarrow. The wind 
explained their profusion. Certainly they 
must have blown into your yard from all 
over town; that was the only possible 
way to explain their vast numbers. 

But at the end came reward in the 
shape of bonfires, safe bonfires down in 
the garden, among the ruins of the dead 
summer’s bounty, the old potato-tops, 
dried bean-stalks and withered pea-vines. 
In the dusk it was ecstatic to dance 
about the ruddy, writhing flames, through 
the acrid, eye-watering smoke, with Fred 
and Roscoe and others of the gang. Al- 
most no effort at all turned those bon- 
fires into raging torture-fires of the 
Apaches, with beautiful white maidens 
bound to the stake and shriveling in 
death agonies with heartrending cries. 
You even followed the other savages 
through the milder parts of the outskirts 
of the fire, running wildly at top .speed 
over the winking embers and scorching 
your “wigwam slippers; but Mother 
put a sudden stop to that. 

Aw, why did grown-ups always say 
“Don’t!” to everythin’ that was the 
leastest little bit o’ fun? Now that you 
yourself have—alas!——-come to be a 
grown-up and must in your turn say 
“Don’t!” to little people, you find a 
larger discipline still holds you. Loom- 
ing always in your way, some vaster 
prohibition still arises, holding you from 
forbidden allurements that beckon so en- 
chantingly. 


GPRING is technically supposed to 
be the season of kites; but in the 
Long Ago you built and flew—or tried 
to fly—these airy bafflements on many an 
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autumn day. Kites, all things consid- 
ered, were probably the cussedest con- 
traricties your boyhood ever had to strug- 
gle with. Between their innate faults of 
construction and the wind’s eternal 
wrongheadedness, they caused you infin- 
itudes of sweating, panting, exhausted 
discouragement. It always seemed to 
happen that the perverse breeze delighted 
in dying down to nothing before you 
could quite get your kite finished. 

No matter how brisk the air, or how 
feverishly Mark Rogers and you labored 
in the Rogers barn, a calm invariably 
fell before the kite was done. You be- 
lieved you could at any time have 
stopped a hurricane or killed a cyclone 
dead by beginning the construction of a 
kite. The worst feature of the annoyance 
was that a complete calm didn’t settle 
over the world, a calm that would have 
told you, flat, ““No hope !’—but a mock 
ing, tempting kind of half-calm that 
kept you racing and running in the hot 
sun for hours, up in the back lot, always 
expecting that just next time perhaps the 
kite might soar. 

Mother expressly forbade racing and 
running in the hot sun. She claimed it 
would make you “tizzicky.” This asser- 
tion of course made racing and running 
doubly sweet. You all raced and ran 
with that kite till you were all red and 
wheezy. The gang had a regular orgy 
of racing and running, always on the i 
hottest of all possible hot autumn days. # 

Every time you got discouraged and 
winded and ready to quit, a tan- 
talizing little breeze would loiter 
along and whisper: “Just ¢ 
once more!”’ You had to stick 
your finger in your mouth and 
then hold it aloft to make quite 
sure which way it was blows 4 
ing, so gently did it caress 
the tall dead grasses and 
idle through the apple- 
trees. The breeze tempted ¢ 
you: “Come on, fellas, , ‘ 
just once more! Maybe 
I'll really last, this time!’ And off 
you'd all go again, only to have 
the kite rise fifty feet, then 
wabble, sink and die on top of a tree 
or over some malicious telegraph-wire 
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You remember, at last, the thrill of 
success—the final try when the upper 
wind did really take the kite — the 
ecstatic moment when you realized that 
after all she was truly going to fly. You 
remember the exciting tug of the much- 
knotted string, patched of all kinds and 
conditions of cord; the sending-up of 
“messengers” that always fell off or got 
stuck ; the supplications of the others: 

“You had her long enough now, Buck. 
Gimme a chancet!” 

“Naw, me! I run with her more’n you 
did!” 

“Pull hard, does she?” 

“Gee! Great!” 

You resisted all blandishments and 
played the kite with blissful skill, pay- 
ing out when she dived, watching her 
dwindle, dwindle upward in the blue, 
observing the gyrations of the long tail 
with critical approval. Maybe, if you 
had string enough, you might send her 
through that puffy cloud? Imagination 
soared. Proudly you jerked on the 
string— 

“(ooooo0! Lookit!” 

Shouts of dismay reéchoed. The use- 
less string fell loose. The kite, wagging 

its tail in mockery, zigzagged 
drunkenly down into the valley. 
You all pursued it, with yells, 
leaping down the hillside—the 
hillside where you so used to 
enjoy rolling huge boulders to 
the lasting detriment of rail- 
fences below and to the rage of 
certain farmers. No hope! Lost 
in some far thicket or tangle, 
the kite lurked hidden. Long 
searching failed to reveal it. 
You returned dejected to the 
homestead on the hill, sweaty, 
dusty and obviously red-handed 
with the sin of “racing and 
running.” <A _ five-cent fine 
was assessed you. But no 
matter; it was worth big 
money, even as much 

as a_nickel,—a 

nickel was 

really con- 

siderable, 


in those 





In the dusk it was ecstatic to dance 
about the ruddy, writhing flames, 
through the acrid, eye-watering smoke, 
with Fred and Roscoe and others of 
the gang. Almost no effort at all turned 
those bonfires into raging torture-fires 
of the Apaches, with beautiful white 
maidens bound to the stake. 


to-have felt, though only for a moment, 
the sublime joy of that pull from aloft 
on the much-knotted string that had so 
cruelly betrayed your trust. 


OW that vou are wandering at ran- 

dom along the bypaths of the pleas- 
ant Land of Reminiscence, the land that 
you can reach in one small second of 
time, though thirty vears lie in between 
you and its boundaries, do you remem- 
ber the autumnal joy of sinking your 
teeth into the juicy, sun-warmed sweet- 
ness of snow-apples gathered from the 
tall grass of your orchard—or, far bet- 
ter still, somebody’s else orchard, 
crawled into by stealth, over stone walls 
fascinatingly perilous with poison ivy? 
the careless idling along lanes flanked 
by proud, heavy-spiked sentinels of 
goldenrod, by frost-flowers, asters, gen- 
tians? 

Can you forget the rich-hued pump- 
kins lying among the stubble of the corn 
—pumpkins that later appeared, as even 
more rich-hued pies, on the laden board 


of that great day 
when after inter- 
minable waiting 
‘Thanksgiving gorged 
vou with turkey-drumstick (sometimes 
you only had chicken, making believe 
to be turkey; but nevei mind: you 
got the drumstick, anyhow !), with white- 
meat, dressing, ‘“cramberry” sauce (well 
named, you used to think) and all the 
fixin’s, including nuts and sometimes 
even figs? The nuts lasted for many 
days, till only shells remained in the 
dish ; but even to the end you could al- 
ways manage to dig out a little some- 


pare 


thing from some overlooked shell. The 


chicken lasted too, and likewise the 
turkey—next day warmed up, then cold, 
then hash, then soup. Gee, wonder if 
it wont ever get gone! You usually had 
one of your headaches after Thanks- 
giving, but what of that? You had had 
the drumstick. You remember Mother 
always got the neck. 

“Ma’s got the neck again! Now, Ma, 
don’t !”’ 

“Ves, I will, too!” 

“No, no, don’t!” 

“Yes, I will. I like it much better 
than any other part—really and truly I 
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do. It’s my favorite. There’s lots and blown into. Ragweed and _fireweed, 
lots of good meat on the neck!” plantain and chickweed, all had “a local 
Mother won out and got it. She al- habitation and a name.” You were tol- 
ways did, after an argument that never erant of all, save such as had to be erad- 
varied a truly ritualistic argument, icated from gardens. Chickweed and 
perennial and predestined. You even ‘“pusley” were the only flagrant sinners; 
came, in time, almost to believe that for them you had no pardon. 
martyrizing domestic fiction about the The tiny tribes of dwellers in the grass 
neck. Surely Mother wouldn’t “tell a were friends of yours, and likewise the 
wrong story’? Of course, there must be winged peoples of the air. Lying on your 
‘ Jots and lots of good meat on the neck. face down in the corner of the meadow, 
Probably nature invented the necks of you observed Arachne the spinner, at her 
fowls so mothers could feast on galas loom, and watched the busy labors of 
days. Natural selection! She always the ants, forever fruitlessly dragging 
naturally selected it, and you always just too-great weights to places whence they 
naturally let her—Q. E. D. Do mothers had industriously to be dragged back 
still say that to-day? Do modern again to nowhere. Daddy longlegs was 
mothers, club-going mothers, votes-for- your delight, especially if one of his legs 
women mothers, still appropriate the came off (maybe assisted by you), for 
neck, so that their offspring may have the leg would really kick a long time 
white-meat and drumsticks? I wonder! after its startled owner had departed 
Had you realized enough of anything, to places unknown. The drowsy bee and 
in those far days, to be really thankful the smart yellow-jacket you respected 
for anything, you would have felta deep, from afar. You knew accurately just 
abiding gratitude that your lines were how distant you must be, to hurl a rock 
laid in places close to nature. Fate was into a hornets’ nest and get away with 
surely kind to you in not decreeing that _ it. 
you should be “raised” on city pavements, Water-lilies and yellow cow-lilies, 
in a dwelling far from the cool and “lucky-bugs” on stagnant pools, turtles 
soothing stillness of the woods, the fields, and polliwogs engrossed your fancy. 
the hills. Something that can never , 44% You never mistook the poison dog- 
now be reft from you grew up ‘ 44% _ berry for the innocuous huckleberry, 
within your soul, from contact \Reg@ee. ~ though often, after having 
with the growing green things and —- . > devoured the latter, you 
with the little people of the 2 fearfully reflected that 
Lesser Tribes of Life. Ze Mie you might just pos- 
Trees were not just trees 9 2 a sibly have made a mis- 
to you; but white, yel- 7 : " take in re the former. 
low, gray and silver Y s Birds were not just birds. 
birch all had their proper a @ f Youknew the habits and the lan- 
names, as had spruce and fir and ¢ guage of the crow, the kingfisher 
pine, and hemlock, “lingum vity,” Bez = =and the hawk, the humming-bird, 
beech, “popple” and so very \ \J ' Wan + the swallow, the mournful and 
many more. Weeds were \Qy) ‘ Ee 2 Cassandra-prophesying whip- 
more than just weeds. Rag- ae Af poorwill; you recognized the 
weed and pigweed, lamb’s- Gy fj wig drumming, whirring part- 
quarters, beggar’s ticks, toad- \\ Z ridge; the unseen, flute- 


flax and horsetail never were + 4 throated bobwhite up _be- 
confused with “bouncing Bet,” aa ty . yond the mowing-lot; the 
with milkweed, yarrow, beard- \\o@ 7 robin on the lawn, the 


tongue, or the surpris- ~ %~% “ok noisy bluejay in the wintry 


° >, %' } didal knew 
ing bag-weed that, bes ,... “Ss \\WRRZ . woods. 

é 5 ti ‘Doane VY 4 accurate : ' 
tween deft fingers, a = FPR: ly just how You established distant 
could be expanded ~ “A — you acquaintance with the wily, 
into little green, puffy must be t2 fat old clover-and-crop-de- 

§ / hurl a rock into a 


balloons when properly hornets’ nest and get away with it. vouring woodchuck who 
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dwelt below . the 

stone wall at the 

far end of the a 
meadow, and you knew . 

that his burrow sg 

had a back door ™ 4 

as well as a_ front, 

so that he could pack up and 
move in case unwelcome vis- 
itors blockaded his main en- 
trance.: Once a woodchuck 
got into the well, up the 
lane, that supplied water 


to the mossy trough where the cows »# 


were watered, and had to be removed 
in a highly damaged condition—but let 
us hasten to forget that. 

You knew how the turtle found a 
sandy shore on which, laboriously dig- 
ging out a hole with one hind foot— 
usually the left—she laid her eggs, cov- 
ered them and left them there for old 
man Sun to hatch. How many natu- 
ralists have seen that digging, which you 
have witnessed with your own eyes? 
You knew how ihe almost-round, soft- 
shelled globules in due time became as- 
tonishingly small turtles, scurrying 
toward the friendly waters. You mar- 
veled at the turtle, on account of -the ex- 
traordinary length of time he could go 
right on- living, without seeming to 
mind it any to speak of, after his head 
was off. Also because the divorced head 
could continue to wink and bite—hbite 
awful hard, as you once learned by pok- 
ing your finger defiantly into the mouth 
of one. What an interesting time they 
would have had with Charles I, Mary 
(Jueen of Scots, Henry VIII’s wives and 
some others, you pondered, if human 
beings had the same tolerance for de- 
capitation that turtles did. You once con- 
sidered writing an essay on this absorb- 
ing theme, in school; but somehow or 
other nothing ever came of it. 

A thousand bits of lake and woodland 
lore, half mythical (quite in the style of 
modern nature-faking) and half fact, 
amassed themselves within you, and 
brought to birth in you some glimmering 
consciousness of the universal ties of 
kinship between aH living things, the 
essential unity of creation. Priceless 
heritage! 
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ICTURES arise disjoint- 

edly, pictures that refuse 

to be quite coherent or 

to keep their proper se- 

quence—and because of 

this our glimpses into 

childhood are all the 

truer, for life was then 

just one long, dis- 

jointed, only _ half- 

realized panorama of 
scarce-connected _hap- 

penings. You remem- 

ber your first great sin. 

A wonderful orator arrived in town, 
one autumn, with oiled hair and a curled 
mustache, a buggy, a gasoline-torch, a 
stupefying flow of sesquipédalian verbi- 
age, a huge and glittering diamond in 
his only slightly soiled shirt-front and 
a dazzling line of gems and jewels that 
he was condescending—out of the kind- 
ness of his heart—to let the townsfolk 
have at only a third of their actual value. 

Spellbound you listened to that more 
than Demosthenean eloquence, and spell- 
bound stared with eager, longing eyes 
at the alluring packages of jewels the 
Man of Wonder handed out for only 
fifteen cents. 

“And to all the foregoin’, ladies an’ 
gents, to the watch, the solid gold wed- 
din’-ring, the Polynesian pearl stickpin, 
the chain, the cuff-buttons an’ the bottle 
o’ Floridy water, /’m a-goin’ to add an’ 
incorporate this book o’ riddles, this here 
little wonder sealed packet, in’ itself 
worth ten times the fetal price, an’ these 
here floral cards, all scented, an’ each 
an’ every one containin’, under the 
artistic dove, hand or bevkay, a senti- 
ment of love or friendship, an’ all for 
the ridiculous sum o’ fifteen cents. 
Thank you. Who’s the next gentleman 
or lady? / thank you!” 

Heart never, never panted for cooling 
rills as your soul panted for that elysian 
and totally dazzling Croesus-hoard. But 
alas, as privately you explored your 
pockets on the outskirts of the crowd, 
you discovered only a nickel and five 
coppers, leaving an appalling deficit of 
—let’s see, now—five cents. Yes, that 
was correct. Five cents shy. Woe, 
gloom, dejection, abysmal misery. 
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Then all at once into your agonized 
ego darted the alluring lightning-flash 
of temptation. In the money-pig at 
home, the pig where all the money was 
kept that was fined away from you for 
so many, many offenses, reposed far more 
than enough to purchase one of those 
Golcondas of delight. For a few mo- 
ments you wrestled valiantly with the 
tempter; but the leather-lunged assevs 
erations of the crator that “They’re al- 
most gone, ladies an’ gents—a/most 
gone, an’ no more to be had at any price 
whatsoever !” very soon downed you. 

Turning, your heart pounding and 
your legs trembly, you ran all the way 
home. Scouting through the back door, 
you found the coast clear. Undiscov- 
ered, but with all the sensations of a 
bank-president abstracting about a 
couple of hundred million from the safe, 
you shook the pig. At first not a single 
penny would come out; but all at once 
a nickel dropped into your palm. With 
fevered haste you put the pig back on 
the shelf ; and still undetected, you lick- 
ety-splitted back down the road. 

Breathless with the torments of con- 


science and with a numbing fear that the 
last of the treasure-packages might have 
been sold, you arrived. Thank heaven, 
a few more still remained, still at fifteen 
cents. Two minutes later, your soul up- 
lifted to the clouds, you were homeward 


bound with your loot. You dared not 
exhibit your sudden wealth, but hid it on 
a beam in the hayloft—where, concealed 
from every eye, you gloated over the 
hoard just as misers do in all well- 
regulated stories dealing therewith. 


HERE came, about this time, an- 
other dread to dwell alongside your 
first knowledge of the bitterness of crime. 
This other dread possessed you more and 
more strongly as the first day of school 
drew near. I suppose the condemned 
murderer, checking off on his calendar 
his diminishing days of life, knows much 
the same sensation as you felt as vaca- 
tion drew toward its end. 
Fresh-cleansed schoolroom, smelling 
very strongly of paint and _ varnish, 
scrubbed blackboards with new chalk 
and “’rasers,” new books and appalling 
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new studies, resumption of shoes and 
stockings, increased hand-washing and 
hair-combing—all these you poignantly 
recall. Fred, Mel, Hammy, Ruby and 
all the fellas were strangely slicked-up. 
Apples and sandwiches were duly 
packed in the long-empty basket. The 
bell tolled, and you went forth as to 
the gibbet: Can you ever forget the 
eternity of the first day of school? 
Ah, gods of weariness, ye have no 
greater torments than those ye send to 
boys who, lolling at desks on the first 
day of school, peer out of open windows 
at the far, lost freedom of the great 
outdoors! ; 

There was a Swede boy at school that 
fall, you distinctly remember—the same 
fall when you first broke into crime. He 
was astonishingly strong and tow-headed, 
and his name was Larsen. He bore the 
reputation of being tough. What in- 
spired you, coming home from school 
on the first day, with a lot of groceries 
Mother had bidden you bring, to call 
him “Dutchy”? No telling—but the 
word was uttered and could not be re- 
called. Thereafter—war! The fellas 
made a ring about you. Trembling and 
pale, you stood your ground. On the 
sidewalk of Gardner Street you depos- 
ited a bag of eggs, two pounds of butter 
and an “’east-cake.” 

“No fair steppin’ on my groceries!” 
you insisted, just as hostilities were be- 
ginning. “No fair!” 

Larsen guffawed, and put the tradi- 
tional chip on his shoulder. Tom Ashley 
pushed you against him so hard that the 
chip fell off. That was enough. 

Tow-headed Larsen, in the flesh, has 
long since vanished from your ken, but a 
front tooth with one corner chipped off 
still reminds you where his fist went 
home, toward the finish of that battle. 
And the eggs, the butter, the “ ’east- 
cake”? Nay, let us refrain. 

Mother did not punish you, but with a 
wondrous tenderness consoled your pain 
and wiped away the blood and dirt. It 
was the warm circling of her arms and 
the magic of her kisses that all of a 
sudden broke the dam of your sinfulness 
and, with a flood of tears, washed away 
the clogging débris of your guilt. 
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“Ma!” 
**Yes, dear?” 
“T—I|’m awful, awful wicked !” 
“You're what?” 

Sobbing on the mother-breast choked 
all reply, for a minute or so; but finally 
came confession, good for the soul: 

“Ma, I—I stole five cents off’m you!” 

“You stole.” 

“Gee, Ma, I had t’ have it, for a 
jewlerry-package—only fifteen cents an’ 
worth ten times the price. I hid it in— 
in the barn! An’ I only had ten cents. 
All the rest o’ my money was fined away 
from me, an’—an’ I shook the pig, an’-— 
a nickel came out, an’ I—I was goin’ 
to put it back, sometime, if I could ever 
take enough leaves to get ahead o’ my 
fines.” 

Sobs engulfed the rest of the deposi- 
tion. Mother held you tighter, tighter, 
till she hurt you—ah, sweetest pain of 
any in the world! 

“There, there, there!’ 


’ she comforted 


you. Her voice, for all its deep compas- 
sion, somehow was under-currented with 
something like a smile. 

“Ma, is they—is they any 


way I can ever—make it 
up, an’ get forgiven? Or. 
is this one o’ those— - 
mortal sins the min- {/ 
ister tells about, an’ < 
—an’—” 

You dissolved - 
completely, Niobe- 
like, in an anguish of 
tears that, despite all their 
grief, seemed a strange 
pleasure. Flere est autem 
voluptas! The memory of 
that absolution and clean- _ 
souled purity when, _~ 
after the long 
burden of sin all 
guilt was newly washed 
away—the memory of that 
fresh lustration, spotless as 
a frost-tingling October 
morning, dwells in your in- 
ner heart of hearts as an 
immutable inspiration. To 
sense such cleanness now, 
what would you not give, 
O Man? 

Nay, ask not theimpossible. 


gibbet. 


The bell tolled, and 
you went forth as to the 
Can you ever 
forget the eternity of 
the first day of school? 
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UTUMN evening. 

Yearning sadness of the year that 
dies, even as youth and all that lives 
must die; voices of children, down the 
street, as they scuff through the heaped- 
up leaves or laugh about the ruddy- 
glowing bonfires; scent of low-drifting 
smoke—what voiceless longings they re 
call, from the far land of Once upon a 
Time! 

For a moment, a boy once more, you 
look out into the melancholy dusk. Fire- 
flies’ tiny lanterns, flashing their green- 
white dots of flame through the vast 
and perilous gloom of the side-yard; 
crickets scraping their monotonous little 
fiddles under the hearthstone or deep 
within the African jungle of the box 
hedge; stars peering down at your up- 
wondering, wistful eyes when, looking 
up from the safe shelter of the porch, 
you tried in vain to count them—all 
speak to you of other days. 

Fireflies, crickets, stars are still the 
same, though now those stars can find 
no trace of Mother anywhere in all the 

whole wide world— 
nothing but a grave, so 
very far away that in 
these many years you 
have not even seen it. 
Sometimes they still 
entice you back, even 
from the workaday 
reality of Now into the 
enchanted dreamland of Then. 
Why, sometimes, does that 
lump rise in your throat? Why, 
sometimes, do your eyes grow 
moist in presence of the fireflies, the 
crickets and the 
stars, on 
autumn 

evenings? 

Is it, perhaps, because 

they seem to raise the 

veil a moment — 
“> the veil of years 
* that now has settled 
- forever between you 
and the little boy who 
once was you, who 
stretches his hands to 
you, so far away, and 
wonders why _ you 
cannot come to him? 





——— ————— —— 
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I hunched myself down in a two-dollar seat and pre. . think Larry Lacey, manager of a big- 
pared for the worst. The way I felt about it was league team, hard-headed—aye, and 
this: if Maude Adams was as good as Mary an - : # ae 

claims, then why wasn’t she in the movies? sometimes bone-headed—man of busi- 

ness, then and there did? I waved as 

hard as if I were trying to flag the 

HE other night Mary lugged me Twentieth Century with Mary and the 

off to see Maude Adams in a_ kiddies aboard, from taking a ditch at 
revival of a play called “Peter sixty miles an hour. 

Pan.” “Lugged me” is right, Mary smiled at me through her tears 
for I protested it didn’t sound like a when the curtain went down. “I didn’t 
man’s-size entertainment to me. After know you believed in fairies,” she said, 
we had been safely piloted to Center 8 trying to kid me. 
and 10, I hunched myself down in a “I’ve got one in my home,” I an- 
two-dollar seat and prepared for the swered. “And besides,” I added a second 
worst. The way I felt about it was this: later, “how about Trajectory Hicks? 
if Maude Adams was as good as Mary How could anybody believe in him un- 
claims, then why wasn’t she in the less they believed in fairies too?” 
movies, like Sarah Bernhardt, giving “Larry,” said she, “you ought to tell 
Mary Pickford a rub? that story.” 

That was before the curtain went up. “No, thank you,” said I. 

Afterward I began to take notice. And would believe it.” 

say, when Maude Adams came down to [ meant it. One reason I’ve changed 

the footlights and begged everybody my mind is because I’ve just run across 

who believed in fairies to please, p/ease an article called “Personality in Sports,” 
wave their handkerchiefs, what do you which tells how some baseball managers 
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“Nobody 
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like McGraw can get publicity and draw 
the crowds. The writer brings up the 
time McGraw took a dentist down South 
to have his own teeth fixed, and the 
newspaper boys telegraphed back reports 
that the Giants were going to carry 
a dentist for the team that year. The 
papers all over the country ate that story 
up, and McGraw got about a million 
dollars’ worth of advertising for the 
club. 

“Lots of other baseball managers try 
to put stunts like the above across,” con- 
tinued the article I’m referring to. “Few 
of them succeed. They lack McGraw’s 
originality. Lacey, for instance, staged 
a publicity stunt last year which was 
so old that it smelled to the stars. The 
inside story of this was as follows.” 

Believe me, I read what followed with 
considerable interest. I wonder where 
that chap got the inside story—it was 
all new to me. He mentioned so many 
things that weren’t so that he forgot to 
mention one that was so—that the papers 
panned so hard the old-time stuff I 
pulled, that we played to capacity every 
day in September. 


If you want the real story, here it is: 
It was in July that Hicks first entered 
my office and my young life. I glanced 
up when the door blew to, and saw a tall 
young man with a straw hat in one hand 


and a cane in the other. He wore what 
are usually described in stories of this 
kind as “well-cut flannels,” and all that 
was needed to complete the picture of 
a sartorially correct young man was the 
chamois gloves he wore. And—oh yes! 
—he had a brown Vandyke. 

“Mr. Lacey?” he asked. 

“Guilty,” I replied, wondering how 
he’d got by the office-boy. 

“There was no one in the outer office,” 
he explained, “and I took the liberty of 
coming in. Are you busy?” 

“Oh, no,” I said. “The game doesn’t 
start until three-thirty, and the wash- 
woman doesn’t bring the suits back be- 
fore two. I’m free until then.” 

It went through him. “I beg your 
pardon?” he asked. 

“T have to see that the boys get clean 
uniforms every day,” I explained, as if 
apologizing. “They’re so careless about 
it. If it wasn’t for the fear that some 
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day they might get on the diamond in 
dirty suits I’d have nothing to do in 
office-hours.” 


AY, what’s the use of talking to people 
that speak a different language? 
Not a word registered. For what did he 
do but sit down and peel off his gloves. 
“I see,” he said. “I am so glad I 
happened in while you were at leisure.”’ 
I glanced at my clock. “What’s your 
line?” I asked. 

“Beg pardon?” 

“What can I do for you?” I trans- 
lated. “If it’s books, I can’t buy any 
until I’ve consulted my old friend Andy . 
Carnegie. He furnishes the libraries and 
I furnish the books, you know.” 

“Oh, I really haven’t come to sell 
you books,” he said with a smile, the 
first one he’d cracked. 

“You don’t know how relieved I feel,” 
I shot back. “Unless it’s mining-stock 
you're peddling ; I’m only in the market 
for that at the wholesale rate—seven 
dollars the ton, which is what my old- 
paper man pays.” 

“You don’t understand me,” he said. 

“We're quits then,” I replied. 

“IT want to see your pitchers in ac- 
tion,” he added. 

“Free list suspended,” I answered. 
“Tickets for sale at the box-office at 
usual rates.” 

He smiled. “Still you don’t under- 
stand me,” he said. “What I mean is 
that I should like to arrange to have 
your pitchers here some morning so I 
can study their methods.” 

He caught me in the wind that time. 
But I came back strong. I had him 
placed at last. He was simply the com- 
mon or garden variety of human nut. 

“Isn’t that a shame!” I said. “I doubt 
if it can be arranged. Jonesy is a night 
watchman and has to sleep mornings, 
and this Paine chap works on the street- 
cars. It’s all he can do to get an after- 
noon off when it’s his turn to pitch. 
I’m sorry, but it can’t be arranged.” 

“Perhaps if I could see their em- 
ployers—” he began hopefully. 

“Don’t do that,” I begged. “They’re 
trying to keep it a secret, so they wont 
lose their regular jobs, you see.” 

That stumped him. “If they could 
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only arrange it, I’d be glad to pay them 
something for their time,” he said at 
last. 

“I’m afraid they’d hold you up,” I 
objected. “They’d probably want a 
couple dollars apiece.” 

“Ts that so?” he said, surprised. “And 
yet they’ll go out there every afternoon 
and play for the fun of it.” 

I gave him a quick glance at that. 
I’d begun to wonder if he was trying 
to kid me. I decided he wasn’t, because 
he looked as serious as a girl of sixteen 
reading her first love-letter. 

“It is funny,” I admitted. And then 
I looked at my clock again, “I tell you 
what you do. You come around the first 
pleasant Tuesday next week, and I'll 
see if I can have the boys here.” 

“Thank you,” he said. Then he rose, 
gave me his hand and bowed himself 
out. 


THE next day we took the road, and 

by Tuesday we were in Chicago. 
Of course, I forgot all about my friend 
the nut, and it wasn’t until we returned 
home in August that I had reason to 
remember him. He came into the office, 


wearing the rig I’ve already described. 
He couldn’t have picked a worse time, 


because I was in no mood for idle 
jest. 

I'll bet nobody has forgotten how the 
clubs stood along in August last year. 
I’ve been in baseball a good many years, 
and I never saw anything like it. Five 
clubs fighting it out like the Kilkenny 
cats. I think I aged ten years in a 
single month. I had reason to. One dav 
Jonesy would go in and pitch a no-hit 
game, and the next he’d be hammered 
out of the box. The same thing was 
true of the best of my pitching-staff, 
with the exception of Paine. I guess 
it was raining horseshoes when that lad 
was born. 

The old dope had gone overboard. 
No two players, no two clubs, ran true 
to form two days running. I simply sat 
tight and hoped for the best and pre- 
pared for the worst. I’d got a big dose 
of the latter that morning. 

Next to Paine, Jonesy had been my 
most dependable pitcher, and I’d heen 
using him to the limit. It was foolish, 
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and I knew it. The day of “iron men” 
is past. And here was Jonesy worrying 
about his arm. He’d just blown out of 
the office, leaving me as blue as the 
beautiful ocean looks and feeling as 
rotten as that blue ocean can make me 
feel—and that’s a plenty. 

In came my friend the nut. He got 
no welcome home. “Isn’t there anybody 
in the outer office to-day either?” I 
barked. 

“The boy is there, but I told him I 
had an engagement with you.” 

“You did, did you? Well, go back 
and tell him you guessed wrong,” I said, 
fumbling among the papers on my desk. 

“Surely you forget,” he said reproach- 
fully. “You mentioned the first pleasant 
Tuesday the next week. By a singular 
coincidence, it has rained every Tues- 
day since then up to the present.” 

Could you beat him? “I’m sorry,” I 
said, trying to put it in plain English. 
“But I’m too busy to be bothered.” 

“This is very important,” he persisted. 
“In the interests of science, it is ex- 
tremely desirable that I see your pitchers 
in action. I am writing a magazine- 
article.” 

“What's that?” I asked. If there was 
any publicity in his stunt, I couldn’t 
afford to pass it up. 

“A magazine-article on trajectories,” 
he said. 

“Come again,” I requested. 

“The curve which a body describes in 
space, such as a stone which is thrown 
—or a baseball.” 

On principle, I try to do what I can 
for the boys in the press box. This bird 
was a new species to me, but I decided 
he was on the level. 

“Come down onto the field,” I said. 
“They’re having skull-practice now, and 
believe me, they need it. If you can tell 
me why Jonesy’s trajectories are effect 
ive one day and get slammed all over 
the lot the next, perhaps you'll make 
it worth my while.” 

He bowed at that, and we went down 
through the deserted grand-stand and 
around to the field. Jonesy was trying out 
his arm, treating it as tenderly as though 
it were an only child and he the mother 
of it. 

“This is Mr. 


Hicks, a magazine- 
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writer,’’ I told 
Jonesy. “The ed- 
itor -of the cone 
with the biggest 
circulation, 
whose name 
escapes me for 

a moment, has 
heard all 
about that no- 

hit game of 
yours and wants 
a description of 
your delivery.” 


} go wneed looked 
pleased, and Hicks 
looked puzzled, as if he 
felt it his duty to explain 
I’d overstated the facts. 
But I gave him no chance. 

“Show him your fast 
curve,” I said to Jonesy. 

Jonesy wound up, as 
careless of that arm he’d 
been nursing as a small 
boy showing off before his 
best girl. Then he let the 
ball drive. 

““H’m!”’ said Hicks as 
the ball came back to 
Jonesy. “Let me see how 
you hold it.” 

Jonesy did so, as proud 
as the father of twins. 

Hicks watched with crit- 

ical eyes. ‘“Now show me 
—slowly, please—how the 
ball leaves your hand.” 

Jonesy looked at me, and 
I nodded 

“IT thought so,” said Hicks 
after Jonesy had been through 
the motion. “That’s why you 
don’t get more of a curve.” 

I wish you could have seen Jonesy’s 
face change expression. Why he didn’t 
get more of a curve! And that curve 
famous all through the league! 

“Now watch me,” said Hicks, without 
noticing the expression on Jonesy’s face. 
He took the ball and began to show 
Jonesy how he ought to hold it, as un- 
conscious of the danger he ran of 
getting hit, as a small boy playing with 
an automatic revolver. 


**“Come 

down onto 

the field,” I 

said. “They're 

having skull-prac- 

tice now, and believe 

me, they need it. If you 

can tell me why Jonesy’s trajectories 

are effective one day and get slammed all over the lot 

the next, perhaps you'll make it worth my while.” 

He bowed at that, and we went down through the 
deserted grand-stand and around to the field. 


“Let this finger go here and this one 
here,” he said, illustrating his words 
with his fingers and talking like a pro- 
fessor delivering a lecture to his class. 
“That will give the ball more of an 
initial draw.” 

I thought Jonesy would burst an 
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artery. I got in back of Hicks and made 
motions with my hands, trying to re- 
mind Jonesy, with the aid of the deaf- 
and-dumb language, that when a man 
commits murder, he sits down in a chair, 
and they have to lift him out. 

“T’1l now demonstrate how this prin- 
ciple works,” concluded Hicks. He 
turned to Anderson, the catcher, who 
had been listening with a grin as wide 
as the subway entrance. “Are you 
ready ?” 

Anderson nodded. Hicks threw the 
ball with a funny little motion. And 
all at once I got an idea that perhaps 
this nut was going to be worth my while. 
For that ball went outside Anderson’s 
mitt. It wasn’t a wild pitch, but a curve 
that had Jonesy’s beat! 

Jonesy’s mouth sagged so far open 
that I could see the gold filling in his 
wisdom teeth. He was used to having 
the boys in the press box and a lot of 
other wise guys tell him how he could 
make his delivery more effective, but 
this was the first time he’d seen anybody 
do it. 

After that Hicks had us hypnotized. 
He let Jonesy show how a big-league 
pitcher got certain curves, and then he 
showed how he would get them. Ander- 
son’s eyes were popping out, and he 
looked worried, trying to figure where 
that blamed ball was going to land. 

It was like that Maude Adams per- 
formance. I’d come out preparing to 
nurse a grouch, and here I was, waving 
my handkerchief like mad, so to speak. 
Did I believe in fairies? Did I believe 
my own eyes! 

The performance ended at last, and 
I came back to life. In other words, I 
hustled Hicks up into my office and 
closed the door. Afterward I wished I 
had locked it. 

“On the level,” I demanded, ‘how 
did you learn to pitch like that?” 

“Tt’s merely a matter of physics,” he 
said. “I’ve spent years experimenting 
with a ball.” 

“So has Jonesy,” I said. 

“But I went at it from the angle of 
pure science,” he said, as if that ex: 
plained it. 

“T’ve had these pure-science boys 
come at me before,” I said. ‘The trou- 
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ble was they didn’t have anything but 
pure science. I’m going to put it to you 
straight, Mr. Hicks. How would you 
like to wear a big-league uniform?” 

To me, that seemed like asking the 
young lady in the church theatricals 
back home how she’d like to play Julie? 
on Broadway, with Sothern as her lead- 
ing man. But Hicks only shook his 
head. 

“Hardly,” he said with a smile. 

At first I thought he was simply hold- 
ing off. So I came back with: “Of 
course, you may prove a frost. A pitcher 
that hasn’t been worked out in a gruel- 
ing grind of a season is like a colt that 
can run like wie blazes on the track 
down at the farm but may crack the 
minute it goes against the barrier.” 

“Of course,” he agreed, still smiling. 

“But I’m willing to take a chance. 
I’ll_ make a provisional contract with 
you, assuring satisfactory compensation 
if you make good. Even if you can’t 
break into the big league at once, a 
season with the minors—” 

“Mr. Lacey,” he cut in, “let me make 
myself plain.” His eyes met mine 
squarely, and I noticed for the first time 
that they were steel gray. “I have 
neither the time nor the inclination to 
play ball. My only interest is that of 
science. I thank you for the opportu- 
nity to observe Mr. Jones in action—and 
I bid you good morning.” 


BEFORE I could answer that, he was 
at the door. I jumped to my feet. 
“Listen, Mr. Hicks,” I began. ‘Think 


it over. Come back any time—the 
sooner the better.” 

He was halfway out of the door, but 
he stopped. “I’ll come back the first 
pleasant Tuesday next week,” he said. 

That floored me. I began to wonder 
if he’d been so thick as I’d thought for. 
I decided then and there that the next 
time a stranger presented himself, I’d 
not strain my sense of humor trying to 
put anything over on him. 

To cap the climax, Jonesy went in 
that afternoon and was hammered all 
over the field in the fifth inning. 

“You must have pitched your arm out 
this morning,” I said, sore as a bear 
with a charge of buckshot under its fur. 
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~Theeagh simple addition like this 
I find the sum-total of bliss— 
A nourishing feast and the most for the least— 
nm answer you never can miss.” 

















Solving a real problem 


“What shall we have for dinnertoday? For luncheon 

or supper? How shall we start the meal? What is 
appetizing, nourishing, easy to digest, easy to prepare and at the same 
time economical in every sense of the word ? 





Campbell’s Tomato Soup 


There you have one of the simplest and readiest of answers to this daily 
problem. A pure and wholesome food, tempting to the taste, beneficial to 
health. And it saves you labor and expense. 


Served simply with the addition of hot water it is a nutritious and stimu- 
lating introduction to any meal. Or with an equal quantity of milk instead of 
water, it becomes richer and even more nourishing,—a delicious Cream of 
Tomato. 

Make it yet heartier, if you like, by adding boiled rice or noodles. This 
gives you the best part of an invigorating luncheon or sup- 
per. Just the thing for hot weather, for jaded appetites or 
for the children’s evening meal. 





This satisfying soup comes to you perfectly cooked, 
blended and seasoned. You save materials and fuel. You 
have no spoilage nor waste to pay for; only pure nourish- 
ment in the most attractive and digestible form; and all 
ready for your table at three minutes’ notice. 


The practical way is to order Campbell’s Soups by the 
dozen or case and never be without a supply. 


21 kinds 
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“T did,” he said. 
whose fault that was.” 

If ever a man needed a quiet and 
happy home to return to that night, I 
did. The only thing in the world I had 
to be thankful for was the fact that 
Mary had just rented a furnished flat 
for the year, because we wanted to 
bring the children from the ranch 
and send them to school im the city. 

I turned my key in the lock and 
entered, thankful that I could 
dodge the crowd at the hotel. 
and found myself greeted with 
the information that Mary’s 
sister Edith was due to spend 

a few days with us, arriving the 
next morning. 

Now I’m no grouch that’s al- 
ways growling because the 
wife’s relatives find any home 
we set up more convenient 
than a hotel. The fact is Mary 
comes from a family with con- 
nections and money and all that 
sort of thing. Her folks, by 
which I mean chiefly her 
mother and this sister Edith, 
raised the roof when she an- 
nounced she was going to 
marry Larry Lacey, the rowdy 
ball-player—to them rowdy 
and ball-player were syn- 
onymous. 

As far as Mary is con- 
cerned, I'll admit she 
has ten times the edu- 
cation and refinement 
I have. But Edith 
rubbed me the wrong 
way and always had. 

I couldn’t figure out 
why she should condescend 
to visit us—it was the first 
time she ever had. 

“Has she heard that 
I'm making more 
money than a Cabinet 
officer, and garnering 
about twice as much 
fame?” I demanded. It was raw, but 
my nerves were ragged. 

Mary looked grieved. ‘‘Larry—I wish 
you wouldn’t say such things. I doubt 
if Edith realizes you are making a tenth 
as much as you do. She doesn’t take 


“And you know 


+= ies 


The manner with which Edith 
greeted me was the approved one, 
I suppose. Edith wouldn’t pull 
a social bone to save her life. 
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the least bit of interest in baseball.” 

“Why is she coming?” 

“She’s my sister—” 

“That’s nothing new. She’s been your 
sister ever since she can remember. 
What’s the real reason ?”’ 

“She is half engaged to a young col- 

lege professor,” said Mary, coming 

through at last. “It isn’t announced 
—the family doesn’t approve.” 

“Huh?” I asked. ‘“Doesn’t ap- 

prove of a college professor? 

They must be getting fussy. I 

thought rowdy ball-players—” 

“Larry!” said Mary, and I 

stopped right there. When 

the lightning begins to play 

in her blue eyes, which isn’t 
often, I hustle for cover. 

“She said it first,” I alibied. 

“We must let bygones be 

bygones,” said Mary gently. 

“T will if she will,” I 

promised. 


PE DITH appeared the 
next day as per sched- 
ule. She’s different from 
either Mary or the 
youngest sister Peggy— 
in looks, I mean. If 
they were to cast the 
} three of them for the 
movies, Mary would get 
the part of the mother who 
sticks by her boy to the 
end—she’s a born mother ; 
Peggy would pull a Mary 
Pickford part; while 
Edith — well, you know 
what parts the dark-haired, 
dark-eyed dames with sin- 
uous figures are handed 
Not that there’s anything 
of the villainess about her. 
She’d be shocked at the sug- 
gestion, or at the parallel, 
as far as that goes. She’s 
too up-stage to look upon 
the movies as anything but 
an encroachment on the legitimate stage, 
which should be the chosen vehicle for 
the final expression of the dramatic art 
—imperfect, but the best we can hope 
for. I heard her use those very words 
myself. 


Continued on fourth following page. 
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This is a woodcut reproduction from an actual photograph (not a visionary drawing of a building) of the new American 
workshop of the Gruen Watchmakers Guild, on “Time Hill” near Cincinnati, U. 8. A. 


“A WORTHY COMPANY 
OF WATCHMAKERS” 


How the Spirit of the Ancient Guild of Master 
Craftsmen is preserved in America today 


N SWITZERLAND, years 

ago, flourished companies of 

mE) Craftsmen, known as “guilds”. 
© =) Of these, the most powerful and 
J the most famous was the Guild 

of Watchmakers, whose time- 
pieces became famous through- 

out the world for their accuracy, 


beauty and durability. 


; In their charters we read that 
they were incorporated to practice the 


“mystery and art of watchmaking”. 


Watchmaking was a “mystery” 
then because only a chosen few of the 
most skilled artisans were admitted to 
the “worthy company”, as the mem- 
bers of the guild styled themselves. 
And the secrets of the craft were 
jealously guarded. The members of the 
guild were picked men, who served 
long apprenticeships. 

It was an “art” because the mem- 
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bers of the guild 
gave their livesto 
the production 
of beautiful time- 
pieces. 

With infinite 
care they fash- 
ioned by hand the 
fine old watches 
which now adorn 
the famous col- 
lections. They 
were proud of 
their work, these 
brethren of the 
ancient Swiss 
company, and 
they signed their watches asRembrandt 
might sign a painting or Michelangelo 
a statue. 

HOW GUILD SPIRIT IS PRESERVED 

BY GRUEN WATCHMAKERS 

In America today, the old guild 
traditions of careful, perfect workman- 
ship are preserved by a modern 
“worthy company”’—the makers of 
the Gruen watches. 

The Gruen horologists have done 
much to improve the mechanism of the 
modern watch, their most important 
contribution to the art of watchmak- 
ing being the “Verithin” arrangement 
of the wheel-train, which makes pos- 
sible “an accurate watch made thin.” 

The watches they make are un- 
equalledas timekeepers,and as examples 
of craftsmanship. 

In Madre-Biel, Switzerland, they 
make the Gruen movements.. In a 
picturesque, new work shop on “Time 
Hill,” near Cincinnati, beautiful cases 
are designed and made. Here the 
movements are adjusted and tested. 


14TH CENTURY GUILD WATCHMAKER AT WORK 
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Here, too, dup! 
cate parts are 
kept on han 
and the Gruen 
one Swiss watc 
whichcan readil 
be repaired in this 
country. 

The ne 
workshop of tl 
guild on “Tin 
Hill” preserv 
themedievalguild 
atmosphere in its 
design and its 
spirit. Its lines 
suggestanancient 
Swiss chalet. It is of tapestry brick,and 
half-timbered stucco, with agabled root 
ofgreentile. Itisideally situated onahi!| 
of Alpine loveliness, covered with firs, 
edelweiss and Swissshrubbery. There 
is a waterfall among the rocks. 

In the artistic, sunlit workroom, 
there is a quiet, unhurried air, th: 
makes for concentration and the pr 
duction of beautiful things. 

It is a pleasant place where me 
give time and thought to their wor! 
and where timepieces are wroug! 
with the painstaking care and vetera 
skill of the men who wore the watc! 
makers’ livery in the days of th 
ancient guilds. 

It is natural that such an instit 
tion, actuated by such spirit should 
produce a watch as superior to 
ordinary watch, as a wonderful Or 
ental rugis to a common,domestic ru 


THE STORY OF THE “WORTHY 
COMPANY OF WATCHMAKERS” 


An interesting book, illustrated | 
a famous etcher, has been written 
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about the modern “worthy company,” 
ts workshops and its products. It de- 
scribes fully all the Gruen models. It 
is a book on watches and watch- 
making that should be read by every- 
one who intends to buy a watch. We 
will be glad to send it to you, if you 
will write for it. 
WHERE GRUEN WATCHES 
MAY BE OBTAINED 

The demand for these watches is 
so great, and the production neces- 
sarily so limited, that their sale is re- 


RECTANGULAR GRUEN DIAMOND PLATINUM 
RIBBON WRISTLET NO, 325. Movement rec- 
tangular shape, finest precision, 18 jewel grade. 
Price from $450 to $525. Many other odd 
shapes in gold and platinum from $35 to $850. 


WRISTLET NO, 301. Round bas- 
cine case, 14 kt.gold bracelet. Made 
in solid gold, white, green or yel- 
low gold alloy. $28—$100. In 25 
year gold filled $18 to $25. 
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stricted to 1,200 leading jewelry stores 
in the chief cities of the country. If 
there is no Gruen representative in 
your community, write us, and we 
will be glad to arrange for you to see 
any Gruen model youare interested in. 


FIXED PRICES: VERITHINS, $27.50 to 
$200. ULTRATHINS, $165 to $250. 
DIETRICH GRUENS, $300 to $650; 
WRISTLETS $20 to $150; with dia- 
monds, $125 to $1200. Highest per- 
fection obtainable in grades marked 
“Precision.” 


WRISTLET NO, 312. Chased. 14kt. 
9 ligne. Gruen movement. Gold 
bracelet. Made in white, green or 
yellow gold alloy. Also in octagon 
shape. $65. Precision grade 18 
jewel, $115, 


TRE GRUEN VERITHIN, Plain, 
engine turned, engraved gold cases; 
also white, green or vellow gold 
alloy. Any dial. $35, $40, $55. 
$65 and up to $200. 


How the pat. Gruen wheel construc- 
tion made an accurate watch thin 


“The Most Beautiful Watch in America” 


GRUEN WATCHMAKERS GUILD, Dept. 


H. “TIME HILL” CINCINNATI, O. 


Makers of the famous Gruen Watches since 1874 
Workshops: “Time Hill,” U. S. A. and Madre-Biel, Switzerland Canadian Branch : Toronto, Ont. 
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The manner with which Edith greeted 
me was the approved one, I suppose. 
Edith wouldn’t pull a social bone to 
save her life. But it left me convinced 
that love hadn’t softened her any. I said 
as much to Mary. 

“I’m afraid not,” Mary admitted with 
a sigh. “It’s a question of money. The 
man she is engaged to has everything 
but that. You see, he’s only an in- 
structor, and I don’t imagine he gets 
more than a thousand a year.” 

“A thousand a year!” I broke in. 
“Do you mean to say that there’s a col- 
lege that doesn’t pay an instructor more 
than that?” 

Mary smiled. “Quite a few of them, 
I believe.” 

“And yet they wonder that the college 
boys take more interest in sports than 
they do in their studies,” I said. “I 
haven’t a rooky that isn’t drawing more 
than that.” 

“Tt is absurd, of course,’ declared 
Mary. “And it has embittered Edith. 
In time he will get more, but in the 
meantime they’re simply eating their 
hearts out, waiting.” 

Now, I’d have had more sympathy 
for Edith if she’d had more for me once 
upon a time. As it was, I wasn’t losing 
any sleep over her troubles, although I 
was losing a lot over my own. Let me 
tell you what happened in just one 
week in August: First, McShane broke 
his nose. The next day Compton, the 
big first baseman, twisted his ankle. 
And the third day, during a double- 
header, Jonesy was struck on the back 
of the right hand by a pitched ball. 
At first we thought his wrist was broken, 
but the doctor, looking cheerful, said 
he’d be back in the game in no time— 
a week, perhaps! 

A week! Jonesy had been having his 
arm rubbed for an hour every day and 
doing all in his power to help me out. 
I was depending upon him to work every 
third day. There were five clubs in the 
race, and the leader and the fifth were 
just five games apart. I’m no quitter, 
but I threw up my hands when we lost 
the double-header Wednesday afternoon 
and dropped into third place. 

The flat that night was as cheerful as 
a morgue after a railroad wreck. Mary 
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tried to cheer me up, but it was a hope- 
less task. I was game to fight to the end, 
but I could see my finish and I didn’t 
like the shade of it. To me it suggested 
crape. And Monday we had been in 
first place and counting our share of the 
World Series money! 

Edith, for once in her life, fitted into 
the color scheme, which was a dull black, 
like an undertaker’s coat. She sat by 
the table, a book in her lap, her mouth 
set and her eyes cold. I don’t believe 
two words we said had reached her up 
to the time I began my peroration.* You 
never could interest her in anything to 
do with baseball. 

“It’s going to cost the Club and 
players just about ninety thousand 
dollars,” I groaned. “All because that 
ball landed on Jonesy’s right wrist. If 
it had only been his left one—” 

I caught a glimpse of Edith’s face 
and stopped, surprised. She was actually 
listening. 

“Do you mean to tell me,” she asked, 
“that just because one player is injured, 
your team—or club, as you call it— 
will lose ninety thousand dollars?” 

“IT do,” I said. “At least, it finishes 
our chance of figuring in the World 
Series.” 

She stared at me, those snapping black 
eyes interested, for once. 

“Do the players get 
money?” she asked. 

“About four thousand if they are on 
the winning side in the World Series 
—three thousand or a little less if they 
lose,” I said. 

“Four thousand dollars!” she re- 
peated. ‘I see now why they play. But 
isn’t it hard on those who don’t get into 
the World Series? What do they live 
on?” 

“Their salaries,’ I said. “And I’m 
afraid Jonesy will have to wriggle along 
on what his contract calls for. It’s tough 
—he’s only getting eight thousand 
dollars a year.” 


any of the 


’ 


HE far-away look had been slipping 

back into her eyes, but I thought that 
would rouse her. 

“Eight thousand dollars!” 
claimed. 

I nodded. Then, pretending I thought 


she ex- 
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that seémed small to her, I added: “Of 
course, he has several months every year 
to himself, so he’s able to clean up three 
or four thousand dollars on the side. 
He’s got a paying garage over in New 
York State.” 

She looked at me, her eyes wide open. 
“Do you mean to say you pay a man 
eight thousand dollars for playing ball?” 
she demanded, as if she considered it a 
crime. 

“Uh-huh!” T said, glad to get some 
facts about the national pastime through 
her head at last. 

“Then all I’ve got to say,” she said 
with a catch in her voice, “is that this 
is a monstrously unfair world.” 

At that, without waiting for a reply, 
she sprang to her feet, letting the book 
slide from her lap to the floor. She 
didn’t even bother to pick it up, but 
galloped through the door, and a 
moment later we heard the door to her 
room close. 

“Will you tell me what I’ve done 
now,” I said, seeing Mary eying me re- 
proachfully. 

“Tt seems to her unfair that a baseball- 
player should get so much money, while 
a college professor should get so little,” 
explained Mary. 

“Why don’t this college chap get out 
and make a noise, so that somebody will 
know he’s alive,” I said. 

“He’s been trying to,” said Mary. 
“He’s been at work on a series of 
magazine-articles. It’s something to do 
with trajectories—”’ 

I didn’t give her a chance to finish. 
“Is his name Hicks?” I hollered. 

“Yes,” she said. “Why?” 

Then and there I learned the folly 
of concealing anything from your wife. 
No matter what it is, it works against 
you somehow. I’d never said anything 
about Hicks, because I didn’t want Mary 
to know what an awful bone I’d pulled 
in letting him get away from me. 

I sat down and told her the whole 
story. 

“Do you really think he could help 
you” she asked. 

“T don’t know, but I’m willing to take 
a chance,” I said. “If you love your 
husband, get Edith back here so I can 
talk to her.” 
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Edith came back, red-eyed, but as 
unperturbed as Marie Antoinette en 
route to the guillotine. First I tried to 
explain what I wanted, and then Mary 
took a hand. 

“It wouldn’t be dignified, and it 
wouldn’t be ethical,” was all either of 
us could pry out of her. 

“Ethical be—be ruled from the 
field!” I shouted. “I don’t know what 
the word means, anyhow. As far as 
being dignified, don’t a lot of these col- 
lege boys go out and play ball for their 
alma mater, which I understand means 
‘dear mother,’ or something like that. 
Why can’t a college professor go out 
and play for his alma wife-to-be ?” 

She explained, as patiently as though 
I were a feeble-minded child, that the 
cases weren’t analogous. I didn’t have 
a dictionary handy, so I let that one go. 

“Listen to sense,” I said. “If Pro- 
fessor Hicks can win just ten games for 
me, I’ll pay him—well, I'll pay him 
five thousand dollars. That’s at the 
rate of five hundred dollars a game.” 

Her eyes lighted up for a minute— 
a long-haired poet with dreamy eyes 
hasn’t anything on money when it comes 
to talking to a woman. But the glow 
faded, and she shook her head. “Traf- 
ford really couldn’t afford to do it,” she 
said. “‘He would lose caste, and it might 
make serious trouble with the faculty, 
even result in his expulsion.” 


HAD been standing in front of her, 

waving my hands like Spartacus ad- 
dressing the gladiators, or John Mc- 
Graw addressing the Giants after 
they’ve lost thirteen out of fifteen. But 
at that I sank back into a chair with 
a low moan. It was Mary who came 
through in the pinch. 

“Perhaps Professor Hicks might pitch 
incognito,” she suggested. 

I was on my feet again in an instant. 
“That’s the eye!” I shouted. “By 
George, we'll make a Masked Marvel 
of him, and if he don’t want to tell, 
we'll preserve his secret to his dying 
day.” 

Edith showed signs of renewed in- 
terest. “Would it be practical?” she 
asked doubtfully. “Wouldn’t they guess 
who it was?” 
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Q tanned so cokriess— 


“What shall she do? 


However badly you have treated your skin 
this summer, you can restore its loveliness and 
give it the charm you have always longed for. 


Your skin, just like the rest of 
your body, changes every day. 
As the old skin dies, zew forms. 
Your complexion depends on how 
you take care of the new skin. 
By the proper external treatment 
you can make this new skin just 
what you would love to have it. 


Summer brings to many women a brown- 
ed complexion, which, though attractive 
in summer, becomes so mortifying and 
annoying when the time comes for cool 
weather and evening gowns. This sum- 
mer coat of tan always lasts well into the 
colder months and often threatens to be- 
come permanent. 


If this is your worry, try this 
simple treatment 

Just before going to bed, cleanse the skin 
thoroughly by washing with Woodbury's 
Facial Soap and lukewarm water. Wipe 
off the surplus moisture, but leave the skin 
slightly damp. 

Now work up a heavy lather of Wood- 


bury's in your hands. Apply it to your 
face and rub it into the pores thoroughly 
with an upward and outward motion of 
the finger tips. 

Rinse very thoroughly—first in tepid 
water, then in cold. If possible, rub the 
face briskly for a few moments with a piece 
of ice. Always be sure to rinse the skin 
carefully and dry it thoroughly. 

In a week or ten days your skin should 
show a marked improvement. Geta cake 
today. A 25c cake of Woodbury’s Facial 
Soap is sufficient for a month or six weeks. 


Send for treatment booklet 


Send 4c and we will send you a booklet 
giving all of the famous Woodbury skin 
treatments and a cake of Woodbury's Fa- 
cial Soap large enough for a week of any 
of these treatments. For 10c we will send 
the treatment booklet, the week’s-size 
ake and samples of Woodbury's Facial 
Cream and Powder. Write today, Address 
The Andrew Jergens Co., 1709 Spring 
Grove Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

If you live in Canada, address ‘The 
Andrew Jergens Co., Ltd., 1709 Sherbrooke 
St., Perth, Ontario. 


For sale wherever toilet goods are sold 
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Tonight, begin this’ treatment. 
Make your skin fit for the winter. 
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At any other time, I’d have smiled. 
But I was too deadly in earnest to ap- 
preciate the humor of that. 

“Guess!” I said. “Not in a thousand 
years. Every baseball-writer in the city 
will think I’ve got some ball-player in 
there that I’ve pulled in from the bush. 
It will be like picking up five thou- 
sand dollars.” 

Edith began to weaken visibly. 
Finally she promised to put the 
matter up to the Professor. 

“No,” I said. ‘Tell me where 
he is, and I'll put it up to 
him.” 

Mary broke in with: “No, 

Larry, I think myself you’d 
better let Edith and me at- 
tend to the matter.” 

Of course, she was right. 
Trafford Hicks never had a 
chance when they both got 
at him at once. I received 
word that same night that 
he was sorry he had only 
one life to give for his 
country—or words to that 
effect. And that was how 
I came to spring the 
Masked Marvel on the 
fans. The boys in the 
press box howled. They 
told me it was old-time 
stuff and wanted to know 
if I thought I could fool 
the fans like that. In con- 
clusion they promised me 
they'd recognize my Masked 
Marvel thee moment he 
stepped into the box. I 
just grinned. 

I had Hicks on the field 
the next morning. All he 
could do was to put them 
where Anderson signaled. 
And that’s all I wanted 


For a moment, after Hicks stepped 
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I had made arrangements for him to 
have a room in the clubhouse all by him- 
self. I went there just before the game 
was called. 
“Professor,” I said, “one last word: 
when you get out there, forget all 
about the twenty thousand people 
looking on and just think of Ander- 
son and that you’ve only got to put 
the ball where he says.” 

I’d had green men blow up on 
me before, when they faced the 
mob, and I thought it as well to 

give him this final bit of advice. 

“My dear Mr. Lacey,” he said, 
cold as draught beer, “I shall 
put the balls as you say, just 
where your catcher sug- 
gests.” 

Then he bent and tied 
his shoe-lace as calm as 
though all he had to do 
that afternoon was to 
deliver a lecture on 
trajectories to one of 

his classes. 


OR a moment, after 
Hicks stepped on 
the field, there was ab- 
solute silence in the 
stands. That Vandyke 
beard, which 
low the black mask he wore, 
absolutely stunned the fans. 
They'd been looking for some- 
body they could recognize, 
but those whiskers fazed 
them. Then all of a sudden 
they got the idea the foliage 
was phony,and you ought to 
have heard them howl. 
“Take them off !” 
“Come out from behind 
the shrubbery !” 
“No fair robbing the 


1, 199 


showed be- 


~ 


him to do. Anderson knew 
as well as I did myself 
what kind of balls certain 


on the field, there was absolute si- 
lence in the stands. That Van- 
dyke beard, which showed below 
the black mask he wore, absolutely 
stunned the fans. 


Supreme Court bench! 

Anderson crouched be- 
hind the bat. We were 
playing the Elephants, 





batters couldn’t hit. I knew 
Hicks couldn’t field, but I 
felt that if he pitched as well that after- 
noon as he had in practice, there 
wouldn’t be a whole lot of fielding to do. 

In order to help preserve his secret, 


and the first man up was 
Paster. He came to the plate with a wide 
grin on his face. He thought, like every- 
body else, that I was springing a busher 
and trying to get away with it. Believe 
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me, that grin didn’t last long. He went 
out on straight strikes. He stood at the 
plate a full second, absolutely dazed, 
after that third strike had been called. 
I’m not going to give you all the de- 
tails. The papers had them all the next 
morning. The old-time publicity-stunt 
may have smelled to Venus, Mars and 
the Big Dipper, but every paper started 
the story on the first page. All Hicks 
did was to put the ball where Anderson 
told him to, and he did it as though he 
was showing Walter Johnson and the 
rest of them how it ought to be done— 
viewed from the angle of pure science. 
The Elephants couldn’t understand 
what had happened. In the second in- 
ning Snell, the Manager, put up a 
holler; and as a result the game was 
stopped long enough for the umpire to 
step forward and make a search for the 
emery-board sewed to Hicks’ knickies, 
or some such contrivance. Even then 
Snell wasn’t satisfied. But the umpire 
was, and he ordered the game to go on. 
At the bat, Hicks fell down hard. 
Once he actually connected with the 
ball, but it was accident. He stood 
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there watching the ball scream over 


second, 

“Run, you big boob!” boomed a big 
bass voice from the grand-stand. At that, 
Hicks woke up and started for third base 
—he was so rattled. But I should 
worry! We won, three to nothing. 

The next morning the boys in the 
press box made good their promise. They 
all guessed who I had in the box. Ac- 
cording to them I had six men, because 
they all guessed different. One of the 
men they named had been dead two 
years. 


H!cks pitched ten games and won 

every one of them. I'll say this: 
all the credit wasn’t due him by a lot; 
he ought to have lost at least two of 
them. But the team played like fiends 
behind him. When Jonesy hurt his wrist, 
they were the most discouraged crew you 
ever saw. But after Hicks came through 
with that first game—well, you couldn’t 
hold them back. They got a hunch he 
was lucky, and they had more pep and 
confidence than they’d had any time dur- 
ing the season. They’d begun to get it 
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through their heads they couldn’t be 
beat, because if luck broke bad one day, 
it more than made up for it during the 
next six. 

Hicks proved a mystery that neither 
the sport-writers, the fans nor the batters 
could selve. Edith went to every game. 
She never understood what it was all 
about, and at first it worried her because 
the batters could never seem to hit the 
balls: Hicks threw. She thought he must 
be pretty poor. I had to assure her each 
time we’d won, because the score-board 
meant nothing to her.. 

She was as happy as the treasurer of 
the ice-trust during a hot spell, or rather 
she would have been but for a fear she 
always had that somebody would dis- 
cover that the Masked Marvel was none 
other than the one and only Professor 
Trafford Hicks. 

“It doesn’t seem possible that some 
of those people wont discover his iden- 
tity,” she kept saying. Anyone would 
have thought I had Teddy Roosevelt in 
the box. 

I assured her no one would, and I 
believed it. But as a matter of fact, one 
of Hicks’ pupils got wise. He was de- 
cent about it—got the Masked Marvel 
to one side and told him he was onto 
his curves. Hicks tried to stall at first, 
and then threw himself on the other’s 
mercy. The boy promised to keep the 
secret, but I reckon it was too rich. 

Anyhow, it spread through the col- 
lege ; and Hicks, who had been nothing 
but a third-rate instructor, became an 
assistant professor and a popular idol. 
He’s helping the dear old college-team 
out’ this year, coaching the pitching-staff, 
and that book of his is about to be 
published. I’ll bet it wont be long be- 
fore every boy in the country will be 
demanding that his daddy buy him a 
copy. 

And—oh, yes! Hicks and Edith were 
married, which was where I received my 
reward. I was the best man; I kissed 
the bride; and I got my name in the 
society pages of all the papers. My 
mother-in-law sent out the reports, and 
yours truly leaped into the lime-light 
as “Lawrence Lacey, a wealthy Western 
ranch-owner and brother-in-law of the 
bride!” 
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_ Are you tired again this morning?” 


NRESTFUL slumber—zest for neither break- 

fast nor work—nothing but a dreary vision 
of a tired, ambitionless day —of “I don’t know 
what’s come over me.”’ 


If he but knew, too little heed has been paid to 
nature’s demands. The steady grind and shocks of 
work and worry have worn out the nerves’ reserve. 
A complete rest would be ideal, but short of that 
a scientific food-tonic is the one thing urgently 
needed—and that means Sanatogen. 


For as Sir Gilbert Parker, the statesman-novelist, writes: 
**Sanatogen is a true food-tonic, feeding the nerves, increas- 
ing the energy and giving fresh vigor to the overworked 
body and mind.” 


To this statement thousands of brain-workers unhesitat- 
ingly subscribe, some even going as far as Arnold Bennett, 
the famous writer, who exclaims, ‘‘The tonic effect of 
Sanatogen is simply wonderful!”” 


In the face of such unparalleled proof can you fail to real- 
ize that Sanatogen stands ready to give you real help ? 


* * * 


FREE SAMPLE OFFER 
On request we will send a 25-gram Sample 
Package of Sanatogen, also Richard Le Gal- 
lienne’s bocklet, ‘The Art of Living,” telling 
of Sanatogen’s kindly — Address The Bauer 
Chemical Co., 25S Irving Place, New York. 


Sold by good drug- 
Gists everywhere, in 
Ssizes, from $1 up. 





SANATOGEN 


ENDORSED BY OVER 21000 PHYSICIANS 
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BARNEY WISDOM 
was a rough, hard-handed 
man, and in his early days 
his reputation had been bad 
enough. Even then he had owned the 
farm four miles beyond the town, and 
he drove into town oftener than neces- 
sary, getting madly drunk and driving 
home at a wildly reckless pace, his wagon 
swaying from side to side of the road, 
his voice raised in song or curses, and 
his hand beating his horses unmerci- 
fully. Several times he had been thrown 
from the wagon, but luck was with him 
and he had not been killed. Wisdom had 
found a girl willing to marry him. It 
was said he beat her; certainly she aged 
early and became a gray, frightened 
creature, and his one child—Jimmy Wis- 
dom—grew up in fear of him. They 
said, in Muscatine, that it was old Bar- 
ney’s regular habit on reaching home 
from town to stagger up to Jimmy and 
plant a fist between the lad’s eyes, knock- 
ing him down, this being old Barney’s 
idea of quenching rebellion before it 
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even began to glow as a spark. The old 
man—liquor had aged him as mistreat- 
ment had aged his wife—was a giant in 
strength, as such men sometimes are— 
and when he entered the houseboat of 
Shagbark Jones, shored up on timbers 
on the Muscatine levee, the blows he 
struck the table, as he told of the theft 
of his money, almost shattered the strong 
boards of which the table-top was made. 

“He took it, my son Jimmy did,” he 
swore with an oath. “You can’t fool me 
—the old woman wouldn’t dare touch it. 
I jailed him for it, you can bet on that ; 
but the judge let him out on bail. You 
think you’re a mystery man, as I hear 
it. Le’ me-see if you are, or if you are 
just a smooth-skinned old faker. You 
look at the stars and tell me if Jimmy 
done it, and where the money is.”’ 


INTER, indicated by the black- 
gray cloud that came hastily over 

the sky and spilled a drizzling rain that 
turned to sleet toward night, had come 
upon the houseboat Euripides early and 
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very life, the very spirit of the nation. 
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derful. He was a bountiful giver of joy and humor. 

But he was much more, for, while he laughed with the 

world, his lonely spirit struggled with the sadness of 

human life, and sought to find the key. Beneath the 

laughter is a big human soul, a big philosopher. A, 

He was a gallant fighter for freedom, {for human- 

ity. The simplicity, the kindly humor, the gener- 4 

osity, the spirituality half revealed, that we like 

to think is America—all these were in Mark 

Twain. If foreign nations love him, we in 

this country give him first place in our 

hearts. The home without Mark Twain A H & 

Brothers 
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IN HIS OWN BOAT 


unexpectedly the day Shagbark Jones, 
the mystery man and medicine faker, 
reached Muscatine that year. The 
shaggy-haired, tangled-bearded old ras- 
cal heard the sleet spatter against the 
window over his head as he lay on the 
caved-in sofa in his cabin. 

“Dod whix it all!” he growled. ‘“Al- 
lie, do you hear that? Winter!” 

“It is winter, Dad,” his daughter an- 
swered from the small room partitioned 
off for her in the corner of the cabin. 
“It’s winter, sure enough !” 

It annoyed Shagbark. He had meant 
to reach the lower river, those reaches of 
the Mississippi where winter never came, 
before this, but business had been so 
good that he had lingered twice as long 
as usual at each stopping-place. Each 
year his reputation as a solver of mys- 
teries had grown, and with it the audi- 
ences that in the afternoon and evening 
attended his Grand Musical Entertain- 
ment and Anatomical Lecture had in- 
creased, with consequent increases in 
the sales of Shagbark Oil and Shagbark 
Liniment, and he could never tear him- 
self away from a port until the sales 
dwindled to almost nothing. Even the 
small hamlets had yielded good returns 
this year, so large had his reputation be- 
come; and now winter had caught him 
unexpectedly. 

It was not the first time he had spent 
a wier in the North. In many ways 
he liked it.. The laziest old rascal in 
ten States, he did not mind some months 
of enforced laziness as a rule; but of 
late—since money had been coming in 
so freely—he had come to love money 
more. Originally he had only cared to 
sell enough of the vile decoction he 
called Shagbark Oil to “keep going,” 
but now he was accumulating cash, and 
he had begun to love the money for its 
own sake. He did not love it suffi- 
ciently, perhaps, ever to wish to do even 
the slightest bit of real work, but he 
loved it. 

This season the money had poured in 
so generously that even Orlando and 
Black Pete, the little dried-up monkey- 
faced cook and the big black negro 
“crew,” talking together on the rear- 
deck when Shagbark was drowsing in 
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the cabin, had often drawled out esti- 
mates of its magnitude. 

“He must have a millium dollars, 
*Lando,” Black Pete said. ‘“Jus’ keeps 
a-rollin’ in and a-rollin’ in, that money 
does. You don’t hardly git time to cook 
food no more, you got to be boilin’ up 
Oil so steady!” 

“A million dollars? You talk like a 
Jim-u-el J. Jackass, Pete! You don’t 
know how much a million dollars is. He 
aint took in more than a hundred thou- 
sand. That’s what it is—a hundred 
thousand dollars, I reckon.” 

“Well, that’s ’most a millium, aint 
it?” demanded Black Pete. “‘A hundred 
thousand and a millium is right close 
neighbors. A hundred thousand is a lot 
of money, ’Lando.” 

“An’ you and me git four dollars a 
week apiece!’ said Orlando bitterly. 
“Him a-gittin’ a hundred thousand dol- 
lars, and you and me a-gittin’ four dol- 
lars a week! ’Taint right! Me a-cookin’ 
food an’ boilin’ up Oil and Liniment an’ 
playin’ the guitar for the Grand Musi- 
cal, and you steerin’ the boat and doin’ a 
song-an’-banjo turn twice a day, and 
gittin’ four dollars a week! He’s a regu- 
lar old Dang-u-el J. Stingy: that’s what 
he is! I got a mind to strike. If I was 
just a little more dad-blamed sure he 
was makin’ a hundred thousand dollars 
a week or so, I’d strike for a raise, hog- 
take me if I wouldn’t! Id strike for 
four dollars and fifty cents a week!” 


S a result of these conversations Or- 

lando began keeping a count of 
the bottles of Shagbark Oil he filled, 
with the result that his imagination was 
greatly inflamed. He did not arrive at 
any very definite conclusion, for he was 
no hand at arithmetic and his method of 
accounting was sketchy. It was hard to 
add: “Six dozen and a half, and eighty- 
four, and that lot I made at Meotock, 
and seventy-two, and two batches at 
Bain’s Landing, and seven dozen,” and 
so on, and arrive at any precise amount, 
when it is remembered that Orlando’s 
adding ran something like “seven and 
nine is eighteen—put down the one and 
carry the eight ;” but as Black Pete said, 
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“It’s a heap of money, jus’ the same! 
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So they struck. They banded together 
and approached Shagbark as the boat 
was leaving Meotock—Black Pete hav- 
ing worked it out into the current and 
Orlando having the potatoes frying in 
the skille-—and presented an ultima- 
tum. 

“Boss,” said Black Pete, “me an’ 
’Lando, we been figurin’ up, an’ I figger 
you made about a millium dollars this 
season, whilst ’Lando, he figgers you 
made— How much you figger it, 
*Lando?” 

“Two nines and a six and a four and 
a five in a row, startin’ at the nines,” 
said Orlando. 

“Yes, "bout that much,” said Black 
Pete. ‘An’ you don’t pay us but four 
dollars a week. We aint goin’ to stand it 
no longer!” 

“Aint, hey?” asked Shagbark wearily. 

“No, boss, we aint,” said Black Pete. 
“We aint satisfied to git four dollars, 
an’ four dollars, an’ four dollars, week 
after week, right along.” 

“Tt’s gittin’ too Man-u-el J. Monot- 
onous,” squeaked Orlando. 

“Monotonous, is it?” drawled Shag- 
bark. “Well, dod whix it! maybe it is. 
I’d ought to have thought of that, if I 
wasn’t so dod-whillixed lazy. I'll ’tend 
to that, after this. I'll sort of break that 
monotony for you. After this you’ll git 
three dollars and seventy-five cents a 
week. Now git out of here!” 

“But, boss—” cried Black Pete. 

“Git out! I’ve broke the monotony, 
aint I?” 

“But we didn’t want our pay lessened 
down,” squeaked Orlando. ‘‘We wanted 
it lessened up—increased up, I mean. 
Why, we'll be worse off than ever.” 

“You don’t know when you're well 
off, anyway, so it don’t matter,” yawned 
Shagbark, and he rolled over on the sofa 
and closed his eyes. They stood looking 
at him a minute or two and then stole 
out of the cabin. 

“Nice sort of business, you, an’ your 
strikes!” said Black Pete resentfully 
when they were outside. ‘Nice kind of 
strike you fix up! I thought a man got 
more money when he struck, an’ we aint 
goin’ to git so much. Next time I aint 
goin’ to go into no strike with nobody. 
I’m jus’ goin’ to ask for more pay!” 


S it happened, Shagbark did not 

bother to keep his word, and the 
wages of his cook and his crew remained 
at four dollars, but they reached Musca- 
tine in an unpleasant mood. They had 
visions of huge piles of greenbacks 
stored away by the mercenary Shagbark 
at their expense, and when Shagbark de- 
cided to shore up the Euripides and re- 
main at Muscatine all winter, they set 
about the work unhappily. While Shag- 
bark was aware of their feelings, he did 
not worry about them. Four. dollars was 
what he paid, and if they did not like 
it, they could quit. He would not need 
them until spring, anyway. He and 
Alice could get along well enough dur- 
ing the idle season. 

Shoring up the L£uripfides was no 
small job, although Black Pete and Or- 
lando took several weeks to it. It was 
never safe to leave a houseboat or shanty- 
boat in the river unless in some protected 
slough, and heavy timbers had to be 
found and the boat drawn up on the 
shore and raised on a temporary struc- 
ture of the crisscrossed timbers, beyond 
the danger of ‘the irresistible sweep of 
the outgoing ice in the spring season. 

During the better weather following 
the first storm, Shagbark occasionally 
gave his Grand Musical Entertainment 
and Anatomical Lecture, but the eve- 
nings were chilly and few came to the 
bleak levee, and the sales of Oil were 
small. Not until the boat was well 
shored up and a real snow had fallen 
did anything that could be counted a 
mystery suitable for Shagbark to solve 
occur, and it was then too late in the 
season to attract an outdoor crowd. The 
problem brought him by old Barney 
Wisdom, if noised about town, would 
have sufficed to crowd the levee during 
several summer nights. It was a case of 
the kind in which Shagbark would be at 
his best. When it came down to facts, 
old Barney had no proof that Jimmy 
had stolen the money, although he had 
no doubt his son had taken it. The 
money was gone; there was nothing to 
pin the theft to Jimmy or any other pers 
son; and to find the real thief and the 
money would be to solve-a real mystery. 

But it was too late in the season to 
profit by it, and Shagbark would have 
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excused himself on a plea that, like a 
bear, he was hibernating for the winter, 
had not old Barney offered him a fee of 
two hundred dollars for finding the 
stolen money. Grown mercenary, Shag- 
bark could not resist this. It would 
nearly pay his winter expenses. 

“*Taint much of a mystery—little 
thing like that!” he drawled lazily. 
“Sort of insultin’ to me, dod whix it! to 
ask me to bother with anything so easy; 
but I aint got much to do. I git sort of 
tired layin’ here. I’d roll over on this 
here sofa and yell for "Lando to fetch 
me my astrology chart, and I’d tell you 
in a minute who took the money and 
where it is, only the stars aint propicku- 
ous to-day.” 

“They aint what?” asked old Barney. 

“The conjugations of the stars and 
planets aint propickuous to-day,” said 
Shagbark. ‘They wont be propickuous 
until next Tuesday. Next Tuesday 
they’ll be as propickuous as all get out. 
You come back next Tuesday.” 


T HIS was Monday, and it was a 


tough mystery that Shagbark, with 
Alice’s assistance, could not solve in a 











dollars this season.” 








IN HIS OWN BOAT 


week and a day. When old Barney had 
departed, Shagbark raised his head and 
called. 

“Allie!” 

“Yes, Dad!” she answered from her 
room, and came out into the cabin. 

“You heard what that old skeezicks 
was sayin’, Allie? We got to find that 
money for him, and who stole it. Five 
thousand dollars, Allie, mostly in green- 
backs, in an old sock. I guess, from 
what he says, this Jimmy son of his is 
around town somewhere, probably 
boardin’ at the Scott House. You heard 
old skeezicks say where he kept the 
money when it was stole?” 

“Under a board under his bed.” 

“Yes—a sort of teeter-board. You 
had to move one leg of the bed onto it, 
and the other end of the board tilted 
up, and you could shove your arm in be- 
twixt the floor and the laths and reach 
the sock with the money in it. Most 
likely this Jimmy son or the old woman 
got it. You’d better go uptown sellin’ 
Infallible Grease Remover and find out 
what you can, and maybe go out to the 
farm and get the old woman to talkin’. 
Find out everything, Allie, and come 
back and tell me.” 

“Tt’s sort of cold out,” she ventured. 

“Nice fresh air will do you good, Al- 
lie,” he replied. She had hinted several 


“Boss,” said Black Pete, “me an’ 
"Lando, we been figurin’ up, an’ I 


figger you made about a millium 
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times that she needed winter garments, 
but the old man had put her off. She 
took up her valise of Infallible and put 
on her hat and went out. 

She was Shagbark’s eyes and feet in 
all these affairs. It was Alice, now eight- 
een and keen of mind and sight, who 
brought to the mystery man the details 
he wove into a solution of the most diffi- 
cult cases. She had hardly closed the 
door this time before she came back. 

“Pa, I ought to have a few dollars, 
anyway,” she said. “If I’m going to 
talk to the young fellow, I ought to have 
some money to hire a room at the Scott 
House and pretend I’m peddling from 
there. I can get to talking with him at 
dinner—” 

“Why, Allie,” said Shagbark com- 
plainingly, “aint you got a valise full of 
Infallible to sell? You can sell it and 
get money, can’t you?” 

She went out without another word. 
The Infallible Grease Remover was 
plain brown laundry soap cut into small 
pieces and wrapped in paper. It was 
her device for getting into conversation 
with people and not meant to sell. She 
crossed the snowy levee and hurried up 
the Avenue, down which the wind was 
blowing keenly. She crossed Second 
Street and stopped before the Scott 
House, at the corner of Third Street. 
In the doorway two men were standing 
in conversation. One was a farmer 
youth; the other might have been (and 
was) a lawyer. 

“He needn’t be afraid of his bail- 
money, if that’s what is fretting him,” 
said the youth. “I aint going to skip 
out. I aint going back on a friend that 
way.” 

“I know it, Jimmy, but he’s become 
frightened,” said the lawyer. “He’s go- 
ing to ask to be released from the bond. 
I’ll try to get another bond, but I don’t 
know! It’s hard.” 

“T’ll hate like sin to have to go to 
jail,” said the youth, “but if I have 
to-—”’ 

The lawyer said a few words of hope- 
ful import and hurried away. 

“Can I sell you a cake of Infallible 
Grease Remover?” asked Alice. “Only 
twenty-five cents. Say, is this a hotel a 
lady can board at?” 
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“Well, it aint any palace, if it comes 
to that,” said Jimmy Wisdom. “I guess 
it is all right, but I’m thinking of going 
to a boarding-house a man gave me the 
name of, if I don’t have to go to jail 
instead.” 

“What would you have to go to jail 
for?’”’ asked Alice. 


HEN Alice returned to the boat, 
her report was delivered to her 
father. 

“Dad,” she said, “I’m awfully afraid 
he did it. I had a long talk with him,— 
over half an hour,—and while he didn't 
say he took the money, he kind of talked 
like it served the old man right. He 
talked like he thought the old man owed 
it to him, working him so hard and beat- 
ing him up and never paying him a cent. 
It’s a shame. He’s a nice boy. I guess 
he took the money, Dad. I guess he had 
made up his mind he couldn’t stand the 
way the old man was treating him and 
took the money to run away with. He’s 
twenty-one.” 

“How come he didn’t get away?” 
asked Shagbark. 

“Tf he meant to run away,” said Alice, 
“he didn’t have a chance. His father 
came home from town drunk and 
knocked him down. His father had sold 
a load of hogs. Jimmy went into the 
house,—he told me so,—and his father 
put up the team, and Jimmy started for 
town on horseback while his father was 
coming into the house. His father was 
going to put the hog-money in the sock, 
I guess, and found out the money was 
gone. He hurried to the next farm, 
where there was a telephone, and tele- 
phoned to town and had Jimmy arrested 
when he got there.” 

“And the money wasn’t on him?” 

“No. I found that out. It wasn’t on 
him.” 

“To-morrow, Allie, you’d better go 
out to the farm and find out what you 
can. Maybe you can pick up a ride. It’s 
only four miles, anyway. It aint much 
of a walk.” 

Early the next morning Alice started 
for the farm. It was after she had gone 
that Orlando and Black Pete entered 
the cabin, resolution on their faces, and 
for the second time demanded more 
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wages. This time they did not make 
the mistake of asking that the monotony 
of four dollars a week be varied; they 
asked for four dollars and a half with- 
out hesitation. 

‘An’, boss,” said Black Pete, ‘‘we got 
to have it. If we don’t get it, we quit. 
There’s work in this town for everybody 
that wants it, an’ good pay—fifteen, 
seventeen dollars a week.” 

“Get out!” said Shagbark. “You an’ 
Orlando has forgot how to work. Four 
dollars is enough to pay you for loafin’ 
in a nice, warm boat. You make me 
laugh. If it wasn’t for my beard, you'd 
see I’m laughin’ fit to kill myself. Now 
go ’way. I got to go uptown and buy 
me some tobacco.” 

“You're a Jith-u-el J. Geezer; that’s 
what you are,” said Orlando bitterly. “TI 
aint goin’ to work for you another Man- 
u-el J. Minute. No sir!” 

“I’m laughing in my beard,” said 
Shagbark. “I couldn’t drive you away.” 

But he could. When he returned, they 
were gone—both of them. He did laugh 
in his beard this time, chuckling to think 
that they had departed, feeling sure that 
real work ‘would soon drive them back, 
or if they could stand real work for 
awhile, that the coming of spring would 
give them the river-fever and hurry them 
back to the boat and the lazy, floating 
life. Alice returned late and found Shag- 
bark wrestling with fried potatoes and 
ham. 

“What did you find out, Allie?” her 
father asked. ‘“’Lando an’ Pete have 
skydoodled. I aint no cook. What did 
you learn out there?” 

“The old man was away,” she an: 
swered, “but the old woman showed me 
where the money was stole from. She 
didn’t take it, Dad. You know how you 
can tell such things; she thinks Jimmy 
took it, but she didn’t say so. She’s just 
sorry he had to get money that way to 
go off and start in for himself some- 
where.” 

“Didn’t you find anything that would 
prove it on him?” 

“No,” she said wearily. “I generally 
have better luck than I had to-day. I 
was tired to-day, I guess—-tired and 
cold. I want to see Jimmy again to- 
morrow, and I want to go out the farm 
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way again. Jimmy must have hid the 
money on his way to town, if he took it. 
I ought to see something—some track 
off the road, or something—by which 
you can figger out where he hid the 
money.” 

Shagbark questioned her closely, ask- 
ing about the road and what lay on 
either side of it. Her quick eyes had 
seen and her brain had retained all there 
was to see along the road. 

“That’s where he hid it,’ Shagbark 
interrupted. ‘That bunch of woods. 
You’d ought to find his tracks in the 
woods there, in the snow. Notice every- 
thing when you go out there to-morrow, 
Allie.” 


EXT day, instead of hunting up 

Jimmy, as she had intended, Alice 
began her day of investigation by walk- 
ing into the country to explore the small 
wood-lot. Seldom did Shagbark make 
an error in his decisions, and she knew 
that it was probable that, when she 
brought back her report, he would an- 
nounce where the money had been hid- 
den, if Jimmy was indeed the thief. She 
returned tired and cold again. Shagbark 
was not in the houseboat, but Orlando 
and Black Pete were waiting on the 
fore-deck. They had come back for their 
small belongings. Alice let them in and 
hurried through the boat to the small 
kitchen, where she busied herself build- 
ing a fire. 

“Good-by, Miss Allie,” said Orlando, 
putting his head into the kitchen. 

“Good-by, Orlando. Good-by, Pete. 
You'll be back in the spring, I have no 
doubt. Dad can’t get along without 
you.” 

“We got to have five dollars a week 
now, if we come,” chuckled Black Pete, 
and the two strikers departed. 

“T’m too tired to tell you what I found 
out to-day, Dad,” Alice pleaded when 
her father returned. “And I’m going 
uptown to get a-pair of shoes. I sold 
some Infallible—I just have to have 
shoes, Dad.” 

“All right, Allie,” said her father. 

“Orlando and Black Pete were here 
and got their things,” she said. 

“All right. They’ll be back soon, I 
reckon,” he chuckled. 
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The girl went out. Shagbark ate the 
supper she had left on the stove. He 
seated himself and read the local eve- 
ning paper. Then he took off his shoes 
and threw himself on the caved-in sofa. 
Suddenly he sat up and listened. All 
was quiet. He looked at the windows, 
to see that no prying eye could see in- 
side. He locked the door. Then, to give 
himself the treat of counting once more 
the bundles of bank-notes that repre- 
sented his savings, he knelt on the floor 
and ran his hand into the inwards of 
the sofa where the largest tuft o 
curled hair protruded from : 
the springs. He drew out his 
hand, remained motionless 
a moment and then began 
probing the interior of the 
sofa madly. He turned the 
decrepit affair bottom-side 
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“What 2?” 

“T’ve got to tell you something, and 
I might as well speak right out. I made 
up my mind to tell you as soon as I 
came in, and I’d better do it. Dad, I’m 
going to be married.” 

Shagbark let fall the wad of curled 
hair he was holding, and stared at Alice 
open-mouthed. 

“Married, Allie! Married? You mar- 
ried ?”’ he faltered. 

“Yes—to Jimmy, to Jimmy Wisdom,” 
she said defiantly. “Oh, I know it’s sud- 

den-like,- but I don’t care! 
He’s my man, Dad; I knew it 
the first minute I saw him, up 
there in the Scott House door- 
way. I was so sorry for him, 
Dad. And, Dad, he likes me. 
He liked me the minute he 
saw me. We're going away. 
We’re going to be married and 
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up and searched it inch 
by inch. It was a boot- 
less search. His wealth, 
eleven thousand dollars 


go West—out to Oregon or 
somewhere. This aint no life 
for a girl, this faker life. It— 





in currency, eagerly 
hoarded, was gone! He 
had been robbed! 


HAGBARK, his laziness fled, was 

digging in the entrails of the sofa 
when Alice returned. He unlocked the 
door, and she stopped on the threshold, 
for the floor was covered with the re- 
mains of the old sofa. 

“What is it? What has happened, 
Dad?” she asked. 

“My cash! My money!” he boomed. 
“I’m robbed, Allie. It’s all gone, the 
whole eleven thousand !” 

She entered the cabin, removing her 
hat as she came. 

“Well, it’s nothing to fly up in the 
air about. You're all stirred up,” she 
said. “It’s nothing to be stirred up 
about. You can get to the bottom of one 
mystery as well as to the bottom of an- 
other, I reckon. There haven’t been so 
many people in the boat, have there? 
You'll find who did it, easy enough.” 

“But it’s my money, dod whix it!” 
Shagbark exclaimed. “I got a right to 
be stirred up. Eleven thousand of my 
money! It was that dod-whillixed ’Lando 
and Pete! I bet—” 

“Dad—” said Allie, and hesitated. 


It was a bootless search. His 
wealth was gone! 


it’s making me mean and 
ornery, Dad. So he went with 
me to buy my shoes to-night, 
and we fixed it all up.” 

“But Allie!” he cried. “You aint go- 
ing to quit me? You aint going to quit 
me to marry a thief?” 

“He aint a thief, Dad. Nobody took 
his dad’s five thousand. It’s right where 
his dad left it. It’s under the floor, only 
it’s beyond the reach of a man’s arm— 
it must have got pushed away under 
when his dad was hunting for it. It is 
in the same sock it was always in. 
Jimmy’s not a thief. Jimmy is— I’m go- 
ing to marry Jimmy.” 

Shagbark wiped his brow 
back of his dusty hand. 

“You aint going to marry nobody!” 
he shouted in a sudden rage. “You git 
into your room and git to bed! Marry! 
You marry! Git to bed!” 

“T hoped you’d be nice about it, Dad,” 
Alice said. “I’m sorry you aint going 
to be. I’m going to marry Jimmy. I’ve 
got to, now. I’ve told him I would.” 

Shagbark pointed his finger at her, 
but he could not speak, for anger. He 
shook the finger at her. Alice kept her 
eyes on her father and moved to the 
door. As she opened it, he leaped for 
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her, but she slipped outside and slammed 
the door; and before he reached it, she 
had jumped to the ground and was run- 
ning toward the lights of Front Street. 
He shouted at her and then went inside 
and closed the door again. 

His rage vanished instantly. 

“The wildcat!’ he chuckled. 
afraid of it. 


“T been 
I been lookin’ for it.” 


But Shagbark remembered his lost 

money. He set the sofa on its feet and 
seated himself on it, lighted his pipe and 
tried to think. Black Pete and Orlando 
were, he was sure, the thieves, or—Alice! 
In any event, his wonderful detective 
mind would solve the puzzle, if it was a 
puzzle, he was sure. 

In half an hour he arose and began 
walking the floor. He was making no 
progress whatever. He could not make 
his mind grasp and handle even such 
facts as he had. He looked with annoy- 
ance toward Alice’s door. 
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“Dod whix it!” he exclaimed. “What 
did she go away for?” 

The truth was being borne home to 
him. Without Alice he was no good at 
all. He had the mind, the wonderful 
mind, that could fit the pieces of a puz- 
zle together with marvelous exactness 
and rapidity, but it would not work with 
facts—only with Alice’s pictures of 
them, only with facts as they were told 
him by Alice. He could take Ler words, 
with the pictures of places and people 
they made, and build the crime as it had 
occurred ; but he could not get his brain 
to handle the same matter unless it came 
to him from Alice’s lips. 

For three days he tried it. Orlando 
and Black Pete were easy to find; they 
had not fled the town. He went to them 
and questioned them as Alice would 
have done. He observed their goings 
and comings, and he watched Alice in 
the same way; and at the end of three 


days the accumulated mass of informa- 
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tion he had gained was nothing but a 
mass. He could not shape it into a solu- 
tion. 

“Tf Allie was here to tell it to me, I'd 
make head or tail of it,” he said at 
length. And although he had meant to 
have nothing to do with her unless she 
came to him for forgiveness, on the 
fourth day he went to the Scott House 
and asked for her. She was not there. 
She was, with Jimmy, who was now her 
legal husband, at Mrs. Berlow’s board- 
ing-house on Fifth Street. Thither 
Shagbark went. 

“Well, Dad, I’m glad to see you,” 
Alice said when they were alone in the 
little parlor. 

“Ves, Allie,” he answered, “I had to 
come to you. I’ve been working on that 
case of mine, that eleven thousand dol- 
lars that was stole, and I can’t figger it 
out. I can’t keep my mind on it when I 
try to work at it. I’ve got to hear it in 
your words. Will you tell it to me, 
Allie?” 

“Of course, Dad.” 

“IT guess maybe I’ve investigated all 
that need be. I'll tell you what I found 
out, and you can tell it back to me whilst 
I sit here—like you used to in the boat, 
Allie. You don’t mind if I smoke my 
pipe here?” 

“No. Go ahead, Dad.” 

He told her all he had discovered, 
item by item, and then he sat on Mrs. 
Berlow’s sofa, his eyes closed, smoking 
his cob pipe and waiting. 

“IT got to go back a ways, Dad,” she 
began. “You remember when old Mr. 
Wisdom come to the boat?” 

Shagbark opened his eyes. He had 
not suspected old Wisdom. 

“You had me set to work on his case,” 
Allie went on. “So I met Jimmy. I 
guess I fell right in love with him, Dad, 
the first time I saw him,and him with me. 
So I felt sorry for him. I didn’t want 
him to go te jail and maybe to the peni- 
tentiary. I hoped he hadn’t taken the 
five thousand from his father. But he 
had. 

“He hid it in a tree in the patch of 
woods I told you of, Dad. I found the 
tree easy enough when I went out the 
second time. I found the sock too; it 
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was in the hollow of the tree. It was 
empty. Some one had found it first and 
got the money out of it.” 

“You never told me,” said Shagbark. 

“No. I’d made up my mind not to. 
I didn’t want Jimmy sent to the pen’. I 
didn’t think he was really guilty, so to 
say. I don’t think so now. He had been 
hard treated, and his father owed him 
that and more. He was only taking his 
rights. He’s sorry now he took that way 
to get them, but no matter! He’s my 
husband now.” 

“Go on, Allie.” 

“So I was frightened, Dad. I was 
afraid his father would keep after him 
until he had him in the penitentiary, and 
so he would have. If you hadn’t found 
a way to prove it on Jimmy, some one 
would have found a way. So when 1 
found the sock, with the money gone, I 
was scared. If the money had been there, 
Jimmy would have sent it back to his 
father somehow, but it was gone. I was 
in love with him, Dad.” 

“Just so!” 

“So I took your money, Dad.” 

“T thought maybe you had, dod whix 
it!’ said Shagbark with a grin. 

“T took it, and the next day I put five 
thousand in the sock and had Mrs. Wis- 
dom slip it into the hiding-place under 
the floor and then put Jimmy’s dad up 
to finding it there. Here’s the rest of 
your money, Dad—six thousand dollars. 
Now, what are you going to do with me? 
You can jail me if you want to; Jimmy’s 
safe.” 

Shagbark took the roll of money and 
held it in his left hand. 

“Tf I look at you as stealin’ five thou- 
sand dollars from me, Allie,” he said 
with a chuckle, “I’d ought to put you 
in jail for life. I had so! But on the 
other hand, Allie, if I look at that money 
as five thousand bottles of Shagbark 
Oil, at a cost of four cents per bottle, 
it aint but two hundred dollars, and I 
reckon I can afford to give you that for 
a wedding present.” 

“And is that how you are going to 
look at it, Dad?” she asked eagerly. 

“Yes, dod whix it!” said Shagbark 
Jones. And he laughed. He was an 
easy-going man. 
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“Ghe 
Hill Mystery 


By 


“ges ISTER, I’ve brought you a 
piece of news.” 

Annie Lane looked up from 
her deep-seated chair by the 
window. Her meager body, habitually 
inclined forward as if toward some sight 
or sound just out of her range, straight- 
ened. Her wizened old face—though 
Annie Lane was scarce fifty, she looked 
seventy—pinched together in wrinkles of 
expectancy. A piece of news was a great 
event in her life. There was very little 
of what could properly be called news in 
Putnam Center, and what there was had 
to ascend to the little cottage at the top 
of the old Academy Hill road through 
infrequent callers or through Constance 
Lane’s still more infrequent visits to the 
post office and the general stores. Annie 
Lane was a shut-in. For twenty years 
she had not taken a step from her chair. 

Constance Lane untied the parcels she 
had brought from the village, shook 
down the fire, brewed some tea and set 
out bread and jam—all in silence. Annie 
hitched her chair to the table. Her 
features worked fretfully. “What's it 
be, Constance?” she asked with an 
invalid’s querulousness. ‘“What’s it be?” 

“T don’t know’s I’d-ought to tell you,” 
deliberated Constance uneasily. “Some 
ways you'll like it, an’ some ways mebbe 
you wont. But I s’pose you’d find it out 
soon enough, anyhow.” She lowered her 
eyes from her sister’s face and fixed them 
on her teacup. ‘They’re a-goin’ to tear 
down the old Putnam Academy,” she 





said. ‘A wealthy man from Boston has 
bought the lot an’ calculates to put up a 
country house on it.” 

Though Constance spoke the words 
reluctantly, she was not prepared for 
the effect they produced on her sister. 
Annie Lane made a stifled, choking noise 
in her throat and fell back in her chair, 
rigid and glassy-eyed. Constance threw 
herself at her feet. ‘Annie,” she im- 
plored, “Annie Lane, speak tome! You 
aint gettin’ numb, be you? You aint 
havin’ a stroke?” 

Gradually she chafed the blood back 
into the invalid’s cold hands. “No,” 
said Annie faintly. “It was so sudden, 
it give me a turn.” 

Annie Lane was too weak to move her 
chair; so Constance dragged it across 
the floor and lifted her sister into her 
high four-posted bed. The _ stricken 
woman turned her face to the wall. 
“Don’t sit up, Sister,” she said. “‘I’ll be 
all right in the morning.” 

But Constance lighted a candle on the 
bureau and sat until long after mid- 
night, reproaching herself. “I s’pose I 
shouldn’t have told her,” she said. “But 
Lord of me! She’d have found it out 
soon enough anyway. I'll be glad when 
the old shell’s gone. It seems as if the 
Academy had been almost a—a curse to 
Annie.” 


ERHAPS it had. Annie Lane’s 
youth had been bound up in it and 
its associations. The date of its falling 
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into disuse had coincided very nearly 
with that of the beginning of her own 
invalidism, the tragic circumstances of 
which constituted the one unsolved 
mystery in Putnam Center’s annals. 

Thirty years ago, before inaccessibility 
and lack of endowment had sounded its 
death-knell, Putnam Academy had been 
in its heyday. So too, thirty years ago, 
had Annie Lane been in her heyday. 
She had then attended recitations in its 
classrooms, strolled at twilight through 
its shaded campus, harkened, perhaps, on 
its stately steps, now rotting with decay, 
to love’s first ardent protestations. 

For Annie Lane had been a village 
belle. She had lovers both in the 
Academy and in the town. Some said 
she flirted and some said she had broken 
hearts; but all excused her by explain- 
ing that she was an orphan and that 
schoolboys’ hearts were easily mended— 
and anyway, in the end, Annie would 
surely “settle down” and marry Jethro 
Long. 

Lovers came, and lovers went; but 
Jethro Long was constant. He was not 
an Academy boy. He was the son of the 
village carpenter, growing up in his 
father’s trade. He wasa very handsome 
young man, with jet-black hair and eyes ; 
but he was rather stupid and slow-going 
in his books and manners. And gossip 
apprehended that he must be somewhat 
slothful in spirit also, or he would never 
have sat, year in and year out, moody 
and silent on Annie Lane’s porch while 
the Academy boys made jokes at his 
expense. 

Yet he never seemed to mind until, in 
the last year of the Academy’s continu- 
ance, came Ormond Ansco. Ansco was 
not a student. He was the young pro- 
fessor of literature and French. He was 
very blond and beausome, dressed in the 
Continental mode and had the most 
wonderful manners Putnam Center had 
ever beheld. 

He looked down from his third-story 
classroom and smiled at Annie Lane in 
the cottage window across the way—and 
Annie Lane smiled back. That fall she 
did not sit on her porch with a bevy of 
beaux; she sat in her parlor with 
Ormond Ansco. That spring, if she 
drove with Jethro Long on Wednesday, 
she walked with the young French pro- 


THE HILL MYSTERY 


Each had his calling 


fessor on Sunday. 
was an arbiter of 


nights. Annie 
destinies now. 

Village heads began to shake’ and 
village tongues to wag. ‘The trustees, 
however, accepted the resignations of 
the faculty and announced that the 
Academy would not reopen in the fall. 
A general sigh of relief went up, for 
everybody was interested in Annie Lane’s 
love-affairs, and everybody secretly 
wanted to see a village boy win her. 

In the autumn Ormond Ansco re- 
turned and took up board and lodgings 
with the avowed purpose of courting 
Annie. Those were trying days for 
Jethro Long, when people looked at him 
a second time on the street, when he went 
to work with his head down and drove 
his nails hard and his thoughts harder. 
Then one evening he climbed up to the 
Lane cottage in his working-clothes and 
found the young professor there with 
Annie. He stayed a scant half-hour. 
The two men came out together. Annie 
Lane closed the door with a sob. From 
that moment nothing was ever seen or 
heard of either of them. 

Annie said they had taken the road to 
the village, and Constance dared not 


remember that they had seemed to vanish 
into the dense oaks of the Academy 


campus. When the tragic news spread, 
a farmer from Seven Mile Crossing came 
forward, who said that he had been 
awakened about midnight by a black- 
haired man in working jumpers, to whose 
urgent requests for the loan of a horse 
and buggy to bring aid to a sick child, 
he had acceded. Next day, ten miles 
farther on, the outfit was found by some 
laborers, abandoned in a field. The 
ticket-agent at Pansy Valley remembered 
selling a New York ticket on the morn- 
ing after the disappearance to a man 
with a slouch hat and an overcoat that 
answered the description of Ormond 
Ansco’s.. David Lamson, driving home 
up Academy Hill from a _ prolonged 
meeting of the district school-committee. 
had caught a glimpse of a white-robed 
figure at the second-story window of the 
Lane cottage and had fancied a moving 
shadow in the grass behind the lilac- 
bush. 

Such contradictory clues were only 
baffling to the local police. Annie Lane 
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sealed her lips, and Jethro Long’s par- 
ents shrank from the additional disgrace 
and publicity of detectives; so, from 
these scattered fragments, Putnam 
Center was compelled to piece out what 
came to be spoken of as the “Hill 
Mystery,” as best it might. 

The morning after the portentous 
meeting of the lovers Constance Lane 
had found Annie, clothed only in her 
nightrobe, in a huddled heap before her 
bedroom casement. Summoning the 
strength of necessity, Constance gathered 
her sister into her arms and carried her 
down to a deep-cushioned chair before 
the parlor fire. But the chill of the cold 
night air had seemed to numb her limbs 
beyond recovery; she had never risen 
since. 

At first people said: “She is sham- 
ming. She is ashamed to be seen about, 
after all the trouble she’s made.” But 
time constrained them to the more logical 
conclusion that she was undergoing a 
divinely appointed expiation for her 
coquetry. 


ROM that fateful day Annie Lane’s 
shattered life had been conducted 


about the parlor window of the Lane 
cottage, the window giving on the old 


Academy across the road. It was here 
she had her breakfast, where she could 
watch the birds singing in the gnarled 
oak trees; it was here she saw the noon- 
day sun bleach out the rotting timbers 
of her youthful alma mater ; it was here, 
from the recesses of her old four-posted 
bed, with the curtain raised, that she 
could peer out at night and trace the 
moon’s slant across the rusted bell, 
through the tottering tower. 

The villagers believed that it was a 
paralytic’s consideration for her sister’s 
convenience that circumscribed her to 
this one-room life; but Constance knew 
that the sight of the old Academy was 
the very breath of being to Annie Lane, 
that the spent strength of her body went 
out in redoubled strength of her spirit 
toward its affiliations with her past. 
During the long years of invalidism 
Constance had become so expert that she 
could distinguish, in the sensitive mirror 
of Annje’s shrunken face, whether her 
mental vision was occupied with the 
third-story classroom, whence Ormond 
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Ansco might look down smiling and 
debonair ; with the waving smoke-bushes, 
under which she used to sit with her girl 
friends and her. grammars; or. with the 
curve of the dusty road below, where 
perchance Jethro Long would stride into 
view. 

Annie was obsessed with the spirit of 
the place. She even seemed to wish to 
keep it all her own. In the first days of 
its desertion she had known no peace of 
mind until the selectmen had boarded 
up the lower windows and padlocked the 
doors, so that no foreign step should 
desecrate the temple ef her memories. 
When mischievous boys attempted to 
climb the lightning-rod or broke the 
upper windowpanes with stones, she had 
always coaxed Constance out to tempt 
them away with fruit from the Lane 
orchard. That was years ago. Now 
the doors were swinging from rusty 
hinges; the grass had grown rank and 
matted on the campus; and the whole 
desolate, forbidding look of the premises 
seldom tempted anyone to invade them. 
Yet, Constance suspected, so jealous was 
her sister’s preémption of the old 
Academy’s former-day charm, that a 
stranger’s step on the roadway or the 
curious glance of some passer-by at the 
abandoned pile’ was enough to make her 
irritable. 

“An’ now,” thought Constance, in pity 
and alarm, “‘they’re a-goin’ to tear it 
down, an’ whatever will Annie do?” 
For herself, she was relieved. She never 
looked across the roadway without being 
reminded of two shadowy, stealthy forms 
slipping into the dense oaks. 


N the morning, very white and pinched 

of feature, Annie Lane got up and was 
hoisted into her chair before the window. 
Even before Constance, she perceived 
the figure of a strange man who 
had parted the tall grass and under- 
growth and made his way up the rickety 
steps of the old Academy. He had tried 
the latch and was peering through the 
broken door-pane at one side into the 
lower hall, when Annie cried out shrilly: 
“Constance! Oh, Sister! Run over an’ 
tell that man not to go inside. What’s 
he a-thinkin’ of? The floors’re all 
rotted ; the doors’!l tumble on him; he’ll 
fall through the steps.” 
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Constance demurred mildly. “It isn’t 
necessary,” she said. “I take it he'll 
know if there is any danger. He’s the 
contractor from the city, come to tear 
down the building.” 

The invalid covered her face with her 
hands. ‘Oh, Sister,’ she wailed, “they 
aint a-goin’ to begin to-day, be they?” 

“IT guess they be,’’ Constance admitted 
reluctantly. “They have a notice up in 
the post office, advertising for laborers, 
an’ Sam Treadwell is hired to be there 
by noon with his team.” 

Annie Lane was all atremble. “I 
can’t stand it,” she cried out. “I can 
never stand the noise. Run over, Sister, 
an’ beg him—do—to put it off till to- 
morrow. ‘Then you can take me down to 
Fieldham to Cousin Edmund’s. I can’t 
bear it. I can’t bear it!” 

Constance hurried out, and in a few 
minutes returned with the contractor’s 
promise to defer the work of demolition. 
Annie Lane gave a sigh of relief. 
“‘Now, Constance,” she said with a 
determination that frightened her sister 
into acquiescence, “I’ve got it all planned 
out. You take the afternoon train to 
Fieldham, eat your tea with Cousin 
Edmund’s folks, an’ right after, you an’ 
him start back in his spring wagon. His 
mare’s a fast driver, and you'll get here 
by ten o’clock. Then to-morrow morn- 
in’ he can lift my trunk an’ chair into 
the wagon an’ take me. They’re always 
coaxin’ me to come down an’ spend the 
winter with ’em. You explain how it is, 
an’ I guess they’ll be glad enough to 
have me.” 

“But Annie,” her sister protested, 
“‘vou’ve scurcely been out o’ this room in 
twenty years. D’you think you'd be 
contented? D’you think you could lay 
out to—” 

“T aint never laid out to do nothin’ 
yet, that I didn’t do,” interrupted Annie 
with tight-drawn lips. 

“Very well,” assented Constance. “I'll 
get my work done up spry as I can, an’ 
on my way to the train I’ll stop in an’ 
ask Mis’ Lamson to come up an’ set with 
you.” 

“T don’t want anyone to set with me,” 
threw out Annie with an invalid’s bel- 
ligerence. 

“But Annie, we sha’n’t be back till 
almost ten. If you’d take a spell—” 








“There wont anythin’ happen. If 
there does, I can open the window an’ 
call.” Her head sank on her bosom. 
For the first and only time in her life 
she gave voice to her emotional interest 
in the premises across the way. “I'd 
rather be alone, Sister,’’ she mumbled, 
“my last night—with the old Academy.” 

Constance Lane understood. Without 
further insistence, she hastened through 
her work and put on her best alpaca 
dress. 

“Now,” said Annie, “just throw my 
nubia over my shoulders, shake down the 
stove an’ set me out some bread an’ 
butter on the table. That'll be all I'll 
need. Tell Edmund’s folks I hope 
they’re well an’ I’ll see them soon. 
Good-by.” 


NNIE LANE followed the slim, 

hurrying figure of her sister down 
the slope of the road; then she turned 
her diverted sight back to the old 
Academy. She sat for hours gazing at 
it with an unblinking tenseness in her 
hollow eyes that almost seemed to pene- 
trate the weather-beaten clapboards. 

The afternoon waned. A chili breeze 
sprang up and tossed the dead leaves in 
the bleak campus yard. The sun scurried 
down behind gray, mountainous clouds. 
Annie Lane’s straining vision distin- 
guished only the ancient landmark’s dull 
outline against the sky. A timid moon 
peered out, struggled wanly with the 
clouds, and left the night to blackness 
and the gale. The wind had risen. It 
rattled the empty panes of the old shell 
and swayed decaying shutters on their 
sobbing hinges. It tore a railing from 
the rotting turret and sped it crashing 
to the matted sedge. All was black 
without now—even to the watching 
woman’s piercing eye. 

Annie Lane looked at the clock. The 
hour stood. at eight. She pinned her 
nubia across her breast and swept a 
candle from the table into her pocket. 
Then she worked her way along the room 
to the door of the cottage and lifted the 
latch. The door blew open with a raw 
gust. She hitched her chair over the 
threshold, across the porch, to the edge; 
and then Annie Lane stood up—Annie 
Lane, who hadn’t walked in twenty 
years! 
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She took a feeble step and fell forward 
into the grass. Laboriously she raised 
herself erect. Her groping hand closed 
over the thorny stem of a rosebush. She 
clung to it, and to another, and drew 
herself toward the street, her body lean- 
ing inexorably forward, her limbs stag- 
gering painfully behind. A buffet of 
wind swept her swaying, stumbling. 
across the road into the tall grass of the 
campus. ‘Through it she advanced, en- 
twining her hands, prehensile, clawlike, 
about the weeds and undergrowth. 

Crawling, she surmounted the steps 
and compressed her gaunt body through 
the narrow door-pane into the lower hall. 
Within was the darkness of the pit. 
She found the stairs and essayed their 
ascent. They creaked and _ groaned 
under her puny weight. Cobwebs clung. 
like a damp veil, to her face, and bats 
fluttered in the nebulous night above her. 
She hauled herself up, up, up never- 
ending steps, steps as interminable, as 
monstrous, as the Pyramids’, to the top 
of the second flight. 

Here, clinging to the wall of the land- 
ing, she groped for a door that opened 
on the third-floor front. It was sagging 
on the hinges; yet its bent lock resisted 
her sickly grip. She drew off, threw her 
weight against it, and went down with 
the shivered panel. Though her head 
was dizzy from the fall, she took the 
andle from. her pocket and lighted it. 
shielding the blaze with her hand. She 
listened fearfully. No sound came to 
her ears but the wailing of the wind 
nutside. 


HE held the candle aloft. It softened 

the deep shadows of the room, which 
vas empty save for a row of dusty 
enches against the wall. The dead 
‘aves of many autumns swirled in shift- 
ng heaps across the floor. In one corner 
ung a giant, saffron-yellow map. 

She set her candle on the floor and tore 
the map down, revealing a closet door 
he handle of which yielded to her touch. 
Within, her fingers fumbled over rust- 

ig books and mildewed pamphlets and 
unk at length into brittle, crumpling” 

lds of cloth which she gathered to her 
‘reast and bore into the center of the 


room. She tore the map in shreds and 
scattered them above the  shapeless 
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bundle; then, adding all the leaves shi 
could collect in her shaky talons, sh 
touched her candle to the mound. On 
hand she thrust in her bosom. 

With spent strength she crept to the 
door, only to see her torch smolder an 
die down upon the tinder heap. I: 
despair she was summoning her powers 
for a second effort, when a vagrant edd) 
caught the wavering flame and fanne 
it into ruddy ecstasy about the pyre, dis 
closing it to view. With a shriek she 
tottered and fell to the landing of the 
flight below. A moment she lay ther 
stunned. One eye was swollen from th¢ 
contact of the fall; her limbs hung wry 
and aching; yet the life-spirit in he 
responded to the stealthy crackle of th« 
flames above. She put out her bruised 


hands, which had become tentacles. 
clinging about whatever object the\ 
could entwine. Clutching, tumbling. 


rolling, she reached the lower hall and 
plunged through the empty pane. 

The chill air revived her; the thin 
streamer of red, mantling above th¢ 
third-story window, spurred her on. Sh 
caught at roots and grass and branches 
and the friendly dark hid the terror of 
her progress across the dust-hard road 
Though her fingers, closing over th 
thorny stem of a rosebush in her yard 
drew a gasp of pain, she kissed the ros« 
for it grew beside the porch. With 
supreme effort she lifted herself into her 
chair. She wrapped her nubia abou 
her head, covering her swollen eye, shu 
her torn hands away under the folds of 
her dress, shuffled her chair into th 
deepest shadow of the porch—and 
waited. 


HE flames leaped playfully up on tl 
sill and danced along the sash. The 

loved the dry old hulk and caressed 
with the red fervor of their lickin; 
tongues. In a scant moment it wa 
crimson in the thrall of their embrace. 

All the village swarmed up the hil 
and gathered in the Lane yard and o1 
the Lane porch to watch the conflagra 
tion. Annie waited until every possil 
question had been asked of her as t 
original witness of the blaze; then s| 
answered steadily, in a monotonous voic 
as if repeating a well-learned thoug 
difficult ritual: 
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“No, I can’t say it’ll ever be proved 
by me whether it was incendiary origin 
or not. I’ve been settin’ at my parlor 
window all day an’ haven't noticed any 
person about the Academy premises since 
noon—though, for the matter o’ that, it’s 
been so dark the last couple o’ hours I 
couldn’t have seen anybody, anyway. 

“T s’pose I was more frightened than 
I should have been, if Constance had 
been here. I was dozin’ off when it 
puffed out so sudden, an’ it sort o’ give 
me a turn. Thinks I: ‘You'd better 
try an’ trundle yourself out on the porch, 
for if a spark should blow over on the 
*roof, you’d be burnt in your tracks.’ I 
was so excited I forgot I couldn’t get 
about like other folks, an’ tried to hurry 
an’ hit my head against the bed. I’m 
afeard Constance’ll be all worked up 
about its happenin’ while she was away ; 
but it aint her fault. She wanted to 
have some one in to set with me, an’ I 
wouldn't let her. 

“She’s gone to Fieldham to arrange 
with Cousin Edmund. He’s comin’ back 
with her to-night to fetch me to his house 
for the winter. Constance heard about 
them gettin’ ready to tear the old buildin’ 
down, an’ we was doubtful if my nerves’d 
be able to stand the noise. I aint been 
much over middlin’ poorly lately. 

“But I dunno’s her trip’!1 come to any- 
thin’,” she ended with a nervous laugh, 
‘seein’ it’s such nippin’ weather, an’ 
there aint no cause to worry about the 
Academy now.” 


ALF an hour later the fire was over, - 


and the citizens of Putnam Center 
descended to their beds. On the way 
dewn the hill many of them spoke to 
each other in low voices, with significant 
glances. ‘‘We’ll come back in the morn- 
ing,” they said, “and look over the ruins. 
Of course, it’s all a superstition, and 
everything that isn’t metal will be burnt 
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up, anyway ; still, folks have always said 
that some day the old Academy would 
give up the solution of the Hill 
Mystery.” 

Several women offered to remain with 
the invalid until her sister’s return, but 
Annie Lane rejected their kind offices 
summarily. “I aint a bit afraid,” she 
said. “It'll only be a half-hour, an’ I'll 
go right in to the stove an’ thaw myself 
out. I’m ’most froze.” 

She sat in grim patience until the last 
intruder had left her yard. Then she 
got herself into the house and locked the 
door. Gripping the arms of her chair, 
she hunched her way, doggedly, inch by 
inch, through the parlor, into the kitchen 
and out a long, covered passage that led 
to the well. , Every instant she expected 
to hear Constance knocking on the outer 
door. 

The passage to the well was covered, 
because Constance’s health was frail and 
the winter snows were deep. There was 
but a slight slant down to it from the 
kitchen, and once over this, nothing 
interfered with Annie’s slow, shuffling 
progress. She crowded her chair close 
against the cold parapet of the well, 
clasped her hands around the windlass 
that raised the bucket, drew herself up 
and leaned over the brink. Opening her 
waist, she took out a dark object and 
threw it into the black water below. It 
was a carpenter’s putty-knife, and its 
broad, flat blade left a stain of red-brown 
rust on her bosom. 

As she sank into her chair, she Heard 
a sharp tapping on the cottage door and 
the uneasy tones of Constance speaking 
to her Cousin Edmund. She put her 
fingers to her lips and made a trumpet 
of her hands. But there was no need. 
Her voice rang full and strong—and 
free. “Be patient a minute, Sister,” she 
called. “I’m comin’.” Then she hitched 
her chair slowly along the passage. 
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of this woman to events threatening his 
reputation with such utter destruction. 
Her story might put things in a very 
different light, or it might actually 
determine his guilt. Therefore her story 
he must have, and at once—if possible, 
this very night. 

But he must wait—wait for the com- 
ing of the superintendent. He felt safe 
to do this. Meanwhile he was deter- 
mined not to let her out of his sight; 
so, drawing up a chair, he settled down 
within view of her active figure, from 
which all rigidity had vanished in the 
interest she was rapidly developing in 
her work. If he could have seen her 
countenance more clearly, he would have 
been glad. There seemed to be a veil 
between him and it, a hazy indistinct- 
ness which he found difficult to under- 
stand; but remembering that he was 
looking through two windows and on a 
long diagonal, he accepted this slight 
drawback with equanimity and was 
about to indulge in the comfort of a 
cigar when he saw the scene he still 
held in view change, and change vividly, 
to the excitation of a fresh interest and 
a still more careful watch. 


A GIRL had approached Madame 
*“ Duclos from some place quite out 
of sight, and in passing her by, had 
slipped a note into her hand. The woman 
had taken it, but in a way that indicated 
shock. The ease which had given sup- 
pleness to her form and surety to all 
her movements was gone in an instant, 
and from the furtive way in which she 
sought to read the communication thus 
handed her, Mr. Gryce saw that his own 
powers would soon be taxed to keep him 
even with a situation changing thus from 
moment to moment under his eye. 
What did that note contain, and who 
could have taken advantage of the ar- 
rival of a late comer to get it into her 
hand? Mr. Gryce found this a very 
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formidable question, and could only 
watch to see what effect these unknown 
words would have upon their recipient 
when her opportunity came for reading 
them. 

A startling one—of that he was 
presently a witness; for no sooner had 
she taken in their import than she cast 
a hurried look about her and left her 
place without fuss or flurry, but with an 
air of quiet determination which Mr. 
Gryce felt confident covered a resolu- 
tion which nothing could balk. 

She had not only left her bench but 
seemingly was in the act of leaving the 
building. This, of course, it was for 
him to prevent, and he rose to do so. 
It might be interesting to wait and watch 
her hurrying figure pass before his eyes 
through the double row of girls work- 
ing opposite to the corner which she must 
turn in order to reach the locker-room, 
but there were reasons why he wished 
to be in that last-mentioned room be- 
fore her, and these were good enough 
to send him there immediately. If he 
could but discover her hat among the 
many he had seen hanging on pegs in 
one of the corners, how easy it would 
be for him to hold her back from reach- 
ing it till he could make her listen to 
the few words which must be said be- 
fore he could allow her to leave the 
building! 

Quick ‘of eye, if not of step, he had 
run in review the various hats hanging 
from the pegs he had spied out, before 
he had half circled the lockers. But 
hers he did not see. Could she have been 
given a locker on this her first night? 
He did not think so; and approaching 
closer, he looked again. It was there, 
but lying on the floor. Somebody had 
knocked it down—perhaps the late 
comer who had given her the letter. 

Greatly gratified by the advantage he 
now indisputably held over her, he picked 
up the hat and took his stand near the 
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door from which she must in another | 
minute emerge. 

She did not come. 

He waited and waited, and still she 
did not come. At last, driven by im- 
patience, he ventured to open the door 
he had previously hesitated to touch and 
took a quick look in. Girls, girls, 
nothing but girls! No Madame Duclos 
anywhere. 

Something must have happened to 
nterrupt her escape. Either she had 
een caught by the superintendent or 
y some one else of equal authority. 


lhis, if bad for her, was also bad for A BECOME AN EXPERT 


im, as a quiet hold-up in the manner COUNT : NT 


he had planned was certainly better than 
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old factory with its string of useles 
windows has led you astray for onc 
You weren’t looking into any one of th 
rooms over there. You were looking 
a reflection in that useless old windo 
behind which the elevator runs. Thi 
happens when the elevator running o 
that side is down. I’ve seen it often an 
laughed in my sleeve at the chance 
gave me to see how things were goin 
on and they none the wiser. Many 
girl has got her discharge— But n 
matter about that. Come here. 

“The room you think you see ov 
there—you will notice that nobody is a 
work in it now—is on this side of thi 
building, and the woman you have ii 
chase escaped by the south delivery-door 
We are loading cars to-night from thi 
side of the building, and she took 
flying advantage of it. Men give wa 
to a woman. Though there’s an ord 
against any such use of that door, yo 
can’t get one of them to hold on to ; 
woman when she once gets it into he 
head to skip the premises. But she can’ 
have gone far. This is a place of fey 
houses, and no big buildings besides th 
factory. If you take pains to head hx 
off at the station, you’ll be safe for t 
night, and in the morning you can easil 
find her. Now I must go; but first, wh: 
was her offense? A thief, eh?” 

“No. This woman whom we have k 
slip through our fingers is Madam 
Duclos, the mother of the girl shot i 
a New York museum. There is a bi 
reward out for her discovery and dete? 
tion, and—” 

The superintendent stood aghast. 

“Why didn’t you say so? Why didn’ 
you say so at once? I’d have had th 
whole troop file out before you. I’d hav 
had—” 

The detective caught at his hat. 

“T wasn’t aware that I had reache 
an age when I couldn’t tell the differen: 
between a reflection and a reality,” | 
growled, and hurried out. 

The town was a small one; and Fis 
would see that she didn’t escape fro 
the station. Besides, she had fled witl 
out her hat. Surely, with all this in h 
favor, he would soon be able to lay | 
hand upon her, if not to-night, certain 
before another day was at an end. 
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CHAPTER XXIII 


N leaving the building Mr. Gryce 

almost ran into the arms of Fish. 
In his anxiety to be within call, the 
young detective had seated himself on 
the steps outside and now stood ready 
for any emergency. 

Mr. Gryce’s spirits rose as he saw 
him there. The great door leading to 
the elevator opened not twenty feet to 
the left of him. Perhaps Fish had seen 
which way she ran. Questions followed, 
rapid and to the purpose. Fish had seen 
a woman flash by. But she seemed to 
be in company with a man. He had not 
been able to see either clearly. 

“Which way were they heading?” 
asked Mr. Gryce. 

Fish told him. 

It would look as though they were 
making for the station. Alarmed at the 
idea, he stepped down into the road 
and endeavored to pierce the darkness in 
that direction. All he could see was the 
station lights. Everything else was in 
shadow. The night hung over all, and 
had it not been for the grinding of 
machinery in their rear, the silence 
would have been just as marked. 

“Fish, is the way rough between here 
and the station—I mean, rough for me?” 

“Not very, if you keep in the road.” 

“Run ahead, then, and learn how soon 
the next train is due—any train, going 
north or going south—I don’t care 
which. If it is soon, look for a middle- 
aged woman in a striped dress, and if 
you can’t prevent her getting on, with- 
out making a fuss, follow her yourself 
and never quit her—telegraphing me at 
the first opportunity. Run.” 

Fish gave a leap and was soon swal- 
lowed up in the darkness, which was 
intense as soon as he had passed beyond 
the glare from the factory. Mr. Gryce 
followed after, moving as quickly as he 
dared. It was not far to the station plat- 
form, but in his anxiety it seemed a 
mile; nor did he breathe with ease till 
he saw a flying shadow come between 
him and the station lights and knew 
that Fish had reached the platform. 

It was just at the hour when the 
fewest trains pass, and Mr. Gryce was 
himself across the tracks and on the 
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platform before a far-off whistle warned 
him that one was approaching. Look- 
ing hastily around, he saw Fish, who 
came hurrying up at his back. 

“No one,” said he. “No such person 
around.” 

They waited. The train came in, 
stopped, took on two unimportant pas- 
sengers and rushed away north. 

“I’m afraid I shall have to ask you 
to stay here, Fish. It would be so easy 
for her to board one of these night 
trains and buy a ticket from the con- 
ductor.” 

But as he spoke he paused, and grip- 
ping Fish’s arm, turned his ear to listen. 

“A boat,” said he. “A small boat, 
and leaving shore.” 


T was so. They could hear the dip of 

the oars distinctly in the quiet which 
had followed the departure of the train. 
No other sound was in the air but that, 
and it struck cold upon one old heart. 

“Tt is she! I’m sure of it,’ muttered 
Gryce. “The man across the river has 
warned her—sent a boat for her, per- 
haps. Run down to the point and see 
if there is anyone there who saw her 

0.” 

Fish slid into the night, and Mr. 
Gryce stood listening. The quiet dip 
of the oars was growing fainter every 
instant: The boat was rapidly with- 
drawing, carrying with it all hope of 
securing offhand this much-wished-for 
witness. 

To be sure, there was nothing very 
serious in this. He had only to telephone 
across the river to have the woman de- 
tained till he could reach her himself 
in the early morning. Yet he felt un- 
accountably disturbed and anxious. For 
all his many experiences and a record 
which should have made him immune 
to the ordinary disappointments of 
life, he had never, or so it seemed to 
him, felt more thoroughly depressed or 
weary of the work which had given him 
occupation for more years than he liked 
to number, than in these few minutes of 
solitary waiting, with his face toward 
the river and the sense of some impend- 
ing doom settling slowly over his aged 
heart. 

But he was still too much the success- 
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ful detective to allow his dishearten- 
ment to be seen by his admiring sub- 
ordinate. As the latter approached, the 
old man’s countenance brightened, and 
nothing could have been more deceptive 
than the calmness he displayed when the 
fellow reported that he had just been 
talking to a man who had recognized 
the boat and the oarsman. It was the 
same boat and the same oarsman that 
had brought them over earlier in the 
day. He had made an extra trip at this 
most unusual hour, for the express pur- 
pose of taking this woman back. 

“T suppose there is no possibility of 
your drumming up anyone to row us 
over in time to catch them?” 

“None in the least. I have inquired.” 

“Then follow me into the station. I 
have a few messages to send.” 

Among these messages was a peremp- 
tory one to Sweetwater. 


MORNING, and an early crossing to 
the other side. Here a surprise 
awaited them. They found, on inquiry, 
that the man responsible for Madame’s 
flitting was not, as they had supposed, 
the hotel proprietor, but Phil himself, 
the good-natured, easily imposed upon 
ferryman, on whose sympathies she had 
worked during their first short passage 
from one shore to the other. Perhaps a 
little money had helped to deepen this 
impression; one never knows. 

But this was not all. The woman was 
gone. She had fled the town on foot 
before they were able to locate Phil, who 
had not made shore at his usual place 
but at some point up the river about 
which they knew nothing. When he 
finally showed up, it was almost dawn. 

“Where is he now?” 

“At home, or ought to be.” 

“Show me the house.” 

In ten minutes the two were face to 
face. 

The result was not altogether satis- 
factory to the detective. Though he 
used all his skill in his manipulation 
of this kind-hearted ferryman, he got 
very little from him but the plain fact 
that the woman was bound to take the 
road when she heard that the train- 
service had stopped—that he could not 
persuade her to wait or to listen for a 


moment to what he had to say of the 
danger and terrors awaiting her in the 
darkness, and the awful loneliness of 
the hills. She didn’t fear nature even 
at its worst, and she knew these hills 
better than many who had lived among 
them for years. She was bound to go, 
and she went. 

This was six hours ago. Asked to 
explain the interest he had shown in her, 
it soon became evident that he was in 
complete ignorance of her identity. He 
had simply, in their first trip over, seen 
that she was middle-aged, suffering and 
much too good and kind to be followed 
up by enemies and wicked police offi- 
cials. He saw that she was dreadfully 
in earnest, for she had not stopped to 
get her hat and would not have had so 
much as an extra stitch with her if she 
had not taken the precaution to hide a 
bag of things somewhere in the bushes 
near the factory, in anticipation of some 
such emergency. And he couldn’t resist 
her. She made him think of a sister of 
his who had had a dreadful time of it 
in the world and was now well out of 
it, thank God! 

When the ferryman heard that a 
reward of hundreds of dollars was wait- 
ing for the man who succeeded in bring- 
ing her before the police officials in New 
York, he betrayed some chagrin, but 
even this did not last. He was soon de- 
claring with heartfelt earnestness that 
he didn’t care anything about that. It 
was peace of mind he wanted, and not 
money. 

When Mr. Gryce left him, it was with 
an even slower step than usual. Peace 
of mind! How about his own peace of 
mind? Was he trailing this poor unfor- 
tunate from pillar to post, for the re- 
ward it would bring him? No. With 
his advancing years money had lost 
much of its attraction. Nor, if he knew 
himself, was he particularly affected by 
the glory awaiting its achievement. 
Duty, and duty only, drove him on—to 
elucidate his problem and merit the con- 
fidence put in him by his superiors. If 
suffering followed, that was not his 
fault; his business was to go ahead. 

It was in this frame of mind that he 
prepared himself for the automobile 
trip he saw before him. 
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HERE was no question in Mr. 

Gryce’s mind now, as to where she 
was bound or whither he should be 
obliged to go in order to find her. As 
he now saw into her mind, she had left 
New York with the intention of hiding 
herself in the remote village to which 
she had ordered her mail sent under 
the name of Elvira Brown, a woman 
whom she evidently knew ; but hearing, 
either on the car or in the hotel where 
she was detained, the plea which was 
being made for workers in the factory 
on the east side of the river, she had 
modified her plans to the extent already 
known, only to return to her original 
intention as soon as the attempt to pro- 
vide for herself in this way had failed. 

He would proceed then in her wake, 
conscious of the fresh disappointment 
which awaited her in the loss, through 
Miss Brown’s sudden death, of the 
asylum she counted upon. Could he 
have gone on foot like herself, he might 
have been tempted to do so, for a trail 
is best followed slowly and with ear and 
eye very close to the ground. But as this 
was beyond his strength, he must wait 
till an automobile could be procured, 
and possibly, till Sweetwater should ar- 
rive—for Fish was no man for this job. 
Automobiles were not plenty in this 
small town, and it might be necessary 
to send up or down the river some dis- 
tance before one could be found capable 
of carrying them over the precipitous 
road they would be obliged to take in 
order to avoid the washout which had 
driven them to this extremity. 

But all would come right in time; 
and with Sweetwater at his elbow, the 
journey. would be made and the woman 
caught, soon enough for him, no doubt, 
though he hated waiting. How he hated 
waiting, though why he might have 
found it difficult to say, since hitherto 
he had found it easy enough when the 
goal seemed sure and it was only with 
time he had to reckon! 


CHAPTER XXIV 


A WOMAN fleeing from publicity as 

one flees from death—a refined 
woman, too, whose life had hitherto 
been passed in the open! 


When Antoinette Duclos, after a 
night and morning of unprecedented 
fatigue and extraordinary fears, with 
little to upbear her in the way of food, 
stepped from the train which brought 
a few local passengers into the quiet 
village of Rexam, she hardly would 
have been recognized by her best friend, 
such marks may a few hours leave upon 
one battling with untoward fate in one 
supreme effort. 

She seemed to realize this, for as she 
saw more than one eye linger upon her, 
she drew her veil, which she had wound 
about a sort of cap she wore, over her 
features to the concealment not only of 
tnem, but of the throat which a restless 
pulse had tightened almost to the ex- 
clusion of her breath. Ready to drop, 
she yet made use of the little energy 
left her, to approach with faltering 
steps a lumbering old vehicle waiting in 
the dust and smoke for such passengers 
as might wish to be taken up Long Hill. 

There was no driver in sight, but she 
did not hesitate on that account to take 
her seat inside. There was extra busi- 
ness at the station, for this was the first 
train to come in for two days; and if 
anyone noticed her in the shadowy 
recesses of the cumbrous old coach, no- 
body approached her; nor was she in 
any way disturbed. When the driver 
did show himself, she was almost asleep, 
but she woke up quickly enough when 
his good-natured face peered in at her 
and she heard him ask where she 
wanted to go and whether she had any 
baggage. 

“IT want to go up Long Hill and be 
set down at the first crossroad,” she 
said. ‘My baggage is here.” And she 
pointed to the space at her feet. But 
that space was empty; she had no bag- 
gage. She had dropped both bag and 
umbrella at the side of the road after 
one of her long climbs under a fitful 
moon, and had not so much as thought 
of them since. 

Now she remembered and flushed as 
she met the eyes of the man looking in 
at her with his hand on his whiskers, 
smoothing them thoughtfully down but 
saying nothing, though his countenance 
and expression showed him to be one 
of the loquacious sort. If any smiles 
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remained to her from the old days, now 
was the time for one; but before she 
could twist her dry lips into any sem- 
blance of such, he had uttered a cheerful 
“All right” and turned away to clamber 
up into his seat. 

The relief was great, and she settled 
back, rejoicing in the fact that they 
would soon be moving and that she was 
likely to be the sole passenger. But she 
soon came to rue this fact, for the driver 
wanted to talk and even made many 
abortive attempts that way. But she 
could not fall in with his mood, and 
seeing this, he soon withheld all remarks 
and bent his full energies to the task 
of urging his horses up the intermi- 
nable incline. 

Houses, at which she scarcely looked, 
disappeared gradually from view, and 
groups of spreading trees and patches 
of upland took their places, deepening 
into forest as they advanced. When half- 
way up, the farther mountains, which 
had hitherto been hidden by nearer hills, 
burst into view. Behind them the sun 
was setting, and the scene was glorious. 
If she saw it at all, she gave no sign of 
pleasure or even of admiration. Her 
head, which she had held straight up 
for the first quarter of a mile, sank 
lower and lower as they clambered on; 
yet she gave no signs of drowsiness— 
only of a mortal weariness which seemed 
to attack the very springs of life. The 
pomp and pageantry of the heavens, 
burning with all the pigments of the 
rainbow, failed to appeal to a soul shut 
within dungeon bars. Rocks and 
mighty gorges darkling to the eye and 
stirring to the imagination held no story 
for her; she looked neither to the right 
nor to the left while the beauty lasted, 
much less when the last gleam had 
faded from the mountain-tops and a 
troop.of leaden clouds, coming up from 
the east, added their shadows to those 
of premature night. 


HE driver, who had been eying 

these clouds for some little time, felt 
that he ought to speak if she did not. 
Pulling up his horses as though to give 
them a breathing spell, he remarked over 
his shoulder with a strain of anxiety in 
his voice: 
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“T hope your friends live near the top 
of the hill, missus. A storm is coming 
up, and it’s getting very dark. Will you 
have to walk far?” 

“No, no,” she assured him with a 
quick glance up and around her. “A 
little way, a very little way!” Then she 
became quiet and absorbed again. 

“T’ve got to go on,” he broke in again 
as the top of the hill came in sight. 
“T’ve a passenger for the eight-fifty 
train waiting for me more than a mile 
along the road. I shall have to leave 
you after I set you down.” 

“That’s right; I expect that. I can 
take care of myself—don’t worry. Not 
but what you’re very kind,” she added 
after a moment, in her cultured voice, 
with just enough trace of accent to make 
it linger sweetly in the ear. 

“Then here we are,” he called back 
a moment later, jerking his horses to a 
standstill and jumping down into the 
road. “Goin’ east or goin’ west?” he 
asked as he took another glance at her 
frail and poorly protected figure. 

“This way,” she answered, pointing 
east. 

He stopped and stared at her. 

“Nobody lives that way,” he said, 
“that is, nobody near enough for you 
to reach shelter before the storm bursts.” 

“You are mistaken,” she said, cringing 
involuntarily as the first big clap of 
thunder rolled in endless echoes among 
the mountains. And turning about, she 
started hurriedly into the shadows of 
the narrow crossroad. 

He gave one glance back at his horses, 
the twitching of whose ears showed 
nervousness, uttered some familiar word 
and launched out after the woman. 
“Pardon me, missus,” he cried, ‘‘but is 
it Miss Brown’s you mean?” 

The widow stopped, glanced back at 
him over her shoulder, made a quick, 
protesting gesture and dashed on. 

With a shake of his head and a mut- 
tered, ‘‘Well, women do beat the devil!” 
he retraced his steps; and she pro- 
ceeded on alone. 


S the last sound of his horses’ hoof- 
beats died out on the road, a second 
clap of thunder seemed to bring heaven 
and earth together. She scarcely looked 
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up. She was approaching a little 
weather-beaten house nestled among 
trees on the edge of a deep gorge. As 
her eyes fell on it, her footsteps quick- 
ened, and lifting a hasty hand, she 
pulled off her veil. A change quite in- 
describable, but real for all that, had 
taken place in her worn and waxen fea- 
tures. Not joy, but a soft expectancy 
relieved them from their extreme ten- 
sion. If a friend awaited her, that 
friend should recognize her now. But 
alas! 

A few steps more, and she stood be- 
fore the door. It had a desolate look ; 
the whole house had a desolate look, 
possibly because every shade was drawn. 
But she did not notice this; she was too 
sure of her welcome. Raising her hand 
to the knocker, she gave two sharp raps. 
Then she waited. No answer from 
within—no sound of hurrying steps— 
only another rumble in the sky and a 
quick rustling of the trees on either side 
of her as if the wind which made the 
horizon black had sent an avant-coureur 
over the hilltops. 

“Elvira is out—gone to some church 
meeting or social gathering down in the 
village. She will be back. But I wont 
wait. I will try and get in in the old 
way. The storm may delay her in- 
definitely.” 

Leaving the door, which was raised 
only two steps above the road, she 
walked to the corner of the house and 
stooping down, felt behind a projecting 
stone for what she had certainly ex- 
pected to find there—a key to the front 
door. 

But her hand came away empty. 

Surprised, for this was not her first 
visit to this house (she had once spent 
weeks there and knew the habits of its 
mistress well), she felt again in the 
place where the key should be, and 
where she had so often found it when 
her friend was out. But all to no avail. 
It was not there, and presently she was 
in the road again, staring at the closed- 
up front. 

As she did so, these words left her 
lips: 

“And she knew I might come at any 
minute !”’ 

Tottering from fatigue, she caught at 
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the trunk of a great tree which held 
roof and wall in its embrace. 

Why did it quiver? Why did the 
ground beneath her feet seem to rock 
and all nature darken as with the falling 
of a pall? The storm was upon her. It 
had rolled up with incredible swiftness 
and was about to break over her head. 
With a shock she realized her position. 
No shelter, and the storm of the season 
upon her! What should she do? There 
was no way of getting into the house 
at the rear, for the bushes were too 
thick. Then there was the high board 
fence which even as a girl she could not 
climb. She must accept her fate, be 
drenched to the skin, perhaps smitten 
by the next thunderbolt. But Antoinette 
Duclos was no coward, so far as physical 
ills were concerned. She drew herself 
up straight against the trunk of the tree, 
thinking that this, bad as it was, was 
better than shelter, with the enemy at 
the door. She would be calm, and she 
was fast growing so when she suddenly 
became aware of a man standing very 
near and hunting her out through the 
dusk. 


HE never knew why the scream which 
rose in her throat did not pass her 

lips. Her terror was unspeakable, for 
she had heard no advance; indeed, there 
was too much noise about her for that. 
But it was the silent terror of despair, 
for she thought it was the man from 
whom she had made this great effort at 
escape. But he soon proved to her he 
was not. It was just the driver of the 
stagecoach, returned to see* what had 
become of her. He had feared to find 
her stricken down in the road, and when 
he saw her clinging alone and in a mad- 
dened way to this tree, he made no bones 
of speaking to her plainly. 

“T asked you if it was Missus Brown 
you had come to see,” he called to her 
through the din. “And you wouldn't 
answer.” 


“Why should I?” she shouted back. 


“Why do you speak like that? Has any- 
thing happened to her?” 

“Don’t you know ?” 

“No, no—she was well when I heard 
from her last, and expecting me, or so 
she wrote. 


Is she—she—” 
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“Dead, missus. We buried her last 
Tuesday. I’m sorry, but—” 

Why finish? She was lying out before 
him, straight and stark in the road. A 
bolt of lightning which at that moment 
tore its way through the heavens brought 
into startling view her face. white with 
distraction, framed in a mass of iron- 
gray locks released by her fall. 

“Good heaven!” burst from the lips 
of the, frightened man as he stooped to 
lift her. “What am I going to do now?” 

The thunder answered him; or rather 
it robbed him for the moment of all 
thought. Peal after peal rattled over 
the neighboring peaks, rocking the air 
on the uplands and filling his soul with 
dismay. But when quiet had come again, 
hope returned with it. She was not only 
standing upright but was crying in his 
ear: 

“Can I get into the house? If I could 
stay there to-night, I could go back to- 
morrow.” 

“T’ll see that you get in, if I have 
to break in a window,” he answered. 
“But you’re sure that you will not be 
afraid to stay out this terrible storm 
in a house with no neighbors within half 
a mile?” 

“I know the house. I have been here 
before, and if Elvira Brown could face 
the storms of forty years from her soli- 
tary home, I can surely face a single 
one, without losing my courage.” 


E said no more, but approaching the 

house, began to test such windows 

as he could reach. He finally broke in 

a pane and released the latch; after 
that, entrance was easy. 

Yet after he had opened the way for 
her and she had stepped into the dim 
interior, he felt loath to leave her. Duty 
called him away. The passenger await- 
ing him up the road was a man he could 
not afford to disappoint; yet he stood 
there longer than the occasion war- 
ranted, with the knob of the door in 
hand, watching her struggle with the 
lamp, which she at last succeeded in 
lighting. As her anxiously bending fig- 
ure burst into view, he uttered a quick 
“Good-by !” 

She turned, smiled and tried to thank 
him, but the words never came out. A 





nearer and fiercer bolt had shot to earth 
at that instant, striking a tree so near 
that the noise of its fall mingled with 
the crash of the heavens. When it had 
ceased, he had gone. He could not face 
the look with which she met this new 
catastrophe. 

That look never again left her. When 
she saw herself in a glass, as she pres- 
ently did, on entering one of the rooms 
lamp in hand, she was startled and mut- 
tered: 

“My own mother would pass me by if 
she saw me now. I could go anywhere 
I wished without fear or dread. Why 
did I leave New York?” And setting the 
lamp down, she covered her face and 
wept. 

The storm abated; a few minutes of 
fiercely pouring rain, and all was over. 
She was left in ghastly quiet, a quiet 
which was almost worse than the turmoil 
which had preceded it, to face her mem- 
ories and accustom herself to the thought 
that the solitary woman with whose life 
everything she looked upon was so in- 
timately connected was gone, never to 
pass through those doors again or touch 
with deft and careful fingers the in- 
finite number of little belongings with 
which the house was filled. 

For as yet nothing had been changed, 
nothing had been moved. How fitting 
this was, Antoinette knew better than 
anybody else, perhaps, for she was the 
only person whom Elvira Brown had 
ever allowed to spend any length of 
time with her, and she could remember 
—alas! how vividly, in spite of the one 
great fear forever gnawing at her heart 
—that an article, no matter how small, 
when once given place in this house, held 
that place always till broken or in some 
other way robbed of its usefulness. She 
looked at her friend’s pet chair stand- 
ing just in the one spot where she had 
seen it eight years before, and her heart 
swelled, and a tear rose in her eye. But 
there was not time for another. A sense 
of the straits in which she found herself 
placed by the death of this dependable 
friend returned upon her in full force; 
the past retired into its old place. and 

the present, with its maddening prob- 
lems, seized upon her nerve and quelled 
her once indomitable spirit. 
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HE fate which had pursued her ever 

since she had left her happy home 
in France had not spared her at this 
crisis. The storm, of so little conse 
quence to her, had roused the driver’s 
sympathy. This had not only fixed her 
image in his mind but given away her 
destination. All hope of hiding herself 
among the mountains was _ therefore 
gone. She would have to move on; but 
where? If she were but able to leave 
now, she might before morning find 
some covert from which help might 
be given her for future escape. But the 
condition of the roads forbade that, and 
her weakness—such weakness as she had 
never before known. She needed food ; 
she needed sleep. Of food she would 
find plenty, she was sure; but sleep! 
How could she sleep, with the promise 
of the morrow before her? Yet she must : 
everything depended upon her strength 
How could she win that rest which alon 
would secure it? 

Pausing in the midst of the hall, 
whither her restless thought had driven 
her, she stared in a fruitless inquiry at 
the wall confronting her. Her mind 
ike her feet, was at a standstill. She 
could neither think nor act. In fact, she 
was at the point of a nervous collapse, 
when slowly from out the void there 
rose to her view and pierced its way 
into her mind the outline of the door 
upon which she had been steadily look 
ing but without seeing it till now. Why 
did she start as it thus took on shape 
before her? There was nothing strange 
or mysterious about it. It led nowhere: 
it hid nothing, unless it was the yard 
upon which it directly opened. 

But that yard! She remembered it 
well. It was unlike any other she had 
ever seen in this country or her own 
It was small and semicircular; it was 
shut in by a high board fence except at 
the extreme end, where it was met by 
a swinging bridge topping a forty-foot 
chasm. That bridge led through 
sparsely wooded forest to a road run 
ning in a quite different direction fron 
the one by which the house was ap- 
proached in front. As she recalled her 
memories of it, she became more and 
more assured that her one and onl) 
opportunity for a successful flight lay 
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that way. Moved to joy at the thought 
she bowed her head for one wild mo- 
ment in heartfelt thankfulness and 
then quickly drew the bolts of the door 
which offered her this happy deliverance. 

She did not mean to seek escape to- 
night, but an irresistible impulse, which 
quite robbed her of her judgment, drove 
her to take a look into the yard and 
make sure for herself that the bridge 
was still there and everything as she had 
last seen it. 

But when with the help of the wind 
she had pulled open the heavy door and 
stood, throbbing under the force of the 
gale, on the shallow step outside, she 
found herself confronted by a darkness 
so hollow and so absolute that she felt 
as though she had stumbled into a pit. 
But instead of retreating, if only to 
procure a lantern, she took the one step 
down to the narrow walk which led 
through grass and flowers to the edge 
of the plateau from which the bridge 
extended. Would she be satisfied now? 
No, she must see the bridge; or if she 
could not see it, must feel it with her 
foot or touch it with her hand. Once 
sure of its presence there, she would 
return, take off her clothing and seek 
refreshment. 

But how was she to find her way in 
such absolute darkness? Alone with the 
dying tempest, now moaning in fitful 
gusts, now shrieking a last protest in 
her ear, she stood peering helplessly 
before her. Already her arms had gone 
out like those of .a blind person loosed 
upon an unknown road. She was con- 
scious of a great fear. All the solitude 
of her position had rushed upon her. 
She felt herself lost, forsaken; yet she 
had no idea of turning back. If she 

ould but find some support—something 
upon which to lay her fingers! She 
thought of the fence, and her courage 
revived. If she could but reach and 
follow that! 

There were obstacles in her way. She 
was sure of this, for she remembered 
some of them, and Elvira no more 
changed her garden than her house. But 
with care she succeeded in getting 
around these, and soon she knew by the 
lessened force of the wind that she was 
near, if not directly under, the high 
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boards the guidance of which she was 
seeking. A few bushes—another unex- 
pected obstacle, followed by a_ bad 
stumble—separated her from the contact 
for which she had reached; then by a 
final effort her fingers found the boards 
and she went eagerly on, dragging her- 
self through the wet without knowing 
it, and only stopping with a sense of 
shock, when her hand, sliding from the 
boards, fell groping about in midair 
with nothing to grasp at. She had come 
to the end of the fence and was within 
a foot of the bridge—if the bridge was 
still there. 

But her fears on this score were few, 
and she felt about with hand and foot 
till the former struck the rail at her 
side, and the latter the narrow planking 
spanning the gorge. 


HE hesitated now. Who would not? 
But the impulse which had led her 
thus far continued to urge her on. She 
stepped upon the bridge and proceeded 
to cross it, clinging to the rail with a 
feverish clutch, and feeling every board 
with her foot before venturing to trust 
her full weight upon it. She found 
them seemingly firm, and when about 
halfway across, she stopped to listen for 
the roar of the mountain stream which 
she knew to be rushing over its rocky 
bed some forty awesome feet below her. 
She heard it, but the swish of the 
trees lining the gorge was in her strain- 
ing ears and half drowned its sullen 
sound. With feelings impossible to de- 
scribe, she tossed up her arms to the 
skies, where a single brilliant star was 
looking through the mass of quickly fly- 
ing, quickly disintegrating clouds. Then 
she sought again the safety of the guid- 
ing rail, and clinging desperately to it, 
took one more step and stopped with a 
smothered shriek. The rail had snapped 
under her hand and had gone tumbling 
down into the abyss. She heard it as it 
struck, or thought she did, and for a 
moment she stood breathless and fearing 
to move, the world and all it held van- 
ishing in semi-unconsciousness from 
heart and mind. What was she but a 
trembling atom floating in an unknown 
void on the fathomless sea of eternity! 
Then, as her mind steadied, she began to 
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feel once more the boards under her feet, 
and heard the smiting together of the 
great limbs wrestling in the depths of 
the forest. She even caught such a 
homely sound as the violent slamming of 
the door she had left unlatched behind 
her; and summoning up all her courage, 
which was not small when she was re- 
leased from a first surprise, she stepped 
firmly backward till she felt the rail 
strong again under her clutch. Then she 
turned resolutely and retraced her steps 
along the bridge and so across the pla- 
teau to the house whose one light had 
acted as a beacon to her whenever the 
door blew wide enough to let the one 
inner beam be seen. 

When she was inside again, she 
lingered for a long time in the darken- 
ing hall, her slight form and whitened 
head leaning against the wall in a deso- 
lation such as few hearts know. Then 
something within the woman flared up in 
a rekindled flame, and she passed quickly 
into the room where she had left her 
lamp burning; and blowing it out, she 
threw herself down on a couch and tried 
to sleep. 

An hour later the moon shone in upon 
her pale features and wild, staring eyes 
upturned to meet it. Then it vanished, 
and she and the whole house were given 
up again to darkness. 

She had forgotten to eat, though the 
cupboards, in this well-stored house, 
were quite full. 


CHAPTER XXV 


“TS this the place?” 
“According to the instructions, 
yes—the first house after the first turn 
to the right. We took the first turn, 
and this is the first house. Romantic 
situation, eh? But a bit lonesome for 
a city chap? Shall I help you down?” 
While talking, Sweetwater, who was 
already in the road, held up his elbow 
to Mr. Gryce, who slowly descended. 
It was early morning, and the glory of 
sunshine was everywhere misleading the 
eye from the ravages of the night be- 
fore; yet neither of these two men wore 
an air in keeping with the freshness of 
renewed life and the joyous aspect of 
exultant nature. There seemed to be an 
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oppression upon them both—a_hesita- 
tion not common to either, and to all 
appearance without cause. 

To end what he probably considered 
a weakness, Sweetwater approached the 
door staring somewhat blankly from the 
flat front of the primitive old house, the 
privacy of which they were about to in- 
vade, and rapped on its weather-beaten 
panels, first gently and then with quick 
insistence. 

There was no response from within, 
no sound of movement, no token that 
he had been so much as heard. Sweet- 
water turned and consulted his com- 
panion before making another attempt. 

“It’s early. Perhaps she’s not up yet,” 
rejoined the old detective as he painfully 
advanced. The storm of the preceding 
night had got into his bones. 

“T don’t know. There’s something un- 
canny about this silence. She ought to 
be here ; but I’m afraid she isn’t.” Sweet- 
water rapped again, this time with de- 
cided vehemence. 

Suddenly in one of the uncurtained 
windows a face appeared. They saw it, 
and both drew a deep breath. The eyes 
were looking their way, eyes that were 
like ghosts’ eyes. Without sight or spec- 
ulation in them, they simply looked ; then 
the face slowly withdrew, growing 
ghastlier every minute, and the window 
stared on, but the woman was gone. Yet 
the door did not open. 

“T hate to use force,”’ objected Sweet- 
water. 

Before answering, Mr. Gryce stepped 
to one side and cast a glance around 
the corner of the house in the direction 
of the gorge opening in the rear. 

“There is something like a yard at 
the back,” ‘he announced, ‘but the fence 
which shuts it in is so high and so pro- 
tected by means of prickly underbrush 
that you would have difficulty in climb- 
ing it.” 

“Just so at this end.” called out 
Sweetwater after a short run to the left. 
“If we get in at all,” he remarked on 
coming back, “it will have to be by the 
window you see there with one pane 
knocked out.” 

“T don’t like that; I don’t like any 
of it. But we can’t stay out here any 
longer. The looks of the woman herself 
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forbid it. We sha’n’t forget that hollow 
stare.” 

“They said the woman who lived here 
was dead.” 

“Yes. It’s a bad business, Sweetwater. 
Rap once more, and then if she doesn’t 
come, open the window and climb in.” 


WEETWATER did as he was bid. 
and meeting with no more response 

than before, thrust his hand through the 
hole made by the broken pane; and find- 
ing the window had been left unlocked, 
he pushed it up and entered. In an- 
other moment he appeared at the front 
door, where Mr. Gryce joined him. 

The hall in which they stood was 
without staircase and had many of the 
appointments of a room. Doors opened 
here and there along its length, and 
in the rear they saw a closed one evi- 
dently leading into the yard. There was 
no one within sight. One would have 
said that with the death and carrying- ; 
out of the owner of this little dwelling, 
all life had departed from it. Yet these 
two men knew that life was there; and 
raising his voice, Mr. Gryce called out 
in the least alarming way possible: 

“Madame Duclos!’ He followed this 
utterance of her name with an apology 
for the intrusion and a prayer for one 
minute’s interview. 

Silence was his answer. 

Apprehensive of they knew not what, 
the two detectives started simultaneously, 
one for the door on their right. the other 
for that on the left. When they met 
again in the ill-lighted hall, Mr. Gryce 
was shaking his head, but Sweetwater 
had lifted a beckoning finger. Uncon 
sciously moderating his step. Mr. Gryce 
followed him through one room to the 
partly open door of another. 

Through the crack thus made between 
the hinges, they could get a very fair 
glimpse of what was going on inside. 

They saw a bed, and a woman kneeling 
beside this bed, her eyes upraised in 
prayer. The look which had awed them 
at the window was gone, and in its 
place was one so high and so full of 
faith that for an instant they were con 
scious of the reversal of all their ideas 

But only for an instant; for while 

they waited, hesitating to break in upon 
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her evidently sincere devotions, she 
started to her feet and with a half-insane 
look about her, disappeared from their 
view in the direction of the hall. 

Sweetwater was after her in a twin- 
kling ; but by the time he and Mr. Gryce, 
each going their separate ways, had 
themselves reached the hall, it was to 
see the end door—the one giving upon 
the plateau—closing behind her. 

“Madame!” called out Sweetwater, 
bounding quickly in her wake. 


R. GRYCE said nothing but ap- 
proached with hastened steps the 
door which Sweetwater had left open 
behind him, and took a quick survey of 
the fenced-in plateau, the bridge and the 
towering trees beyond, toward which 
she seemed to be making. 

“She cannot escape,” was his ready 
conclusion; and he shouted to Sweet- 
water to go easy. 

Sweetwater, who was in the act of 
setting foot upon the bridge down which 
she was running, slacked up at this com- 
mand and presently stopped, for she 
had herself stopped and was looking 
back from a spot about halfway across, 
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with the air of one willing, at last, to 
hear what they had to say. 

“Who are you?” she cried. “And what 
do you want of me?” 

“Are you not Madame Duclos?” 

“Yes, I am Antoinette Duclos.” 

“Then you must know why you are 
wanted by the police authorities of New 
York. Your daughter—” 

Her hand went up. 

“T’ve nothing to say—nothing. Will 
you take that for your answer and let 
me go?” 

“Alas, madame, we cannot!” spoke up 
Mr. Gryce in his calm, benevolent way. 
“Miss Duclos’ death was of a nature de- 
manding an inquest. Your testimony, 
hard as it may be for you to give it, 
is necessary for a righteous verdict. That 
is all we want—” 

“Tt is too much!” she cried. And with 
a quick glance upward, she took another 
step or two along the bridge till she 
had reached the broken rail; and be- 
fore Sweetwater in his dismay could 
more than give a horrified bound in her 
direction, she had made the fatal leap 
and was gone from their sight into the 
gorge below. 
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Madame Duclos chose to die rather than to disclose her knowledge; yet De- 
tective Gryce became even more zealous in his fight to solve ‘‘The Mystery 
of the Hasty Arrow.’’ Read of his interesting discoveries in the next 
installment—in the October Red Book Magazine, on sale September 23rd. 
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and more keenly alive to the hated smell 
of his enemy, Baree ate less but was 
more destructive. McTaggart was not 
as skillful as Pierre Eustach in keeping 
the scent of his hands from the traps 
and “houses,” and every now and then 
the smell of him was strong in Baree’s 
nose. This wrought in Baree a swift 
and definite antagonism, a steadily in- 
creasing hatred, where a few days 
before, hatred was almost forgotten. 
There is, perhaps, in the animal mind 
a process of simple computation which 
does not quite achieve the distinction of 
reason, and which is not altogether in- 
stinct, but which produces results that 





might be ascribed to either. Baree did 
not add two and two together to make 
four; he did not go back step by step 
to prove to himself that the man to 
whom this trap-line belonged was the 
cause of all his griefs and troubles; 
but he did find himself possessed of a 
deep and yearning hatred. McTaggart 
was the one creature except the wolves 
that Baree had ever hated; it was Mc- 
Taggart who had hurt him, McTaggart 
who had hurt Pierrot, McTaggart who 
had made him lose his beloved Nepeese 
—and McTaggart was here on this 
trap-line! If Baree had been wandering 
before, without object or destiny, he was 
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given a mission now. It was to keep to 
the traps—to feed himself and to vent 
his hatred and vengeance as he lived. 

The second day, in the center of a 
lake, Baree came upon the body of a 
wolf that had died of one of the poison- 
baits. For half an hour he mauled the 
dead beast until its skin was torn 
into ribbons. He did not taste the flesh. 
It was repugnant to him. It was his 
vengeance on the wolf breed. He 
stopped when he was half a dozen miles 
from Lac Bain, and turned back. At 
this particular point the line crossed a 
frozen stream beyond which was an open 
plain, and over that plain came—when 
the wind was right—the smoke and 
smell of the Post. The second night 
Baree lay with a full stomach in a 
thicket of Banksian pine; the third day 
he was traveling over the trap-line. 


ARLY on this morning Bush 

McTaggart st>rted out to gather his 
catch, and where he crossed the stream 
six miles from Lac Bain he first saw 
Baree’s tracks. He stopped to examine 
them with sudden and unusual interest, 
falling at last on his knees, whipping off 


the glove from his right hand and pick- 
ing up a single hair. 

“The black wolf!” 

He uttered the words in an odd, hard 
voice, and involuntarily his eves turned 
straight in the direction of the Gray 


Loon. After that, even more carefully 
than before, he examined one of the 
clearly impressed tracks in the snow. 
When he rose to his feet, there was in 
his face the look of one who had made 
an unpleasant discovery. 

“A black wolf!” he repeated, and he 
shrugged his shoulders. “Bah! Lerue is 
a fool. It is a dog.” And then, after a 
moment, he muttered in a voice scarcely 
louder than a whisper: “Her dog.” 

He went on, traveling in the trail of 
the dog. A new excitement possessed 
him that was more thrilling than the 
excitement of the hunt. Being human, 
it was his privilege to add two and two 
together, and out of two and two he 
made—Baree. There was little doubt 
in his mind. The thought had flashed 
on him first when Lerue had mentioned 
the black wolf. He was convinced after 
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his examination of the tracks. They 
were the tracks of a dog, and the dog 
was black. Then he came to the first 
trap that had been robbed of its bait. 

Under his breath he cursed. The bait 
was gone, and the trap was unsprung. 
The sharpened stick that had transfixed 
the bait was pulled out clean. 

All that day Bush McTaggart fol- 
lowed a trail where Baree had left 
traces of his presence. Trap after trap 
the Factor found robbed. On the lake 
he came upon the mangled wolf. From 
the first disturbing excitement of his 
discovery of Baree’s presence, his 
humor changed slowly to one of rage, 
and his rage increased as the day 
dragged out. He was not unacquainted 
with four-footed robbers of the trap- 
line, but usually a wolf or a fox or a 
dog who had grown adept in thievery 
troubled only a few traps. But in this 
case Baree was traveling straight from 
trap to trap, and his footprints in the 
snow showed that he stopped at each. 

There was, to McTaggart, almost a 
human devilishness to Baree’s work 
He evaded the poisons. Not once did 
he stretch his head or paw within the 
danger-zone of a deadfall. For appar- 
ently no reason whatever he had de- 
stroyed a splendid mink, whose glossy 
fur lay scattered in worthless bits over 
the snow. Toward the end of the day 
McTaggart came to a deadfall in which 
a lynx had died. Baree had torn the 
silvery flank of the animal until the skin 
was of less than half-value. McTaggart 
cursed aloud, and his breath came hot. 

At dusk he reached the shack Pierre 
Eustach had built midway of his line, 
and took inventory of his fur. It was 
not more than a third of a catch: the 
lynx was half ruined; a mink was torn 
completely in two. The second day he 
found still greater ruin, still more bar- 
ren traps. He was like a madman. 
When he arrived at the second cabin, 
late in the afternoon, Baree’s tracks 
were not an hour old in the snow. Three 
times during the night he heard the dog 
howling. 


HE third day McTaggart did not 
return to Lac Bain, but began a 
cautious hunt for Baree. An inch or two 
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»f fresh snow had fallen, and as if to 
‘ake even greater measure of vengeance 
from his man-enemy, Baree had left his 
footprints freely within a radius of a 
hundred yards of the cabin. It was half 
an hour before McTaggart could pick 
jut the straight trail, and he followed 
this for two hours into a thick Banksian 
swamp. Baree kept with the wind. Now 
and then he caught the scent of his pur- 
suer; a dozen times he waited until the 
other was so close. he could hear the 
snap of brush or the metallic click of 
twigs against rifle-barrel. And _ then, 
with a sudden inspiration that brought 
the curses afresh to McTaggart’s lips, 
Baree swung in a wide circle and cut 
straight back for the trap-line. When 
the Factor reached the line, along to- 
ward noon, Baree had already begun 
his work. He had killed and eaten a 
rabbit ; he had robbed three traps in the 
distance of a mile; and he was headed 
again straight over the trap-line for 
Post Lac Bain. 

It was the fifth day that Bush 
McTaggart returned to his post. He 
was in an ugly mood. Only Valence of 
the four Frenchmen was there, and it 
was Valence who heard his story and 
afterward heard him cursing Marie. 
She came into the store a little later, 
big-eyed and frightened, one of her 
cheeks flaming red where McTaggart 
had struck her. While the storekeeper 
was getting her the canned salmon 
McTaggart wanted for his dinner, 
Valence found the opportunity to whis- 
per softly in her ear. 

“M’sieur Lerue has trapped a silver 
fox,” he said with low triumph. “He 
loves you, ma chérie, and he will have a 
splendid catch by spring, and he sends 
you this message from his cabin up on 
the Little Black Bear with No Tail: 
‘Be ready to flee when the soft snows 
come!’ ” 

Marie did not look at Valence, but 
she heard, and her eyes shone so like 
stars when the young storekeeper gave 
her the salmon that he said to Valence, 
when she had gone: 

“Blue death, but she is still beautiful 
at times, Valence!” 

To which Valence nodded with an 
odd smile. 


—— ake en oe - iS are a, 


CHAPTER XXVI 


Y the middle of January the war 
between Baree and Bush McTag- 
gart had become more than an incident 
—more than a passing adventure to the 
beast, and more than an irritating hap- 
pening to the man. It was, for the time, 
the elemental raison d’étre of their lives. 
Baree hung to the trap-line. He 
haunted it like a devastating specter, 
and each time he sniffed afresh the scent 
of the Factor from Lac Bain, he was im- 
pressed still more strongly with the in- 
stinct that he was avenging himself 
upon a deadly enemy. Again and again 
he outwitted McTaggart; he continued 
to strip his traps of their bait; the 
humor grew in him more strongly to 
destroy the fur he came across; his 
greatest pleasure came to be not in eats 
ing, but in destroying. 

The fires of Baree’s hatred burned 
fiercer as the weeks passed, until at last 
he would snap and tear with his long 
fangs at the snow where McTaggart’s 
feet had passed. And all of the time, 
away back of his madness, there was a 
vision of Nepeese that continued to grow 
more and more clearly in his brain. That 
first great loneliness—the loneliness of 
the long days and longer nights of his 
waiting and seeking on the Gray Loon, 
oppressed him again as it had oppressed 
him in the early days of her loss. On 
starry or moonlit nights he sent forth 
his wailing cries for her again, and 
Bush McTaggart, listening to them in 
the middle of the night, felt strange 
shivers run up his spine. 

The man’s hatred was different than 
the beast’s, but perhaps even more 
implacable. With McTaggart it was 
not. hatred alone. There was mixed 
with it an indefinable and superstitious 
fear—a thing he laughed at, a thing he 
cursed at, but which clung to him as 
surely as the scent of his trail clung to 
Baree’s nose. Baree no longer stood for 
the animal alone: he stood for Nepeese. 
That was the thought that insisted on 
growing in McTaggart’s ugly mind. 
Never a day passed now, that he did not 
think of the Willow; never a night came 
and went without a visioning of her 
face. 
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McTaggart even fancied, on a certain 
night of storm, that he heard her voice 
out in the wailing of the wind—and 
less than a minute later he heard faintly 
a distant howl out in the forest. That 
night his heart was filled with a leaden 
dread. He shook himself. He smoked 
his pipe until the cabin was blue. He 
cursed Baree and the storm—but there 
was no longer in him the bullying 
courage of old. He had not ceased to 
hate Baree; he still hated him as he had 
never hated a man, but he had an even 
greater reason now for wanting to kill 
him. It came to him first in his sleep in 
a dream; and after that it lived 
and lived—the thought that the spirit 
of Nepeese was guiding Baree in the 
ravaging of his trap-line! 





FTER a time McTaggart ceased to 

talk at the Post about the black 
wolf that was robbing his line. The furs 
damaged by Baree’s teeth he kept out 
of sight, and to himself he kept his 
secret. He learned every trick and 
scheme of the hunters who killed foxes 
and wolves along the Barrens. He tried 
three different poisons, one so powerful 
that a single drop of it meant death; he 
tried strychnine in gelatin capsules, in 
deer-fat, caribou-fat, moose-liver and 
even in the flesh of porcupine. At last, 
in preparing his poisons, he dipped his 
hands in beaver-oil before he handled 
the venoms and flesh, so that there could 
be no human smell. Foxes, wolves and 
even the mink and ermine died of these 
baits, but Baree came always so near— 
and no nearer. In January, McTaggart 
poisoned every bait in his trap-houses. 
This produced at least one good result 
for him. From that day Baree no longer 
touched his baits, but ate only the rab- 
bits he killed in the traps. 

It was in January that McTaggart 
caught his first glimpse. of Baree. He 
had placed his rifle against a tree, and 
was a dozen feet away from it at the 
time. It was as if Baree knew, and had 
come to taunt him; for when the Factor 
suddenly looked up, Baree was standing 
out clear from the dwarf spruce not 
twenty yards away from him, his white 
fangs gleaming and his eyes burning 
like coals. For a space McTaggart 


stared as if turned into stone. It was 
Baree. He recognized the white star, 
the white-tipped ear, and his heart 
thumped like a hammer in his breast. 
Very slowly he began to creep toward 
his rifle. His hand was reaching for it 
when like a flash Baree was gone. 

This gave McTaggart his new idea. 
He blazed himself a fresh trail through 
the forests parallel with his trap-line, 
but at least five hundred yards distant 
from it., Wherever a trap or deadfall 
was set, this new trail struck sharply in, 
like the point of a V. so that he could 
approach his line unobserved. By this 
strategy he believed that in time he was 
sure of getting a shot at the dog. Again 
it was the man who was reasoning. 

And again it was the man who was 
defeated. The first day that McTaggart 
followed his new trail Baree also struck 
that trail. For a little while it puzzled 
him. Three times he cut back and forth 
between the old and the new trail. Then 
there was no doubt. The new trail was 
the fresh trail, and he followed in the 
footsteps of the Factor from Lac Bain. 
McTaggart did not know what was hap- 
pening until his return trip, when he 
saw the story told in the snow. Baree 
had visited each trap, and without ex- 
ception he had approached each time at 
the point of the inverted V. After a 
week of futile hunting, of lying in wait, 
of approaching at every point of the 
wind,—a period during which McTag- 
gart had twenty times cursed himself 
into fits of madness,—still another idea 
came to him. It was like an inspiration, 
this last of all his schemes, and so 
simple that it seemed almost incon- 
ceivable that he had not thought of it 
before. 

He hurried back to Post Lac Bain. 


HE second day afterward McTag- 

gart was on the trail at dawn. This 
time he carried a pack in which there 
were a dozen strong wolf-traps freshly 
dipped in beaver-oil, and a rabbit which 
he had snared the previous night. Now 
and then he looked anxiously at the sky. 
It was clear until late in the afternoon, 
when banks of dark clouds began rolling 
up from the east. Half an hour later a 
few flakes of snow began falling. 
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The Lazy Muscles That 
Cause Constipation 


By R. H. SINCLAIR 


It is now agreed by all of the great author- 
ities that constipation is not a disorder of 
the stomach or even of the small intestine, 
but of the large intestine or colon. 


Under normal conditions, this large colon, 
which is about five feet long and shaped 
like a horse-shoe, extracts the liquids from 
the waste matter entrusted to its care and 
promptly passes the residue on. 


But unfortunately, due to our sedentary 
lives, the colon has gradually become so 
lazy from lack of exercise, that it is unable 
to perform its functions. 


If we were able to live outdoors and to 
exercise vigorously every day, our colons 
would handle their work properly; for ex- 
ercise is the greatest and most satisfactory 
colon stimulant known. 


To most of us, sufficient daily exercise, 
however, is not possible. We have neither 
the time nor the inclination. Instead, we 
dose ourselves with laxative drugs, mineral 
waters, and other nostrums, with the result 
that, while we get temporary relief, we not 
only aggravate the condition, but find that 
repetitions of the sarne dose later fail to 
produce results. 


But relief, even when obtained, is not 
sufficient. To maintain health and efh- 
ciency, it is absolutely of paramount impor- 
tance to create and maintain, day in and 
day out freedom from intestinal poisons; 
and this is impossible with laxatives. 


There is a new way, however, to keep 
the colon sweet and clean—a way which 
has the same effect as vigorous exercise, 
yet without the inconvenience or time- 
consuming features of exercise. And the 
results are even better because the treat- 
ment is localized. 


The principle upon which this new meth- 
od is founded is the same as that used in 
massage. We all know that massage has 


the same effect as exercise—it stimulates 
the nerves and strengthens the muscles. 
Colon massage as practiced by osteopaths 
has proved wonderfully effective. 


This new method of massaging the colon 
involves the use of a device called the Kolon 
Motor—a mechanical masseur, the face of 
which is shaped to fit over the colon when 
placed against the abdomen. You merely 
put the Kolon Motor on a door or wall, lean 
up against it and turn the handle for a few 
moments. The face rotates with a scientific 
waving motion which immediately stim- 
ulates the colon and causes proper func- 
tioning. A couple of minutes in the morning 
each day is all that is required and unless 
your experience is different from the hun- 
dreds of other users you will feel like a new 
person after the very first application. 


Before the Kolon Motor was offered to 
the public a number of well-known phy- 
sicians were acquainted with its merits and 
used it in their practice. Without exception 
the results were most gratifying—in fact, 
every physician who has tested the Kolon 
Motor endorses it most highly. 


Martin’s Method, Incorporated, Dept. 
439, 105 East 30th Street, New York has 
prepared a booklet called Colon Cleanli- 
ness, which they will be pleased to send 
gratis to all readers of this magazine. In 
this booklet the Kolon Motor is clearly il- 
lustrated and its application shown. It also 
contains a scientific discussion of auto-in- 
toxication, and explains why and how the 
Kolon Motor produces such assured re- 
sults. Letters from well-known physicians 
relating their experience with the Kolon 
Motor also form a part of the book. 


There may be some who scoff at the idea 
of colon hygiene and its direct relation to 
health and efficiency, but the wiser ones 
will write for this free book and learn 
what this wonderful device is accomplish- 
ing for so many others. 
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McTaggart let one of these drop on the 
back of his mittened hand, and exam- 
ined it closely. It was soft and downy, 
and he voiced his satisfaction aloud: it 
was what he wanted. Before morning 
there would be six inches of freshly 
fallen snow covering the trails. 

He stopped at the next trap-house 
and quickly set to work. First he threw 
away the poisoned bait in the house and 
replaced it with the rabbit. Then he 
began setting his wolf-traps. Three of 
these he placed close to the door of the 
house, through which Baree would have 
to reach for the bait. The remaining 
nine he scattered at intervals of a foot 
or sixteen inches apart, so that when he 
was done a veritable cordon of traps 
guarded the house. He did not fasten 
the chains, but let them lie loose in the 
snow. If Baree got into one trap, he 
would get into others, and there would 
be no use of toggles. His work done, 
McTaggart hurried on through the 
thickening twilight of winter night to 
his shack. He was highly elated. This 
time there could be no such thing as 
failure. He had sprung every trap on 
his way from Lac Bain. In none of 
those traps would Baree find anything 
to eat until he came to the “nest” of 
twelve wolf-traps. 

Seven inches of snow fell that night, 
and the whole world seemed turned into 
a wonderful white robe. Like billows of 
feathers the snow hung to the trees and 
shrubs; it gave tall white caps to the 
rocks, and underfoot it was so light that 
a cartridge dropped from the hand sank 
to the bottom of it. 


AREE was on the trap-line early. 
He was more cautious this morning, 
for there was no longer the scent or 
snowshoe-track of McTaggart to guide 
him. He struck the first trap about half- 
way between Lac Bain and the shack 
in which the Factor was waiting. It 
was sprung, and there was no bait. Trap 
after trap he visited, and all of them he 
found sprung, and all without bait. He 
sniffed the air suspiciously, striving 
vainly to catch the tang of smoke, a 
whiff of the man-smell. 
Along toward noon Baree came to the 
“nest’—the twelve treacherous traps 
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waiting for him with gaping jaws half 
a foot under the blanket of snow. For 
a full minute he stood well outside the 
danger-line, sniffing the air and listen- 
ing. He saw the rabbit, and his jaws 
closed with a hungry click. He moved 
a step nearer. Still he was suspicious ; 
for some strange and inexplicable rea- 
son he sensed danger. Anxiously he 
sought for it with his nose, his eyes and 
his ears. And all about him there was 
a great silence and a great peace. His 
jaws clicked again. He whined softly. 
What was it stirring him? Where was 
the danger he could neither see nor 
smell? Slowly he circled about the trap- 
house ; three times he circled around it, 
each circle drawing him a little nearer 
—until at last his feet almost touched 
the outer cordon of traps. Another 
minute he stood still; his ears flattened ; 
in spite of the rich aroma of the rabbit 
in his nostrils, something was drawing 
him away. In another moment he would 
have gone, but there came suddenly— 
and from directly behind the trap-house 
—a fierce little ratlike squeak, and the 
next instant Baree saw an ermine whiter 
than the snow tearing hungrily at the 
flesh of the rabbit. He forgot his 
strange premonition of danger. He 
growled fiercely, but his plucky little 
rival did not budge from his feast. 

And then he sprang straight into the 
“nest” that Bush McTaggart had made 
for him. 


CHAPTER XXVII 


HE next morning Bush McTaggart 

heard the clanking of a chain when 
he was still a good quarter of a mile 
from the “nest.” Was it a lynx? Was 
it a fisher-cat? Was it a wolf or a fox? 
Or was it Baree? He half ran the rest 
of the distance, and at last he came to 
where he could see, and his heart leaped 
into his throat when he saw that he had 
caught his enemy. He _ approached, 
holding his rifle ready to fire if by any 
chance the dog should free himself. 

Baree lay on his side, panting from 
exhaustion and quivering with pain. A 
hoarse cry of exultation burst from Mc- 
Taggart’s lips as he drew nearer and 
looked at the snow. It was packed hard 
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for many feet about the trap-house, 
where Baree had struggled, and it was 
red with blood. The blood had come 
mostly from Baree’s jaws. They were 
dripping now as he glared at his enemy. 
The steel jaws hidden under the snow 
had done their merciless work well. One 
of his forefeet was caught well up 
toward the first joint; both hind-feet 
were caught; a fourth trap had closed 
on his flank, and in tearing the jaws 
loose he had pulled off a patch of skin 
half as big as McTaggart’s hand. 

The snow told the story of Baree’s 
desperate fight all through the night; 
his bleeding jaws showed how vainly he 
had tried to break the imprisoning steel 
with his teeth. He was panting. His 
eyes were bloodshot. But even now, 
after all his hours of agony, neither his 
spirit nor his courage was broken. 
When he saw McTaggart, he made a 
lunge to his feet, almost instantly 
crumpling down into the snow again. 
But his forefeet were braced. His head 
and chest remained up, and the snarl 
that came from his throat was tigerish 
in its ferocity. Here at last—not more 
than a dozen feet from him—was the 
one thing in all the world that he hated 
more than he hated the wolf-breed. And 
again he was helpless, as he had been 
helpless that other time in the rabbit- 
snare. 

The fierceness of his snarl did not dis- 
turb Bush McTaggart now. He saw 
how utterly the other was at his mercy. 
and with an exultant laugh he leaned 
his rifle against a tree, pulled off his 
mittens and began loading his pipe. 
This was the triumph he had looked 
forward to, the torture he had waited 
for. In his soul there was a hatred as 
deadly as Baree’s, the hatred that a man 
might have for a man. He had expected 
to send a bullet through the dog. But 
this was better—to watch him dying by 
inches, to taunt him as he would have 
taunted a human, to walk about him so 
that he could hear the clank of the traps 
and see the fresh blood drip as Baree 
twisted his tortured legs and body to 
keep facing him. It was a splendid ven- 
geance. He was so engrossed in it that 
he did not hear the approach of snow- 
shoes behind him. It was a voice—a 
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man’s voice—that turned him around 


suddenly. 


ASTRANGER, this man was, and 

he was younger than McTaggart by 
ten years. At least, he looked no more 
than thirty-five or -six, even with the 
short growth of blond beard he wore. 
He was of that sort that the average 
man would like at a glance—boyish and 
yet a man, with clear eyes that looked 
out frankly from under the rim of his 
fur cap, a form lithe as an Indian’s and 
a face that did not bear the hard lines 
of the wilderness. Yet McTaggart knew 
before he had spoken that this man was 
of the wilderness, that he was heart and 
soul a part of it. His cap was of fisher- 
skin. He wore a wind-proof coat of 
softly tanned caribou-skin, belted at the 
waist with a long sash, and fringed. 
The inside of the ccat was furred. His 
trousers were of the heavy Hudson’s Bay 
sort, and he wore moccasins. He was 
traveling on the long, slender bush- 
country snowshoe; his pack, strapped 
over the shoulders, was small and com- 
pact; he was carrying his rifle in a cloth 
jacket. And from cap to snowshoes he 
was travel-worn. 

McTaggart, at a guess, would have 
said that the stranger had traveled a 
thousand miles in the last few weeks. 
It was not this thought that sent the 
strange and chilling thrill up his back, 
but the sudden fear that in some strange 
way a whisper of the truth might have 
found its way down into the South— 
the truth of what had happened on the 
Gray Loon,—and that this travel-worn 
stranger wore under his caribou-skin 
coat the badge of the Royal Northwest 
Mounted Police. For that instant it was 
almost a terror that possessed him, and 
he stood mute. 

The stranger had uttered only an 
amazed exclamation before. Now he 
said, with his eves on Baree: 

“God save us, but you’ve got the poor 
devil in a right proper mess, haven't 
you?” 


HERE was something in the voice 
that reassured McTaggart. It was 
not a suspicious voice, and he saw that 
the stranger was more interested in the 
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captured animal than in himself. He 
drew a deep breath. 

“A trap-robber,” he said. 

The stranger squatted himself before 
Baree, with his mittened hands resting 
on his knees, and his white teeth gleam- 
ing in a half-smile. 

“You poor devil!” he said. “A dog! 
And so you're a trap-robber, eh? An 
outlaw? And—the Police have got you! 
And—God save us once more—they 
haven’t played you a very square game!” 

He rose and faced McTaggart. 

“T had to set a lot of traps like that,” 
the Factor apologized, his face redden- 
ing slightly under the steady gaze of 


the stranger’s blue eyes. Suddenly his 
animus rose. “And he’s going to die 


there, inch by inch. I’m going to let 
him starve, and rot in the traps, to pay 
for all he’s done.” He picked up his 
gun and added, with his eyes on the 
stranger and his finger ready at the trig- 
ger: “I’m Bush McTaggart, the Factor 
at Lac Bain. Are you bound that way, 
m’sieur ?” 


“A few miles. I’m bound up- 
country—beyond the Barrens.” 

McTaggart felt again the strange 
thrill. 

“Government?” he asked. 

The stranger nodded. 

“The — Police, perhaps,” persisted 


McTaggart. 

“Why, yes—of course—the Police,” 
said the stranger, looking straight into 
the Factor’s eyes. “And now, m’sieur, 
as a very great courtesy to the law, I’m 
going to ask you to send a bullet through 
that beast’s head before we go on. Will 
you? Or shall I?” 

“It’s a law of the line,” said McTag- 
gart, “to let a trap-robber rot in the 
traps. And that beast was a devil. 
Listen—”’ 


’ 


WIFTLY, and yet leaving out none 

of the fine detail, McTaggart told 
of the weeks and months of strife be- 
tween himself and Baree, of the mad- 
dening futility of all his tricks and 
schemes, and the still more maddening 
cleverness of the beast he had at last 
succeeded in trapping. 

“He was a devil—that clever!” he 


The final installment of this fine novel will be in the October issue, on sale September 23rd. 
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cried fiercely when he had finished. ““And 
now, would you shoot him, or let him 
lie there and die by inches, as the devil 
should ?” 

The stranger was looking at Baree. 
His face was turned away from McTag- 
gart. He said: 

“IT guess you’re right. Let the devil 
rot. If you’re heading for Lac Bain, 
m’sieur, I’ll travel a short distance with 
you now. It will take a couple of miles 
to straighten out the line of my com- 
pass.” 

He picked up his gun. McTaggart 
led the way. After half an hour the 
stranger stopped and pointed north. 

“Straight up there—a good five hun- 
dred miles,” he said, speaking as lightly 
as though he would reach home that 
night. ‘“I’ll leave you here.” 

He made no offer to shake hands. 
in going, he said: 

“You might report that John Madi- 
son has passed this way.” 

After that he traveled straight north- 
ward for half a mile through the deep 
forest. Then he swung westward for 
two miles, turned at a sharp angle to the 
south, and an hour after he had left 
McTaggart, he was once more squatted 
on his heels almost within arm’s reach 
of Baree. 

And he was saying, as though speak- 
ing to a human companion: 

“So that’s what you’ve been, old boy. 
A trap-robber, eh? An outlaw? And 
you beat him at the game for two 
months! And for that, because you're 
a better beast than he is, he wants to 
let you die here as slow as you can. An 
outlaw !” 

His voice broke into a pleasant laugh, 
the sort of laugh that warms one, even 
a beast. “That’s funny. We ought to 
shake hands, boy—by George, we had! 
You’re a wild one, he says. Well, so am 
I. Told him my name was John Madi- 
son. It aint. I’m Jim Carvel. And oh, 
Lord !—all I said was ‘Police.’ And that 
was right. It aint a lie. I’m wanted by 
the whole corporation—by every danged 
policeman between Hudson’s Bay and 
the Mackenzie River. Shake, old man. 
We're in the same boat, an’ I’m glad 


") 


to meet you! 


But 
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When you sent me up for four 
years, you called me a rattle- 
snake. Maybe I am one—any- 
how, you hear me rattling now. 

, One year after I got tothe pen, ,§ 
my daughter died of—well, they | 
“ said it was poverty and the dis- 
grace together. You’vegot adaughter,Judge, | 
and I’m going to make you knowhowitfeels / 
to lose one. I’m free now, and I guess I’ve 
turned to rattlesnake all right. Look out 
when I strike. Yours respectfully, Res 
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_A noisy closet may be a 
_ source of untold embarrass- 
_ ment; all the greater because 
_ borne in silence. 


‘THE TRENTON POTTERIES CO. 


SILENT CLOSET 
operates so quietly that it cannot 
be heard outside the bathroom. 
Built on the most sanitary princi- 
ples—of china, vitrified, and glazed, 
so that soil will not cling to its sur- 
face. A damp cloth removes any 
trace of dirt. 


The same is true of our bathtubs, lavator- 
ies and other plumbing goods. Your entire 
plumbing should be of all-clay materials. 
You will find them ultimately economical, 
and the cost of installation and fittings is 
the same as on the cheapest. The “Star 
and Circle” trade-mark is your insurance 


of the best. 


Write for Booklet P. 12 : “Bathrooms of Character” 
It shows the better way of bathroom arrangement 
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TRENTON POTTERIES CO. 


TRENTON, NEW JERSEY, U.S.A. 
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John Philip 
SOUSA 


March King and 
President of The 
American Trap 
Shooters’ Associa- 
tion, with an 


ITHACA 
GUN 


Mr. Sousa knows 
the lightning lock of 
an Ithaca improves 
his shooting ; it will 
improve yours. 















Catalogue FREE — double 
guns, $24.00 up; single 
trap guns, $85.00 up. 


Address Box 84 


ITHACA GUN CO. 
ITHACA, N. Y. 























Become a Game Farmer 


Write for these two books 
which tell all about this 
interesting and profitable 
work. ‘Game Farming 
for Profit and Pleasure’’ is 
sent free on request. It treats 
of the subject as a whole; describes 
the many game birds, tells of their 
food and habits, etc. “‘American 
Pheasant Breeding and Shooting’’ is 
sent on receipt of 10c in stamps. It 
is a complete manual on the 
subject. 
HERCULES POWDER CO, 


1027 Market Street 
Wilmington Delaware 
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THE CROWN OF SHEBA’S QUEEN 
BY DONN BYRNE 
Continued from page 862 of this issue. 














“Wait a moment,” Connor called, “I 
want to know—” 

“I can tell you no more,” the gipsy 
caught him up short. 

“But what did you come in here for?” 
Connor persisted. “Why did you speak 
to Mrs. Fowler?” 

The gipsy turned for an instant. “I 
am a Romany dame,” she said to him 
with cold scorn, “and I speak to whom 
and I go where I please,” and quietly she 
walked through the door into the street 
and the sunshine, and westward toward 
Sixth Avenue. 

Lalage went up in the elevator to her 
apartment, leaving Connor to go to his 
club, and as she mounted, she felt a great 
sense of loneliness, now that Connor had 
gone, while about her there was being 
woven the web of this ancient-modern 
mystery. She had felt at first, when the 
news came that to her was being sent the 
crown of that dead and legendary queen, 
that the thing was impossible, as im- 
possible as that some one had roped a 
shooting star, and was giving it to her 
as an ornament for her home. And then 
by dint of thought the thing became 
familiar. 

Connor: knew about it; she had told 
him when the letter came, and he 
hadn’t scoffed and he hadn’t laughed. 
He had said nothing—such was the 
decent way of him. She had told the 
Reverend Malachi Todd about the 
thing and had read Thorne’s letter to 
him—was, in fact, reading it to him the 
moment that the Dollar Doctor had 
slapped him on the shoulder and he had 
sprung from the room into nothingness, 
snatching the sheets of paper from her 
hand. That was queer, and queerer still 
was that of the clergyman there had 
been neither sign nor word in his ac- 
customed haunts from that day until 
this. 

She had told the doctor about it, after 
his futile hunt for the rector, and he, 
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like Connor, had treated it seriously. He 
had sat back in his chair in the crowded 
hotel dining-room, with his watch, from 
force of habit, in his hand, as though he 
were counting a pulse. 


“There’s just one thing,.’’ he had 
hazarded at length. 

“And that is?” Lalage had asked him. 

“And that is to do nothing at all in 
the matter until you ask me. I may have 
the answer to this clergyman business, 
and I may not. Keep it quiet all the 
time. If any other man than Thorne 
Fowler had written that letter. I’d have 
laughed. But I take what he says as a 
fact. This clergyman affair is sinister 
in conjunction with it. I’ve got some- 
thing in my mind, but I’m not sure. If 
anything turns up I may be able to 
help.” 

And on top of that had come the 
meeting with the gipsy woman who had 
read Lalage’s life from her palm as from 
an open book, who had seen the traveler 
from Bokhara in the lines of her hand 
as in a picture, and had said the thing 
he was carrying to her had the imprint 
of an ancient indelible curse. That had 
unnerved her. She went to her desk and 
took a letter from it. It was in fluent 
French, on squared paper embossed 
with the name of one of the less-known 
hotels in Paris. 


Madame— 

I have the honor to report that I am 
leaving on the steamer Rochambeau, Sat- 
urday, with the article that your late hus- 
band commissioned me to deliver to you 
(que votre mari m’a confié pour vous 
donner). I have also with me the effects 
of the deceased, as follows: one Greener 
elephant rifle, one Ross, one Winchester, 
one fountain pen, one cigarette case. 

On reaching New York I shall leave 
these things in care of the express com- 
pany, and if not met, shall proceed to 
your dwelling with the article in question, 
which I shall be glad to get rid of the 
soonest possible (je serai bien aise dé 
m’en débarrasser le plutét possible). 
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She pondered over that phrase with 
the old fear returning. Why did he want 
to get rid of it? Again the sharp cur- 
rent of fear smote her like a chill breeze. 
“J'ai Vhonneur, madame,’ the letter con- 
cluded punctiliously, and beneath it was 
the flowery signature, ‘Achmet Mansur 
el-Idrissyeh el-Nepali el-Sufi el-Sennyu- 
seh el-hadji.” 

She wouldn’t go to meet him, she de- 
cided to herself ; she would stay where 
she was until it was brought—until it 
was thrust upon her, as the gipsy woman 
had said. Hewlett Connor should stay 
by her when it came, and she wouldn’t 
open the package until the Dollar Doctor 
was present. She felt, as everybody else 
did, that nothing untoward could happen 
when the red-cheeked little man in the 
greenish frock coat was there. She was 
afraid, she acknowledged to herself with 
a sense of sportsmanship —that was the 
long and the short of it. It was ridic- 
ulous to be afraid of a woman who had 
been dead these dozens of centuries, but 
there was no getting away from it: she 
was afraid. 

The housekeeper, the gaunt New 
Englander whom Thorneycroft Fowler 
had engaged, entered the room with an 
expression of tragedy on her face. 

“Mis’ Lalage,” she announced rue- 
fully, “Mis’ Lalage, Eunice has gone.” 

“Gone where ?” 

“She left a few minutes ago on a 
telephone call. She said her mother was 
dying in Norfolk. She seemed afraid 
and disturbed. She was out in two 
minutes. I think she was lying.” 

“I’m sorry,” Lalage said; she had 


_ liked the little colored maid, though she 


had had her only a month. She thought 
an instant. ‘Ring up the agency and see 
if you can’t get another.” 

The housekeeper came back in a few 
minutes. She was still perturbed. 

“They’ve got one that would suit us, 
and is ready to come, but her references 
can’t be verified.” 

“Why not?” Lalage asked. 

“They’re from the Governor of Ber- 
muda, on the stamped official paper, but 
we can’t write and get an answer from 
Bermuda in less than two weeks.” 

“That’s all right, Anne,” Lalage told 
her. ‘“That’s good enough.” 


” 


“But, Miss Lalage,” the housekeeper 
protested, “‘you’re letting me out to see 
my brother John this evening, and Mary 
hasn’t come back from the country. 
She’d be alone in the house this evening.” 

“That’s all right, too,” Lalage assured 
her. “I’ll be in this evening. And Mr. 
Connor and Dr. Tilden will be here. Go 
ahead and meet your brother. Every- 
thing will be all right. Tell them to 
send the girl up right away.” 

She laughed when the housekeeper had 
gone. She was always worrying, the poor 
old thing! She was never satisfied unless 
she had an eye on her mistress and she 
suspected everyone of sinister designs, 
from the postman who delivered the let- 
ters to the janitor who bawled up the 
dumb-waiter. Laughing still, she went to 
the telephone and called up the Dollar 
Doctor. 

“It'll be here by four,” she said ex- 
citedly. “The Rochambeau docks at 
four. Can yov come up?” 

“T can’t,” the doctor replied. 

“Can vou come up for dinner?” 

“T can’t be there before ten o’clock 
to-night,” was the answer. “I couldn’t 
come up if it was the Queen of Sheba, 
much less the Queen’s crown. I’ve got a 
compound fracture, a nervous break- 
down, a ptomaine and a_ whooping 
cough on my hands, beside three typhoids 
and an anemia. I’ll come at ten, lassie— 
and listen to me!” 

“Ves ed 

“Don’t look at that thing until I 
come. I’m going to call on a man who 
will give me some information for you. 
I want to tell it to you before you open 
the box.” 

“Is it anything terrible?” Lalage 
asked, with the old fear rising again. 

“Don’t be silly, child,” the voice over 
the wire answered. “Nothing terrible 
at all. There’s nothing to be nervous 
about. Only I want to be there when 
you open it.” 

She left the telephone, uneasy in spite 
of the doctor’s cheery assurance. 


At half-past four Connor came in. 

There was an air of quiet determi- 
nation about him, as though he were 
ready to tackle something which he 
didn’t understand. 
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“PRochambeau’s in,’ he announced. 
“Docked half an hour ago. I just tele- 
phoned the pier.” 

“Oh!” Lalage uttered feebly. It 
seemed ridiculous to fear any power of 
the living or the dead in the same room 
with this lithe, sinewy sportsman. A 
feeling of relief swept through her at the 
placid sight of him. She turned to speak 
to him when she heard, she thought, the 
tinkle of the elevator bell below. 

“He’s come,” she said to herself, and 
at that moment she thought of nothing 
but that there was being brought to her 
the gift of poor Thorne Fowler, who was 
dead in the most lonely place on earth 
outside the Poles. A little catch came 
into her throat and a soft mist suffused 
her eyes. 

She listened intently again, and she 
heard the whir of the elevator as it came 
from the basement to the first floor— 
then its abrupt cease. The door clanged 
to with a faint vibrating jar, and again 
came the high-pitched pur as the ele- 
vator came steadily upward. How slow 
it came, she told herself impatiently. It 
stopped at the landing, and some one 
stepped out. The door clanged to once 
more, and the elevator descended. Out- 
side the apartment she could hear the 
shuffle of uncertain steps, as of some one 
who was unsure of his surroundings. She 
jumped to her feet. 

“He’s come, Hewlett,” she nearly 
shouted, and she started through the lit- 
tle corridor to the door, to open it before 
the ring of the bell would be necessary. 
Connor followed lazily. Suddenly she 
stopped dead, and she raised her hand 
to her breast. 

The uncertain shuffling had ceased, 
and all of a sudden, it seemed to her, 
the heels of whomever was outside had 
described an abrupt nervous turn. There 
was the sound of a half-shout, of a cry 
that was cut off in mid-course, that had 
changed to an absurd grunt, like the 
grunt a lazy dog might give when moved 
aside. Then four feet creaked and pit- 
apatted queerly. Then, last of all, there 
came a metallic jar, as of a heavy body 
jammed fiercely against the elevator 
casing. 

“Hewlett,” she cried, ‘Hewlett, 
what's outside the door?” 


He brushed past her quickly to open 
it, and as he did, she clutched tigerishly 
at his coat-sleeve, not from fear, but 
from an instantaneous explosive feeling 
that something might happen to him, 
and she went forward with him. Quickly 
he swung the handle back and looked 
out. Then they both stood suddenly still, 
as though turned to stone. 

“My God!” Connor ejaculated. 


| N the dimly lighted corridor the gipsy 

woman was holding by the throat, 
stiff against the elevator shaft, a small 
brown man, who clutched an oilskin- 
bound package beneath his left arm. 
Alert and strong and powerful she stood, 
in her skirt of green and her purple 
shawl, in her red head-kerchief and bro- 
caded vest, and a sinewy hand gripped 
mercilessly the larynx of the little brown 
man. His black eyes were protruding 
from their sockets ; his mouth was agape ; 
and the blood had mounted to his face 
until it seemed about to burst. With her 
free hand the gipsy tugged at the parcel 
he held beneath his left arm. It flashed 
through Connor’s mind as he stood there 
a-daze, that the woman’s frame seemed 
to have broadened tremendously, and 
that her hand had become a man’s hand, 
muscular and big. 

In a flash the thing ended. By a ter- 
rible effort the brown man stuck his 
hand in his belt and whipped out a long, 
crooked knife. Upward it swept and 
caught the hand of the gipsy that was 
about his throat. The woman sprang 
back for an instant. Her right fist 
clenched and circled about in a vicious 
swinging blow. It caught the brown 
man flush on the jaw, and smashed him 
to the floor about his bag. 

“Hi! You!” Connor shouted. The 
gipsy whipped about and looked at the 
pair in the door. Deftly, like a hare on 
the turn, she swung about the elevator 
shaft and down the stairs. Connor 
jumped after her. 

“Hewlett! Hewlett!” Lalage called 
in terror. “Oh, Hewlett! See if he’s 
dead !” 

Connor stopped impatiently. He 
glanced over his shoulder and saw the 
terrified pallor of the girl’s face. He 
came back at a run and jabbed fiercely 
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Free, our Manual ‘The 
Heir and Scalp — Modern 
Care and Treatment,”’ 36 
pages of practical informa- 
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Cooing and chuckling in 
a way that clearly says, ‘‘I’m 
feeling just the bestest ever,”’ 
dimpled Baby Jim gives 
Mother to understand how 
keenly he appreciates 
his pleasant bath with 
“*Packer’s.’ 


The thick, creamy lather 
keeps his tender skin health- 
fully soothed from fretful 
rashes. He never knows 
the itching and the irritation 
caused by chafing — thanks 
to the soothing coolness of 
Packer’s Tar Soap. 


Little Son’s contentment 
means contentment for 
Mother, for she knows that 


**Packer’s’’ is not only re- 
freshing to his skin but good 
for his scalp—good for the 
tumbling shock of hair that 
will be his. 


For Baby’s Bath 


“*No mother who has ever used 
Packer’s Tar Soap for her babies 
would willingly do without it. I 
prefer it to all others for removy- 
ing scurf or dandruff from the 
baby’s head and in relieving the 
itching and irritation caused by 
chafing. ’’ 

Christine Terhune Herrick 
in “Cradle and Nursery’, 

If you are not using ‘*Pack- 
er’s” for your baby, send 10c 
for sample half-cake. You 
can use it, too, for your own 


shampoo. 





PACKER’S LIQUID TAR SOAP delicately per- 
fumed, cleanses delightfully and refreshes the scalp—keep- 


ing the hair soft and attractive. 


Liberal sample bottle 10c. 


THE PACKER MFG. CO., Dept. 87Y, 81 Fulton St., New York 


PACKERS TAR SOAP 


(Pure as the Pines) 
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at the elevator bell. He could catch the 
gipsy before she got out, he thought 
rapidly, if he could get the elevator 
quickly. He bent over the fallen figure 
and searched for its heart. He ran his 
fingers along cheek and jaw. 

“He’s only stunned,” he said in re- 
lief. The elevator purred upward. 
“Get Anne, and help him in between 
you.” 

The elevator stopped at the landing. 
He sprang in. “Get down!” he shouted. 
The boy looked at him in amazement 
until the bell tinkled again. Connor 
stood back fuming. 

Eighth floor! Seventh! Sixth! The 
car stopped with a jerk at the fifth be- 
fore Connor could protest, and a burly 
man in gray tweeds, with a merry, 
twinkling face, a cigarette between his 
lips and a soft velour hat on the side of 
his head, came in. He watched Connor's 
rage with surprise. 

“Is anything the matter?” he asked 
easily. 

“Attempted murder,” Connor snapped. 
“A gipsy woman’s just knocked a man 
out upstairs.” 

The man looked at him in amazement. 
A little smile came into his eyes. The 
car stopped at the hall, and Connor 
shouted to the telephone boy. 

“Did anyone go out?” 

“No sir.” The boy shook his head. 

“T must get a policeman,” Connor 
said as he rushed to the door. “She 
knocked him cold, and nearly fractured 
his jaw, by Jove!” 


THE CROWN OF SHEBA’S QUEEN 


The man who had come on at the fifth 
floor followed him lazily. He crossed to 
the curb where a big green roadster was 
parked, with its bonnet toward Sixth 
Avenue. The chauffeur moved away 
from the wheel. The man got in. He 
took the wheel. 

“A policeman to guard the hall while 
I get upstairs,” Connor nearly shouted. 
The man in the car leaned toward him. 

“You don’t want a policeman, my 
lad,” he said, “and you don’t want a 
gipsy woman with a knockout punch. 
What you want is a doctor.” 

“You fool!” Connor called back at 
him, enraged. He noticed suddenly that 
one of the man’s hands at the wheel—the 
left—was cut to ribbons across the 
knuckles. 

“Why, you're the 
then,” he said, aghast. 


Romany dame, 


THE car crept forward. The man 

turned around and Connor saw his 
high, noble profile, lixe the face of a 
Roman senator. 

“And you're the rector at the Plaza,” 
he cried again. The rector turned his 
head further around. He threw in the 
clutch. 

“You're a mighty clever young man, 
you are,” he sneered, and as Connor 
sprang forward to grasp him, the car 
shot down Fortieth Street, like a bullet 
from the muzzle of a rifle, swung 
around the corner of Sixth Avenue like 
a hoop and was out of sight like the 
cutting off of a cinema picture. 








wt became of the Queen of Sheba’s Crown—what hap- 
pened to Lalage Fowler and the Dollar Doctor and Hew- 


lett Connor and the Rector in partibus? 
about all these super-interesting things in the conclusion of 
‘‘The Crown of Sheba’s Queen,’’ in the October Red Book 
Magazine, on sale September 23rd. 


You may learn 
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How two men built up a great bank 


The directors of a big New York trust 
company were hunting for two unusu- 
ally able men to make vice-presidents. 
The bank was being reorganized. Strong 
leaders were needed. ‘The future of the 
bank depended largely upon the experi- 
ence and judgment of the men selected. 


Selected for their business knowledge 


In the end the directors chose two men without 
any previous banking experience. One was a 
successful reai estate agent; the other a big life 
insurance man. These men were selected because 
their business knowledge was broad and sound. 

The two new vice-presidents have placed this 
trust company among the foremost banking insti- 
tutions of America. Each has advanced to the very 
forefront of the banking world. Today, one of 
these men is president of another, even bigger trust 
company—the second largest in America. The 
other man is partner in one of the strongest pri- 
vate banking firms in the world. 


Why they succeeded 


These two men succeeded jn a totally new 
business because they had mastered the principles 
underlying all business. They were able to build 
up a great bank because of their unusual grasp 
of business fundamentals. 

This same knowledge lies behind every big 
success. Once acquired, it needs only the personal 
qualities of determination and energy to make 
success sure for any one. 

It is this broad grasp of big business principles 
that the Alexander Hamilton Institute is giving 
to more than 60,000 men in America today. 


It gives you a thoro and sound training in the 
fundamental principles underlying all depart- 
ments of business. 

In our national crisis today the need for this 
broad executive training is rapidly increasing. 
Men in all branches of business are being called 
upon to assume the work of others and to fill 
more responsible positions, For men as well as 
for women who are prepared there will be more 
opportunities than ever before to succeed in a big 
way. 

Advisory Council 


Business and educational authority of the high- 
est standing is represented in the Advisory Coun- 
cil of the Institute. This Council includes Frank 
A. Vanderlip, President of the National City Bank 
of New York; Judge E. H. Gary, head of the U. S. 
Steel Corporation; John Hays Hammond, the 
eminent engineer; Jeremiah W. Jenks, the statis- 
tician and economist, and Joseph French Johnson, 
Dean of the New York University School of 
Commerce. 


**Forging Ahead in Business”’ 


A careful reading of the 135-page book, ‘‘Forg- 
ing Ahead in Business,” which we will send you 
free, will show you how to prepare for the increas- 
ing number of business opportunities that are 
bound to come during the next few years. Every 
man with either a business or a career to guide 
to bigger, surer success, should read this book. 
Simply fill out and send the coupon below. 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 
647 Astor Place New York, N. Y. 


Please send me “Forging Abead im Business” — FREE 


Based upon the actual experience of DNR plat twas doi ntiacvadn eee se ncdes gigas 
thousands of successful business men Sissies Bc 
The tnetitete. collects, classifies and transmits <Adéress............. 2... .--- 220. 22.2 ccce ence s---e<-ncceee 
thru the Modern Business Course and Service, pu ciness — ore 
the best thought and praotice in modern business. _ Position -_---.------------- = spaces napa eeanieniats 
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The Motorist who 









er \ P) does not stop to put . —_ i} 
on Weed Tire Chains before —— 


driving over wet-slippery-skiddy streets 
gambles with his life and the lives of others. 


Don’t tilt the dice-box with Fate—don’t pit 
your skill against the Skid that lurks at every 
turn of the wheel, when streets are wet and 
treacherous. 


No matter how skillfully and carefully you , 
may drive, you and your passengers are in 
imminent danger if Weed Tire Chains are not 
on all four wheels when the rain whips 
streets into black deadly skidways. | 


Give your Weed Chains a chance to perform 
their mission. Don’t leave them in the garage or 
tool box—put them on the tires. Only a moment 
of your time and their steel forged 

rotection will be securely chain- 
ing your car to safety. 






Weed Chains are sold by dealers 
everywhere for all sizes of the hun- 
dred and more “fancy tread” tires. 


AMERICAN CHAIN CO., Ine. 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF WEED CHAINS 


Bridgeport Connecticut 


In Canada — Dominion Chain Co., Ltd., Niagara Falls, Ontario 
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Chesterfield 


. CIGARETTES 
7 of IMPORTED and DOMESTIC tobaccos — Blended 















Mild? Sure! | 
—yet they “Satisfy” 

Here’s a cigarette, Chesterfield, that is 
mild, yes. But they do something never 
before done by any other mié/d cigarette— 
they let you know you are smoking—they 
“Satisfy! Youll know what “Satisfy” 
means when you light your first Chestertield. 


Liggell S Myers Sobacco CG. | 













10c a package 




















“7\ CLEAN TOOTH NEVER DECAYS" 
BE SURE TO ASK FOR THE 


PRO-PHY-LACTIC BYNAME | 
IT ISAINWAYS INTHE YELOWBOX | \ 4 


FLORENCE MFG. CO. 
196 PINE ST, FLORENCE MASS.. 


Sole Makers of Pro-phy-lactic and 
Florence Keepclean Tout Brushes 


The 
ordinary tooth brush 
merely brushes 

th rlaces 


The tooth 
brush that really 
cleans between 
the teeth 








